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THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

I, — The  Turkish  Revolution. 

A  FEW  days  ago  there  might  have  been  seen  in  a  print-shop  in 
the  Strand  a  coloured  engraving  dating  from  the  first  halcyon 
days  of  the  French  Revolution — before  the  fall  of  the  Bastille 
had  been  imagined  by  any  man — and  presenting  the  figure  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  as  the  “restorer  of  liberty.”  We  know 
what  followed  in  the  course  of  the  mad  summer  after  the  May-day 
of  hope,  when  “  tears  of  joy  ”  flowed  from  the  eyes  even  of  the 
staid  members  of  the  Conservative  noblesse,  when  transjiorts  of 
fraternisation  went  before  murderous  outbreaks  of  inextin¬ 
guishable  hate,  and  those  were  throwing  themselves  into  each 
others’  arms  who  were  presently  sending  each  other  to  the 
guillotine.  Since  the  honeymoon  of  the  new  regime,  the  w'orld 
has  known  nothing  like  the  opening  spirit  of  the  Turkish  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  scenes  which  have  been  witnessed  not  only  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  but  at  Salonika,  at  Jerusalem,  at  Beirut,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  have  approached  even  more  nearly  than  anything  ever  yet 
witnessed  in  the  West  the  idealistic  visions  of  Shelley’s  political 
dreams.  Who  that  has  read  the  amazed  descriptions  from  news¬ 
paper  correspondents,  and  the  enthusiastic  letters  from  some  of 
the  oldest  Flnglish  residents  in  the  East,  has  not  been  reminded 
of  the  wonderful  passages  at  the  end  of  the  third  act  of 
Prometheus  Unbound,  the  hour  when  “  all  things  had  put 
their  evil  nature  off.”  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Eastern  Question 
seemed  the  most  complicated  in  its  hopelessness  of  all  human 
problems.  A  French  ambassador  once  said  with  passionless  con¬ 
viction  that  to  find  a  solution  of  the  Armenian  Question  was 
impossible.  We  had  been  told  that  to  find  any  solution  of  the 
Macedonian  Question  was  impossible ;  that  to  find  any  means 
of  reconciling  the  interests  of  civilisation  with  Turkish  rule  at 
any  point  was  equally  imjxjssible.  And  even  those  who  were 
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most  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the  Christians  were  most 
pessimistic  about  the  nature  of  the  Turk.  By  comparison  with 
all  our  former  habits  of  thought,  the  facts  with  which  we  are 
confronted  seem  incredible  even  while  we  behold  them.  Among 
the  Turks,  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  the  whole  race 
is  an  army.  The  army  in  all  other  States  not  under  complete 
democratic  control  has  been  to  the  last  the  chief  support  of 
despotism,  of  reaction,  or  at  least  of  the  monarchical  executive. 
But  in  Turkey  we  have  seen  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  aim 
of  all  practical  revolutionaries  realised  at  once.  We  have  seen 
the  army  itself  turned  into  an  irresistible  instrument  for  the 
achievement  of  freedom.  Yet,  by  a  stranger  paradox  still,  a 
military  coup  d’etat  ujwn  a  greater  scale  than  any  ever  known 
in  modern  times  has  been  as  pacific  in  its  results  and  as  fraternal 
in  its  temper  as  the  early  preaching  of  Christianity. 

An  enormous  tyranny  was  swept  away.  The  Hamidian 
despotism  disappeared  in  a  night.  Its  tools  were  prisoners  or 
fugitives.  Yet  only  seven  lives  are  believed  to  have  been 
sacrificed  to  vindictive  passion.  Of  those  one  was  Fehim  Pasha, 
torn  to  pieces  at  Brusa  at  the  end  of  a  career  infamous  and 
insolent  compared  with  the  worst  known  even  in  connection  with 
palace  politics  in  the  East.  In  Macedonia  Turkish  soldiers  make 
common  cause  with  the  insurgent  bands.  Albanians  fraternise 
with  Serbs.  With  more  mental  reserve,  but  yet  with  as  much 
cordiality  as  could  be  expected  even  in  these  circumstances, 
Bulgars  and  Greeks  fall  uixrn  each  others’  necks.  Salonika 
becomes  a  picturesque  and  jubilant  Babel,  filled  not  with  discord, 
but  with  the  harmony  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Brigands  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  nationality  w'eep  for  joy.  All  the  fierce  figures  in 
romantic  costumes,  who  seemed  lately  in  their  passions  and  their 
deeds  to  bo  the  nearest  political  approach  to  limbs  of  hell,  are  seen 
in  the  streets  of  Salonika,  as  one  observer  puts  it,  “  laughing 
together,  dancing  together,  drinking  endless  coffees  together.”  In 
Constantinople  Turks  have  kissed  the  earth  which  covers  the 
victims  of  the  Armenian  massacres,  and  the  Armenians  have 
suddenly  acquired  an  interest  second  only  to  that  of  the  Turks 
themselves  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Sultan’s  dominions. 
No  one  in  the  capital  but  was  moved  to  the  depths  of  the  soul 
by  the  calm,  serene,  yet  electrical  temper  of  the  crowd,  incom¬ 
parable  in  its  simple  dignity  and  self-control,  perfect  in  its 
humanity.  High  and  low  warned  each  other  against  extravagance 
and  excess,  against  all  outbursts  whether  in  w’ord  or  deed,  that 
might  seem  unw’orthy  of  the  new  reign  of  law.  The  first  natural 
movements  of  popular  vindictiveness  were  successfully  suppressed. 
All  the  faults  of  the  Sultan’s  reign  w^ere  attributed  to  his 
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advisers.  The  Padishah  was  proclaimed  the  father  of  his  people, 
as  Louis  the  Sixteenth  w’as  for  a  time  proclaimed  the  “restorer 
of  liberty.’’ 

And  across  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the 
Sultan ,  there  were  scenes  even  more  wonderful  still ,  if  that  might 
be.  Take  the  picture  of  what  happened  at  Beirut  when  the 
new  regime  w'as  inaugurated  in  the  closing  days  of  July.  Only 
five  years  before  the  city  had  been  given  over  to  mob-violence , 
the  Christians  fled  for  their  lives,  and  only  the  presence  by  chance 
of  three  American  war-vessels  prevented  massacres.  “  Here 
the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  present  demonstration  w'as 
the  vehemency,  the  continued  reiteration,  of  the  sentiment  of 
brotherhood  of  Moslem  and  Christian,  who  were  to  live  together 
in  peace  in  this  new  era.  No  such  utterances  were  ever  heard 
before  in  Turkish  history.  Anyone  predicting  such  a  possibility 
a  month  ago  would  have  been  treated  as  a  visionary.  .  .  .  But 
here  were  a  hundred  turbaned  Aloslem  speakers  ringing  the 
changes  on  this  theme  until  we  seemed  like  those  standing  in  a 
dream.”  Then  is  described  a  venerable  sheikh,  with  green 
turban  and  flowing  robes,  told  how  before  the  Hamidian  tyranny 
the  Moslem  and  Christian  mothers  used  to  nurse  each  other’s 
children,  and  the  young  men  called  each  other  brethren.  And 
now  “again  and  again  the  Moslem  speakers  gave  the  salutation, 
Es  snlanm  alnikum  ya  akhtnj  (‘Peace  be  u}X)n  yc,  O  brethren  ’), 
which  had  been  held  from  the  Christians  for  so  many  years  by 
all  but  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  Moslems.”  Nor  was 
this  all.  Many  times  during  the  day  the  people  pushed  Christian 
priests  and  turbaned  IMoslems  into  each  other’s  arms  and  made 
them  kiss  each  other.  More  still.  The  iMahommedans  with  the 
Commander  of  the  troops,  many  officers,  and  the  military  band, 
attended  the  Armenian  Church  and  bewailed  that  wave  of  blood 
by  comparison  with  which  St.  Bartholomew  itself  was  but  a 
pin-prick. 

Nor  if  we  woidd  have  in  our  minds  an  even  more  complete 
picture  of  the  results  of  the  Turkish  revolution  in  this 
first  ideal  phase  can  we  omit  mention  of  the  spectacle  seen  in 
Jerusalem.  For  how  many  generations  has  it  not  been  a 
bitter  jest  to  say  that  only  the  Turkish  troops  prevented  the 
Christian  sects  from  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  around  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  for  the  edification  of  the  Jews.  But  now  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  peace  filled  Jerusalem  as  never  before 
for  two  thousand  years.  The  townspeople,  we  are  told,  assembled 
in  the  great  square  within  the  military  barracks  adjoining  David’s 
Tower.  Here  the  Governor  announced  that  a  Constitution  had 
been  granted.  The  playing  of  the  National  Anthem  amid  the 
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wild  cheering  of  the  crowd  was  the  prelude  to  scenes 
indescribable.  A  strange  medley  of  sheikhs,  priests,  rabbis 
delivered  speeches  denouncing  the  old  regime.  Moslems, 
Christians,  Jews,  Samaritans,  Turks,  and  Armenians,  all  fra¬ 
ternised,  and  then  formed  up  in  procession,  preceded  by  banners 
with  emblems  of  liberty — the  Jews  by  the  Torah  covered  with 
gilt  embroidery.  No  less  touching  in  its  way  w^as  the  scene 
witnessed  at  the  Golden  Horn ,  when ,  amid  emotions  well-nigh  of 
worship  on  the  part  of  the  crowd,  Marshal  Fuad  Pasha  came  back 
from  exile,  and  the  return  of  perhaps  the  noblest  victim  of  the 
fallen  tyranny  seemed  in  the  sight  of  all  men  a  pledge  that 
whatever  may  happen  in  future  days,  the  evils  through  which 
Turkey  has  passed  in  the  last  generation  can  never  again  return. 

Yet,  if  w'e  are  to  gras]>  the  inmost  secret  of  the  movement 
as  understood  by  the  Young  Turks,  we  must  not  be  led  by  the 
more  human  and  marvellous  scenes  of  universal  reconciliation 
in  a  region  w^hich  seemed  the  very  arena  of  the  world’s  hatreds 
to  forget  that  the  authors  of  the  new  revolution  are  no  cosmo- 
jx)litan  pacificists,  but  are  animated  by  a  national  spirit  as  intense 
as  any  passion  of  patriotism  ever  knowm  in  the  West.  For  it  is 
as  an  expression  of  national  spirit — as  distinguished  from  class 
feeling — that  revolution  has  always  been  most  powerful,  w’hether 
in  the  England  of  the  seventeenth  century  or  in  France  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth.  If  we  imagine  that  the  I'oung  Turks 
will  be  more  amenable  to  the  interference  of  the  Powers  than 
was  Abdul  Hamid,  we  shall  make  a  mistake  that  may  be  as  fatal 
to  the  peace  of  Europe  as  the  interference  with  the  will  of  the 
French  people  attempted  by  the  Powers  in  1793.  We  shall 
examine  more  closely  at  another  point  the  meaning  and  some 
possible  consequences  of  the  patriotic  side  of  the  Ottoman  revolu¬ 
tion  ;  but  before  we  leave  the  description  of  these  scenes  and 
enter  upon  a  closer  analysis  of  their  origin  and  of  their  political 
significance,  let  us  glance  at  one  vivid  illustration  of  this  side 
of  the  question.  Nothing  the  present  writer  has  read  in  the 
last  few  weeks  seems  more  suggestive  in  its  w’ay  than  an 
account  given  by  the  correspondent  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  of 
how  the  Turkish  ^Marseillaise  was  once  more  heard  upon  the 
Bosphorus.  The  whole  article,  admirably  done,  would  well  bear 
translation,  but  for  want  of  space  let  me  endeavour  to  condense 
it. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  evening  among  the  tables  under  the  shade 
of  the  Piccolo  Campo  at  Pera,  with  the  neighbouring  peace  of 
memorial  cypresses,  and  behind  them  a  gleam  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  w’ith  the  houses  and  minarets  of  Stamboul  rising  beyond. 
Among  the  cosmopolitan  crowd,  Turks  mix  cheerfully  once  more, 
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now  that  there  is  an  end  of  the  paralysing  fear  of  espionage. 
There  is  another  novelty.  Instead  of  the  usual  little  Italian 
orchestra  there  is  a  military  band,  that  of  the  Artillery.  They 
are  greeted  with  clapping  of  hands  and  weaving  of  hats  ;  these  also , 
in  their  way,  signs  that  a  new  social  life  has  commenced.  The 
little  kiosk  can  scarcely  hold  all  the  fat  bandsmen  and  their  heavy 
instruments.  But  the  conductor  raises  his  baton,  there  is  a 
sudden  hush ,  and  out  of  the  stillness  what  weird  strains  are  those  ? 
They  are  the  melancholy,  passionate  strains  of  the  “  Silistria 
March,”  so  much  dreaded,  so  strictly  forbidden  under  the  old 
regime  that  it  w'as  treason  to  play  the  music  and  death  to  sing 
the  words.  Twelve  years  ago  half  a  dozen  young  officers  dis¬ 
appeared  because  they  had  tried  to  teach  their  men  the  terrible 
stanzas  of  the  Turkish  Marseillaise.  As  the  march  rose  into 
defiant  jxiwer,  the  audience  in  the  Piccolo  Campo,  which  had 
listened  for  a  moment  incredulous,  spell-bound,  and  with  bursting 
hearts,  broke  into  a  frenzy  of  excitement  that  w’ell-nigh  drowmed 
the  music.  At  the  height  of  the  tumult  the  bandsmen  quitted  the 
kiosk  and  marched  out,  still  jilaying  the  ”  Silistria.”  The  gardens 
are  empty.  The  crowd  follows  the  band,  men  and  women,  Turks 
and  Christian,  Ottoman  subjects  and  foreign  visitors.  The 
behaviour  of  the  mob  in  its  patriotic  excitement  is  faultless. 
They  raise  shouts  of  greeting  to  the  windows  of  the  British 
Embassy,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  procession  a  little  group  of 
Japanese  shout  “  Banzai.”  There  we  may  detect  that  emotional 
electricity,  corresponding  with  wdiat  strong  individuals  feel  when 
they  fall  seriously  in  love,  w’hich  makes  the  patriotic  spirit  great, 
incalculable,  and  dangerous  in  time  of  revolution.  The  wwds  of 
the  ”  Silistria  ”  w'ere  written  by  Kemal,  one  of  the  chief  names 
in  modern  Turkish  literature.  Not  even  a  prose  translation  can 
kill  the  energy  of  the  original,  with  its  stern  refrain — 

In  battle  against  the  foe  we  but  reach  our  goal  when  we  die. 

We  are  Osmanli,  we  give  our  souls,  we  win  eternity. 

This  |x)em,  so  long  forbidden  under  Abdul  Hamid,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  w’ar-songs  of  any  nation.  The  deep  strength  of  the 
martial  passion  and  the  pride  of  race  wffiich  it  interprets  must 
be  reckoned  with  if  w^e  would  understand  some  of  the  strong  and 
permanent  forces  underlying  the  bright  visions  of  a  golden  hour 
too  perfect  to  remain  undimmed.  Enough  that  its  memory  wdll 
never  fade  and  that  the  longing  for  its  restoration  will  never 
cease.  To  such  moments  nations  never  look  back  in  vain. 

Almost  more  extraordinary  than  the  sudden  and  irresistible 
sweep  of  the  revolution  itself  w^as  the  total  absence  of  prevision 
with  regard  to  it.  It  might  no  doubt  be  contended  by  artists 
in  historical  paradox  that  nobody  has  ever  foreseen  anything 
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and  that  everything  has  been  foreseen  by  someone.  Pitt,  as  we 
know,  anticipated  a  long  i>eriod  of  peace  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  that  event,  no 
one  in  May  could  have  foretold  the  fall  of  the  Bastille.  No  one 
foresaw  in  the  February  of  1848  that  anything  more  would  happen 
in  France  than  the  overthrow  of  a  ministry  and  the  extension  of 
the  franchise.  But  in  a  moment,  as  it  seemed,  the  sovereign  w'as 
a  fugitive,  the  dynasty  was  overthrown.  Upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Orleanist  monarchy  the  Second  Republic  was  established ;  and 
within  a  few  weeks  afterwards  Berlin  and  Vienna  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  Metternich  and  the  Pope  were  in  flight. 
The  coup  d'Hat  of  1852  was  equally  unexpected.  Any  person 
who  had  predicted,  even  a  short  time  before  the  event,  the 
character  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  would  have  been 
considered  a  madman.  The  Japanese  revolution  of  1868  may 
prove  to  have  been  far  more  important  for  the  whole  future  of 
the  world  than  the  French  Revolution  of  1789;  but  the  former 
event  w^as  not  only  not  prophesied,  but  attracted  little  attention 
even  after  it  had  occurred.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances. 
It  is  a  strange  and  almost  a  terrifying  thought  that  the  world 
never  can  know  w^hat  strange  shape  may  issue  at  any  moment 
from  the  vasty  deeps  of  its  own  life.  But  even  by  comparison 
wuth  the  instances  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  absence  of 
intelligent  anticipation  of  recent  events  in  Turkey  was  amazing. 

For  years  masses  of  literature,  official  and  otherwise,  have  been 
heaped  together  in  every  language.  There  have  been  Blue-books, 
Yellow-books,  Green-books,  and  other  books,  an  unending  suc¬ 
cession  of  volumes  in  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  Not  a 
single  wwd  can  apparently  be  found  in  these  compilations  which 
could  be  taken  as  foreshadowing  the  possibility  of  what  has 
occurred.  No  ambassador  warned  his  Government.  Baron 
IMarschall,  in  Constantinople,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  figures  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  any  nation,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  Wilhelmstrasse  was  as  much  surprised  as  the 
Phreign  Office  of  any  other  nation.  There  were  Consuls  every¬ 
where,  but  they  gave  no  hint.  All  the  most  important  journals 
in  Europe  have  corresix)ndents  in  Constantinople  and  other  parts 
of  the  Balkans.  Many  of  them  are  men  of  intimate  experience 
and  keen  observation.  Even  they  did  not  foresee  what  was 
coming,  though  to  follow  political  events  and  tendencies  is  the 
chief  part  of  their  profession.  It  need  not  be  said  that  earnest 
tourists  w'ho  produced  large  volumes  after  a  six  weeks’  tour  were 
quite  certain  that  they  had  missed  nothing,  though  no  syllable 
to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  Turkish  revolution  will  be  found 
in  their  pages.  One  specimen  production  of  this  order,  published 
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in  the  last  couple  of  years,  and  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Macedonian  Committee,  describes  the  Young  Turkish 
movement  in  a  casual  sentence  as  “ineffective  and  innocuous.’’ 
To  a  very  different  class  of  literature  belongs  Sir  Charles  Eliot’s 
brilliant  and  admirable  work,  Turkey  in  Europe.  Here  at  least 
is  an  observer,  a  thinker,  a  writer  to  be  reckoned  with.  But  take 
the  following  passage  : — 

Of  all  those  Liberal  Young  Turks  there  is  not  one  who,  when  the  time 
for  action  comes,  w’ill  not  submit  to  his  (the  Sultan’s)  w'ill  .  .  .  though 
much  has  been  talked  and  written  about  revolution  by  the  so-called  Liberal 
party  nothing  has  ever  been  done. 

Again 

It  is  ridiculous  to  appeal  to  foreign  Towers,  as  Young  Turks  often  do, 
for  aid  in  throwing  off  their  self-imposed  yoke. 

And  take  the  few  sentences  with  which  the  Young  Turks 
are  dismissed  in  the  only  passage  referring  directly  to  their 
movement  :  — 

Many,  particularly  of  the  younger  men,  profess  to  be  anxious  for 
“reforms,”  and  are  conunonly  known  as  Young  Turks,  or  la  jeune  Turquie. 
Their  ideal  is  some  form  of  Constitutional  Government  such  as  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1877 ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  section  of  them  are  sufficiently 
definite  or  practical  in  their  organisation  to  have  any  detailed  programme. 
They  and  their  literature  are  the  objects  of  the  special  suspicion  and  severity 
of  the  Ottoman  Government,  and  a  Christian  rising  creates  less  alarm  than 
a  conspiracy  among  Ottoman  schoolboys. 

So  is  Yildiz  proved  to  have  been  wiser  in  its  fears  than 
even  the  most  brilliant  of  its  critics.  These  passages  from  Sir 
Charles  Eliot’s  pages,  which  recent  events  may  make  even  more 
interesting  than  before,  are  not  quoted  in  a  spirit  of  disparage¬ 
ment.  No  other  commentator  upon  Turkish  events  was  any  more 
successful  in  endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  future.  Think 
of  the  polyglot  bibliography  of  the  Macedonian  problem  alone. 
Bulgars,  Greeks,  Serbs,  and  Roumanians  have  made  their  separate 
contributions  to  the  study  of  Balkan  conditions,  and  they  have 
used  their  local  knowledge  to  the  full.  They  were  as  far  as  the 
foreign  ambassadors  upon  the  Bosphorus  or  the  Consuls  and 
agents  at  Salonika  from  apprehending  the  faintest  possibility  of 
the  movement  which  has  showm  itself  more  formidable  than  all 
other  factors  put  together.  This  example  of  the  inability  of 
human  intelligence  to  predict  wdiat  a  day  may  bring  forth  may 
have  been  equalled  by  some  faihu’es  no  less  remarkable. 
There  never  can  have  been  a  stranger  instance  of  the  fallacy  of 
judging  present  affairs  too  much  by  past  experience,  and  of  the 
matchless  absurdity  of  prophecy  in  ix)litics.  None  of  us  in 
matters  of  this  kind  can  wholly  free  ourselves  from  reproach. 
Dreyfus  was  condemned.  It  was  long  before  the  world  rightly 
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realised  what  had  happened.  The  little  red  brochure  by  Bernard 
Lazare  ultimately  appeared.  It  seemed  to  be  an  undistinguished 
and  casual  production.  It  was  thrown  aside  by  many,  and  some 
in  whose  minds  it  made  a  memorable  change  only  read  it  by 
chance  after  it  had  lain  neglected  for  weeks  upon  tables  piled 
w’ith  miscellaneous  publications  seeming  to  press  more  urgently 
for  attention.  In  the  same  way  some  of  us  have  received  at 
any  time  during  the  last  half  generation  pink  pamphlets  from 
Paris  or  Geneva  claiming  to  express  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the 
Young  Turk  movement.  These  forlorn  manifestoes  received 
scant  attention.  The  pink  pamphlets  drifted  down  to  oblivion 
with  all  the  unconsidered  trifles,  countless  as  the  sands  for  number, 
which  enter  into  the  printers’  matter  of  the  political  day. 

Yet  if  we  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  opinions  of  a  previous 
generation,  we  might  not  have  been  so  much  in  the  dark.  From 
the  Crimean  War  to  the  Berlin  Congress,  British  statesmanship 
regarded  the  prospects  of  reforms  in  Turkey  with  a  tempered 
optimism  which  was  not  wholly  mistaken.  The  views  of  Lord 
Stratford  de  Eedcliffe,  for  instance,  may  be  read  again  with  profit 
by  those  who  are  seeking  to  form  a  sound  estimate  of  the  present 
situation.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  disapix)intment  had 
chastened  the  lively  hopes  with  which  the  great  Eltchi  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Crimean  War  had  regarded  the  Liberal  movement 
in  Turkey ;  but  to  the  last  he  thought  the  Ottoman  race  was 
capable  of  regeneration.  ISfahmud  II. ^  was  a  great  reforming 
Saltan,  despite  the  misfortunes  and  crimes  of  his  reign  ;  and  the 
spirit  of  change  breathed  into  Turkey  in  his  time  has  never 
died  despite  the  desperate  Hamidian  attempt  at  suffocation. 
Abd-ul-Mejid  followed  the  example  of  his  father  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign,  and  though  he  did  not  persevere  to  the  end,  the 
best  men  of  his  generation  grew’  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  Liberal 
movement,  and  these,  let  it  be  remembered,  w’ere  the  fathers 
and  grandfathers  of  the  leaders  of  the  Turkish  revolution  to-day. 
Then  came  the  real  prelude  to  the  Hamidian  regime — the  disas¬ 
trous  years  of  Abd-ul-Aziz,  whose  reign  closed  in  1875  amid 
rebellion  and  reaction.  But  Englishmen  who  had  know’n  states¬ 
men  like  Aali  and  Fuad  and  Midhat  could  not  despair  of  the 
political  future  of  the  Ottoman  race.  These  in  the  best  sense 
were  men  of  their  time.  Let  this  simple  fact  be  remembered, 
w’hich  is  often  too  much  forgotten — that  the  Turks  are  not  in 
Europe  for  nothing.  Consider  what  influences  since  Mahmud’s 
reign  seventy  years  ago  have  caused  the  minds  of  the  ablest  and 

(1)  The  dates  of  these  reigns  should  be  noted  :  Mahmud  II.  (1808-1839), 
followed  successively  by  his  two  sons,  Abd-ul-Mejid  (1839-1861),  and  Abd-nl- 
Aziz  (1861-1876) ;  this  latter  being  followed  in  the  same  way  by  his  two  sons, 
Murah  V.  (1876),  Abdul  Hamid  (1876-  ). 
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most  generous  spirits  among  them  to  move  more  and  more  in 
sympathy  with  ideals  parallel  to  those  of  the  West. 

The  romantic  movement  in  literature  and  politics  was  pro¬ 
foundly  felt  in  Turkey,  and  to  the  ix)et  Kemal  the  spirit  of  the 
new  regime  owes  much  of  its  impulse.  There,  as  elsew’here,  the 
natural  effect  upon  the  system  of  Government  might  be  postponed 
again  and  again,  but  could  not  be  permanently  averted.  That  a 
Constitution  wms  granted  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Sultan’s 
reign,  that  representative  institutions  existed  in  1877,  that  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debates  took  place  in  Constantinople — these,  as  we  see, 
were  facts  of  which  nothing  has  been  able  to  destroy  the 
significance.  The  discussions  of  1877  were  inexf^rienced  but  not 
unpromising.  Everything  suggests  that  the  Young  Turks  of 
to-day  have  been  disciplined  by  the  lessons  drawn  from  the  failure 
of  a  previous  generation  in  Stamboul  itself,  and  by  the  more 
recent  lessons  taught  by  the  course  of  events  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Teheran.  Mirabeau  uttered  words  upon  which  all  revolutionary 
leaders  who  wish  to  move  steadily  towards  a  constructive  purpose 
should  [KDiider  every  moment  of  the  day,  when  he  cried,  “  Do  not 
multiply  vain  declamations ;  Restore  the  executive  power.” 
Abdul  Hamid  could  abolish  the  Constitution,  but  he  could  not 
take  away  the  remembrance  of  it.  He  could  shut  up  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  1877,  but  to  extinguish  the  mental  forces  of  the  Liberal 
movement  he  would  have  had  to  suppress  the  atmosphere. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  could  change  the  fact  that  the  Orient 
express  runs  into  Constantinople,  and  that  educated  Turks  upon 
this  side  of  the  Bosphorus  breathe  an  air  more  and  more  alive 
with  all  the  intellectual  microbes  of  Western  progress.  Through¬ 
out  the  East  there  are  tw’o  aspects  to  the  construction  of  railw’ays. 
They  mobilise  ideas  as  w’ell  as  men,  and  the  former  function  is 
always  more  dangerous  to  reaction  than  the  latter  is  serviceable. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid  resistance  might 
well  have  seemed  hopeless.  The  Sultan’s  system  wms  deadly. 
The  vast  network  of  espionage  radiating  from  \’’ildiz  held  the 
whole  Empire  in  its  meshes.  The  private  life  of  every  consider¬ 
able  family  was  under  surveillance.  The  agents  of  the  police, 
openly  or  in  disguise,  might  mingle  in  any  social  gathering  or 
even  invite  themselves  to  dinner.  The  Syrian  Camarilla,  the  Arab 
parasites,  the  Kurdish  bravos,  ruled  the  palace  and  wielded  the 
whole  pow’er  of  the  empire.  They  battened  upon  every  species 
of  plunder  and  oppression.  With  corruption  the  public  services 
were  eaten  through  and  through.  Offices  w-ere  filled  by  purchase 
or  favour.  Merit  w-as  ignored.  No  man  of  position  could  feel 
secure  against  ruin  as  a  result  of  secret  denunciation.  The  wmlls 
had  ears,  and  men  felt,  in  the  famous  words  of  Erasmus,  as 
though  ”  a  scorpion  might  start  from  under  every  stone.”  In 
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the  old  way  of  Oriental  despotism,  adventurers  of  the  meanest 
origin  and  the  most  worthless  character  might  rise  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  wealth  and  power.  The  wildest  episodes  of  disreputable 
romance  that  the  annals  of  despotic  courts  in  East  or  West  have 
ever  furnished  were  matched  by  the  amazing  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Bedr  Khans,  who  practised  private  imprisonment  and  assassina¬ 
tion,  or  the  fantastic  iniquity  of  the  career  of  Fehim  Pasha. 
That  memorable  tyrant  was  the  one  conspicuous  victim  of  the 
insurrection,  but  he  had  been  the  most  hated  and  dreaded  of  all 
the  tools  of  Yildiz.  As  chief  of  the  secret  police,  he  had  held 
every  man’s  life  and  liberty  in  his  hands.  He  gave  free  rein  to 
ruffian  passions,  levying  blackmail  as  he  pleased,  capable  of 
ordering  any  man  who  offended  him  to  bo  beaten,  any  woman 
who  pleased  him  to  be  seized.  His  caprice  in  an  hour  could  for 
ever  ruin  the  happiness  of  whole  families.  He  denounced  loyal 
persons  as  traitors  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  their  estates  or 
obtain  their  wives  and  daughters.  Even  when  banished  to  Brusa 
he  lived  in  insolence,  and  when  the  revolution  was  accomplished 
he  provoked  the  mob  that  tore  him  to  pieces.  The  Sultan’s  Arab 
astrologer,  again,  had  a  grandson,  w’ho  at  the  age  of  fifteen  had 
already  reached  the  rank  of  Inspector  of  Customs. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan  brooked  no  man  even  upon 
the  low’est  steps  of  the  throne  who  was  not  absolutely  dependent 
upon  his  breath.  Every  Turk  of  distinction  or  ability  was  kept 
in  obscurity,  thrown  into  confinement,  or  driven  into  exile.  The 
last  traces  of  the  Liberal  movement  seemed  to  be  erased. 
Independent  personality  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  effective  opposition  seemed  to  be  rooted  out.  By  what 
means  could  it  be  attempted?  To  understand  the  state  of  things 
sw  ept  away  by  the  revolution  we  must  remember  that  the  present 
Sultan  had  done  more  than  suppress  Midhat  Pasha’s  Constitution. 
His  methods  had  wiped  out  all  the  progress  tow'ards  ministerial 
responsibility  and  departmental  efficiency  achieved  in  previous 
reigns.  Abdul  Hamid  created  a  system  of  autocratic  despotism 
more  intense,  vigilant,  and  all-pervading,  more  concentrated  for 
purposes  of  control,  and  more  comprehensive  and  penetrating  in 
its  influence,  than  any  tyranny  ever  exercised,  whether  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  now,  by  any  member  of  the  house  of  Othman. 
Other  Sultans  may  have  had  the  same  conception  of  the  art  of 
government,  but  none  had  ever  executed  and  sustained  the  plan 
of  absolute  rule  with  so  much  skill  and  tenacity.  Abdul  Hamid 
reduced  the  Sublime  Porte  to  the  shadow  of  a  name,  and  he 
w'as  unfortunately  helped  in  that  evil  work  by  Said  Pasha,  who 
again  became  Grand  Vizier  for  a  brief  term  in  the  first  few  days 
of  the  revolution.  The  functions  of  government  w’ere  discharged 
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by  the  Padishah  and  the  Yildiz  Camarilla,  so  that  a  foreign 
ambassador  invited  to  deal  with  Izzet  Pasha ,  the  most  supple  and 
potent  of  the  creatures  of  the  Palace,  asked  in  indignation 
whether  he  was  to  understand  himself  as  being  accredited  to  the 
Turkish  Government  or  to  the  Sultan’s  Second  Secretary.  Let 
us  remember  that  such  a  system  could  not  be  organised  in  the 
West.  The  human  instruments  necessary  for  its  execution  do 
not  exist,  and  the  very  atmosphere,  even  in  Russia,  w'ould  make 
it  impossible.  What  faintest  sign  of  discontent  could  escape 
undetected?  How'  could  any  man  resist  this  tyranny  except  by 
placing  himself  beyond  its  grasp  and  passing  into  voluntary  exile? 
Resistance  from  within  the  Sultan’s  dominions  seemed  fatal, 
from  without  them  academic — in  either  case  futile.  The 
efficiency  of  the  Hamidian  regime  for  rei>ression  was  such  that 
we  cannot  wonder  that  no  serious  trace  of  organised  discontent 
was  detected  in  these  last  few’  years  by  the  keenest  and  most 
competent  witnesses.  But  all  things  die  of  their  owm  excess. 
Discontent  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  completely  driven 
underground,  but  not  destroyed,  becomes  more  dangerous  thaii 
ever.  Tyranny  so  universal  compels  conspiracy  to  be  efficient, 
and  inspires  hatred  even  in  the  tamest  men.  Everyone  was 
prepared  for  a  total  change  of  system  after  the  Sultan’s  death, 
since  no  possible  successor  could  have  the  ability  or  the  prestige 
required  for  perpetuating  the  Yildiz  regime.  If  even  Abdul 
Hamid  himself  has  lived  to  see  the  irretrievable  overthrow’  of 
his  own  despotism,  it  is  above  all  because  vicious  principles  had 
been  pushed  in  every  direction  to  an  intolerable  extreme. 

Yet  for  years  after  the  revival  of  the  Young  Turkish  movement 
at  Paris  and  Geneva  in  the  early  ’nineties,  the  prospects  of 
Liberalism  in  Turkey  seemed  more  than  ever  helpless  and 
hopeless.  The  Ai’menian  massacres  had  appalled  the  world,  but 
they  had  quelled  the  empire.  Abdul  Hamid’s  prestige  rose 
without  ceasing.  He  had  replied  to  British  threats  by  practically 
allying  himself  with  Germany,  and  for  immediate  purposes  he 
had  made  a  good  diplomatic  exchange.  He  had  divided  the 
Powers  by  his  dealings  w’ith  the  German  Emperor,  and  he  had 
gone  far  to  unite  Islam  by  his  victories  over  the  Greeks.  The 
beginnings  of  an  Armenian  peril  he  had  utterly  annihilated. 
He  had  averted  with  almost  superhuman  dexterity  the  worst 
dangers  from  the  Y’ildiz  point  of  view  of  the  Macedonian  problem. 
In  spite  of  the  loss  of  Crete  he  has  kept  his  dominions  upon  the 
mainland  from  dismemberment.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  Russian  armies  were  encamped  within  sight  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  He  had  seen,  and  to  no  small  extent  he  had  helped  to 
effect,  that  change  in  world-i>olitics  which  practically  caused 
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Russian  chances  to  recede  until  they  were  further  from  the 
possession  of  the  Bosphorus  than  in  the  latter  years  of  Catherine 
the  Great.  Under  his  auspices  the  fleet  had  sunk  indeed  into  the 
grotesque  decay  of  “  Harmony  Row,”  but  his  army  had  been 
enlarged  and  reorganised  by  German'  ofticers,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  discouraging  difliculties  with  which  they  had  to  cope,  made 
the  native  fighting  force  of  the  Ottoman  race  a  more  powerful 
military  instrument  than  it  had  been  for  many  generations.  Nor 
is  it  just  to  say  that  the  Hamidian  system  had  no  civilising 
results.  Even  his  commercial  concessions  helped  to  bring  modern 
influences  into  Turkey.  A  great  railway  was  constructed  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Anatolia,  and  its  extension  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  planned.  Let  us  acknowledge  that  this  scheme, 
adverse  as  the  pro[X)sed  method  of  its  execution  might  be  to 
British  interests,  \vas  an  undertaking  great  enough  in  itself  to 
have  conferred  distinction  upon  even  a  more  enlightened  and 
beneficent  reign.  Again,  and  above  all,  the  Hejaz  Railway  has 
been  pushed  on  towards  Mecca.  This  was  regarded  by  the  Sultan 
and  his  subjects  alike  as  the  crowning  work  of  his  life.  It  was 
the  irony  of  fate  that  the  Hamidian  system  was  swept  away 
ju.st  when  the  metals  were  reaching  the  station  already  built  at 
Medina,  and  the  railway  had  reached  the  Prophet’s  city  of  refuge. 
PTom  the  Sultan’s  point  of  view  there  could  hardly  have  been  a 
more  untoward  and  unexpected  coincidence. 

The  time  has  not  come  when  the  history  of  the  latest  and 
greatest  phase  of  the  Young  Turk  movement  can  be  sketched 
even  in  outline,  but  one  main  fact  is  apparent.  By  disabling 
Russia  for  a  long  period,  the  victories  of  Japan  in  the  Manchurian 
War  seemed  to  crown  the  personal  triumph  of  the  Sultan’s  reign. 
In  reality,  the  new  forces  called  into  being  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Pacific  were  to  make  autocracy  in  the  strict  sense  no  less 
impossible  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  than  in  the  empire  of  the 
Tsars.  Three  years  ago  the  breath  of  a  new  age  passed  over  Euroiie 
like  the  wind  that  sounded  in  Ezekiel’s  valley  making  the  dry 
bones  live.  “  It  is  as  painful  to  be  born  as  to  die,”  wrote  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  with  nations  creative  convulsions  often  suggest  not  so 
much  birth  as  destruction.  Universal  suffrage  was  coming  even 
in  Austria.  Russia  seemed  threatened  with  dissolution.  In 
the  Caucasus  and  along  the  Black  Sea  revolutionary  passion  was 
most  ardent  and  extreme.  Turkey  was  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by 
an  atmosphere  of  intense  political  feeling.  There  was  a  subtle 
change  in  the  air  at  large,  in  the  general  feelings  of  men,  and 
this  was  something  that  all  the  spies  of  Y'ildiz  could  not  prevent. 
The  revolution  broke  out  in  the  long  run  as  naturally  as 
electrical  conditions  lead  to  the  thunderclap.  At  the  moment  of 
the  interest  excited  throughout  the  world  by  the  ]X)litical  struggle 
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in  Kussia,  the  Young  Turks  transferred  their  operations  from 
Paris  to  Salonika,  which  has  remained  their  real  headquarters. 
What  happened  for  a  long  period  afterwards  is  what  no  man  has 
yet  attempted  to  tell.  When  our  partial  knowledge  of  methods 
and  results  begins  we  find,  ramifying  throughout  Macedonia,  a 
vast  conspiracy  already  almost  complete.  We  are  told,  in  the 
first  place,  that  freemasonry  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  means 
of  spreading  the  propaganda,  but  though  this  may  have  assisted 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  it  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of 
their  success.  The  truth  is  that  the  Hamidian  methods  had 
defeated  themselves  by  causing  universal  suffering,  w^eariness  and 
hatred,  and  the  Young  Turks  found  that  the  ground  was  prepared 
to  an  extent  beyond  all  expectation  for  receiving  the  germs  of 
insurrection,  and  that  it  had  been  prepared  by  the  Sultan’s  agents 
themselves.  We  may  adapt  a  famous  phrase  from  Eussian 
history:  “It  is  not  Pugatsheff  that  is  dangerous.  It  is  the 
general  discontent.” 

The  conditions  were  wholly  changed.  The  political  freemasons 
in  Macedonia  found  it  needless  to  preach  academic  doctrine. 
They  discovered  that  men  on  every  side  were  ready  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  rottenness  of  the  State.  The  Young  Turks  had  not 
to  create  the  spirit  of  resistance.  They  only  had  to  organise  it. 
They  found  the  elements  of  insurrection  waiting  for  them.  And, 
above  all,  they  w'ere  able  to  work  upon  the  army.  This  is  the 
extraordinary  feature  distinguishing  the  Turkish  conspiracy  from 
revolutionary  effort  in  other  countries.  In  Russia  the  army, 
though  often  reported  to  be  worm-eaten  w’ith  treason ,  has  hitherto 
shown  itself  to  be  a  solid  barrier  between  the  extremists  and  the 
throne.  With  it  anything  could  be  done.  Against  it  almost 
nothing  can  be  done ;  and  as  long  as  the  Tsar  controls  it  he  will 
dominate  the  situation.  In  the  Ottoman  dominions  the  control 
of  the  army  by  the  Young  Turks  has  made  the  revolutionaries 
supreme.  There  were  other  factors.  The  conspirators  pene¬ 
trated  the  lower  ranks  of  all  the  public  services.  They  secured, 
it  is  stated,  a  remarkable  hold  over  the  posts  and  telegraphs.  The 
tables  were  turned  upon  the  spies.  Messages  and  letters  from 
Yildiz  and  its  agents  were  intercepted,  read,  and  misleading 
answ-ers  were  returned.  But  this,  although  an  invaluable  adjunct, 
was  chiefly  important  because  it  enabled  the  great  plot  in  the 
army  to  be  carried  out  with  more  impunity.  Thus  the  revolution 
in  one  way  was  intensely  in  accordance  with  Turkish  tradition. 

The  whole  Ottoman  race  is  an  army  permanently  encamped 
upon  its  conquests.  Even  political  revolution  took  the  form  of 
the  greatest  and  most  orderly  of  military  mutinies.  The  Sultan 
had  sought,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  raise  his  power  and  prestige 
as  Caliph  by  encouraging  the  pan-Islamic  idea.  He  had  con- 
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structod  his  railways,  and  netted  his  whole  empire  in  a  system 
of  surveillance  and  intrigue.  But  in  neglecting  the  detail  of 
army  administration  almost  as  utterly  as  the  interests  of  the  fleet 
he  had  committed  the  greatest  error  that  could  be  charged  against 
a  ruler  of  the  house  of  Othman.  The  officers  themselves  proved 
easy  to  gain.  Why?  For  the  simple  reason  that  any  con¬ 
ceivable  change  must  better  their  condition.  They  saw  the 
incompetent  and  worthless  creatures  of  Yildiz  rapidly  advanced, 
wdiile,  to  men  looking  back  upon  long  years  of  loyal  and  able 
service,  but  with  no  other  recommendation  than  their  merit,  pro¬ 
motion  was  denied  until  hope  deferred  sickened  the  heart.  And 
among  the  officers  more  than  among  any  other  class  of  men  the 
system  of  espionage  wms  at  once  dreaded  and  scorned.  They 
listened  eagerly  to  those  who  said,  “You  have  the  power;  why 
not  sw'eep  it  away  ?  ’  ’  There  was  even  less  difficulty  in  dealing 
w’ith  the  rank  and  file.  Even  the  exemplary  patience  of  the 
Turkish  soldier  had  been  exhausted  in  the  last  few  years  by  the 
treatment  he  had  received.  The  men,  in  many  cases  with 
families  far  aw^ay  wholly  or  partially  dependent  upon  them,  were 
kept  with  the  colours  long  beyond  their  time.  They  were  unpaid, 
ill-fed,  ill-clothed.  What  oppression  wreaked  in  ordinary  times 
upon  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  could  compare  with 
wrongs  like  these  systematically  inflicted  through  the  army  upon 
the  whole  mass  of  the  Turkish  population  in  itself?  And  things 
bitter  in  themselves  were  made  more  intolerable  by  contrast.  The 
efl'orts  of  the  German  instructors  held  up  the  highest  military 
ideal  before  the  officers  they  endeavoured  to  train.  The  Gen¬ 
darmerie  corps,  smart,  well  nourished,  punctually  paid  under  the 
foreign  officers,  was  an  object  lesson  even  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Turkish  army  in  Macedonia.  The  Y^oung  Turk  movement 
succeeded  not  so  much  because  it  had  become  more  formidable 
in  itself  than  it  w'as  in  the  days  w'hen  so  much  disparagement 
and  ridicule  were  directed  against  what  the  critics  were  pleased 
to  call  its  academic  principles,  but  because  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  were  able  by  a  combination 
of  masterly  skill  and  happy  accident  to  utilise  the  temper  of 
mutiny  in  the  army. 

The  rest  we  know.  Enver  Bey,  the  prime  mover  of  the  plot 
at  Salonika,  found  himself  invited  in  flattering  terms  to  Yildiz, 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  been  denounced  to  the  Sultan  at 
last,  and  fled  to  his  friend,  Niazi  Bey,  the  Commandant  of 
Eesna.  This  officer  had  strong  Albanian  connections.  Although 
the  great  outbreak  was  not  to  have  taken  place  until  some  months 
later,  Niazi  resolved  to  act  at  once,  and  with  a  chosen  band  he 
threw  himself  into  the  hills.  Shemsi  Pasha,  ordered  to  suppress 
the  mutiny  with  a  stern  hand,  was  murdered.  Osman  Hydadet, 
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attempting  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Palace  in  barracks,  fell 
under  a  rain  of  bullets.  The  conspirators  had  been  at  work  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  even  there  the  seeds  of  disaffection  had  been 
j^vvn.  If  the  Anatolian  battalions  ordered  to  Monastir  refused  to 
fire  uix)n  their  mutinous  comrades,  it  was  not  so  much  because 
they  were  in  political  sympathy  with  Young  Turk  principles 
as  because  they  felt  that  the  insurrection  represented,  above 
all,  the  cause  of  every  soldier  in  the  army.  Beneath  the 
Hamidian  autocracy  the  ground  crumbled  away  until  the  whole 
fabric  crashed  to  the  ground.  The  trouble  extended  rapidly 
from  the  third  army  corps  in  Macedonia  to  the  second,  whose 
district  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Bosphorus.  Threatening 
messages  were  received  in  the  last  days  of  the  old  regime 
even  from  the  forces  of  Adrianople.  But  the  three  vilayets — 
by  a  master-stroke  of  Nemesis — remained  the  base  of  the 
rebellion,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  European  provinces  messages 
to  Yildiz  announced  that  the  cause  of  des^xitism  was  lost. 
Even  the  Albanians  were  full  of  the  spirit  of  revolt.  They 
would  not  rise  against  a  Moslem  movement  led  by  the  Ottoman 
army,  but  were  rather  like  to  make  common  cause  with  it.  All 
Macedonia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Young  Turks.  Marshal 
Osman,  sent  to  the  scene  of  disorder  as  Comniander-in-Chief, 
found  himself  practically  a  prisoner.  When  the  Vali  of  Monastir 
publicly  proclaimed  in  the  presence  of  the  troops  the  restoration 
of  Midhat’s  Constitution,  it  was  felt  that  the  game  was  up.  Even 
if  the  Young  Turks  and  the  mutinous  regiments  could  be  success¬ 
fully  combated,  as  some  thought,  the  struggle  w'ould  be  serious 
and  hazardous,  and  no  matter  which  side  might  conquer,  civil 
war  between  Turks  must  mean  the  triumph  of  the  Christians. 
Choosing  the  lesser  evil,  the  Sultan  drank  the  cup  of  bitterness, 
and  on  the  twenty-third  of  July — a  month  already  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  revolutions  both  in  France  and  the  United  States — the 
restoration  of  Midhat’s  Constitution  was  proclaimed. 

It  is  probable  that  Abdul  Hamid  even  then  did  not  foresee  the 
full  results  of  his  action,  or  realise  that  an  irrevocable  thing  had 
happened.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  Press  was  free.  In  another 
day  the  people  had  realised  their  freedom.  All  barriers  were 
burst  by  that  strange  flood  of  enthusiasm,  profound,  tranquil, 
mighty,  that  swept  the  system  of  Yildiz  utterly  away.  Ferid 
Pasha  fell  just  after  he  had  received  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 
“Kutchuk”  Said,  appointed  Grand  Vizier  in  his  place,  fell  after 
a  few  days  because  he  was  thought  to  be,  though  sincere,  not 
sufficiently  advanced.  The  Sultan  struggled  to  keep  control  over 
the  Ministries  of  War  and  Marine  at  least,  but  was  compelled  to 
surrender.  The  Sheikh  ul  Islam,  perhaps  the  most  important 
l)er6onage  in  the  Empire  next  to  the  Sultan  himself,  announced 
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that  the  latter  had  sworn,  and  re-sworn,  fidelity  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  its  entirety,  and  declared  that  nothing  in  the  new  regime 
with  its  unparalleled  scenes  of  reconciliation  between  all  races 
and  creeds,  was  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  A  com- 
pletely  Constitutional  Ministry,  including  a  Greek  and  an 
Armenian  statesman,  was  formed  under  Kiamil.  All  tendencies 
to  open  disorder  were  speedily  checked.  The  arrival  of  the  new 
British  Ambassador,  Sir  Gerald  Lowther,  was  hailed  as  an 
auspicious  event  at  the  opening  of  the  golden  era.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  M.  Isvolsky  have  withdrawn  their  proposals  for 
Macedonian  reform.  They  have  acted  with  admirable  judgment. 
The  aims  of  tlieir  policy  have,  in  fact,  been  realised.  All  the 
bands  to  the  number  of  over  a  hundred  have  surrendered,  and 
the  pacification  of  the  three  vilayets  is  for  the  moment  marvel¬ 
lously  complete. 

Yet,  above  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  spirit  of  the 
A^oung  Turkish  movement  is  intensely  patriotic.  The  new’  men 
desire  to  keep  every  inch  of  territory  at  present  under  Ottoman 
control ;  and  if  we  think  European  interference  will  be  easier  than 
in  the  past  w’e  are  mistaken.  They  wish,  first  of  all,  to  cleanse 
the  finances  and  to  reorganise  the  services.  While  friendly  to  all 
Powers,  and  not  in  the  least  hostile  to  Germany,  as  some  have 
imagined — for  they  are  full  of  gratitude  for  the  work  accomplished 
in  the  army  by  Von  der  Goltz  Pasha,  Auler  Pasha,  and  many 
another — they  look  chiefly  to  England  and  France  for  sympathy 
and  financial  help.  They  have  sent  for  expert  foreign  advisers 
to  put  their  accounts  in  order,  and  if  they  need  help  they  ought 
to  be  accommodated.  It  is  certain  that  events  wall  not  long  keep 
a  course  of  such  idyllic  smoothness  as  they  have  hitherto  pursued. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  regime  which  has  been  overthrown 
can  never  be  restored.  The  future  is  full  of  hope  indeed,  but  also 
of  doubt  and  of  danger.  The  sympathy  of  Englishmen  of  all 
parties  must  be  wdth  the  Y'oung  Turks  in  their  attempt  to  weld 
all  the  races  and  creeds  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  into  a  unity 
resembling  that  of  the  Hapsburg  dominions.  They  have  shown 
up  to  now  extraordinary  skill  and  decision,  but  they  are  facing 
a  task  of  enormous  complexity  and  peril.  There  are  many  aspects 
of  this  unprecedented  situation  ujxin  w’hich  w’e  have  been  unable 
to  touch  at  all  in  a  preliminary  article  like  the  present ;  but  one 
final  w’arning  must  not  be  omitted.  Though  the  Young  Turks 
are  in  the  ascendant,  the  Old  Turks  exist  and  may  rally;  the 
racial  and  religious  passions  now  appeased  have  not  been  extin¬ 
guished ;  we  are  at  the  opening  of  the  first  volume,  not  at  the 
end  of  the  third ;  and  the  future  of  the  Turkish  revolution  will 
fill  the  world  with  comment  for  many  a  month  to  come. 

Viator. 


II. 


Turkey  :  The  Old  Kegime  and  the  New. 

When  Abdul  Hamid  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Osmanlis  as 
Sultan  of  Turkey  he  was  without  any  preparation  for  the  high 
office  which  the  hapless  fate  of  his  immediate  successors  had 
rendered  vacant.  Without  training,  without  a  single  friend 
whom  he  could  trust,  surrounded  by  those  who  had  deposed  his 
uncle,  Abdul  Aziz,  and  driven  to  insanity  his  own  brother  Murad, 
Abdul  Hamid  found  the  integrity  of  Turkey  assailed  upon  all 
sides,  whilst  he  himself  appeared  to  be  the  least  fitting  person 
to  forestall  the  calamities  which  were  impending. 

With  the  deposition  of  his  uncle,  the  knell  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  seemed  to  have  sounded.  War  with  Eussia 
loomed  across  the  frontier ;  the  atrocities  in  Bulgaria  had  filled 
Europe  with  gasping  horror;  Montenegro  and  Servia  were  in 
conflict.  When  this  recluse,  drawn  from  his  retreat  among 
Mullahs  and  Imams,  became  installed  in  Yildiz,  there  was  not  a 
Power  that  would  assist  him,  nor  was  there  an  official  upon  whom 
he  could  rely.  The  treasury  had  been  depleted  by  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  Abdul  Aziz,  and  could  no  longer  remit  the  interest  on 
the  cou^x)!!.  No  new  loan  was  possible,  yet  armies  were  urgently 
needed  to  restrain  Servia  and  Montenegro,  while  there  was  no 
portion  of  the  Empire  which  was  not  threatened.  Greece  was 
menacing  in  the  south,  Eussia  in  the  north  and  east,  Austria  in 
the  west,  and  a  European  Commission  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  finances  of  Turkey — the  Commission  whose 
labours  established  the  Ottoman  Bank  and  the  Dette  Publique. 
The  first  sitting  had  just  begun  when,  on  December  23rd,  1876, 
salvoes  of  artillery  were  heard,  and  Safvet  Pasha,  the  President 
of  the  Conference,  explained  that  they  were  to  celebrate  the 
promulgation  of  a  Constitution. 

“  A  great  act,”  said  he,  “is  being  accomplished  at  this  hour. 
...  It  inaugurates  a  new  era  for  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  people.” 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  fundamental  and  essential 
provisions  of  the  119  Articles  which  this  Constitution  contained  : 

“  Indivisibility  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Sultan, 
Supreme  Calif  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  Sovereign  of  all 
Ottoman  subjects,  is  irresponsible  and  inviolable.  His  pre¬ 
rogatives  are  those  of  the  constitutional  Sovereigns  of  the 
West.  The  subjects  of  his  Empire  are  without  distinction 
called  Ottomans.  Their  individual  liberty  is  inviolable  and 
guaranteed  by  the  law's.  Islamism  is  the  religion  of  the 
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State,  but  the  free  exercise  of  all  recognised  forms  of  worship 
is  guaranteed,  and  the  religious  privileges  of  the  communities 
are  maintained.  No  provision  giving  a  theocratic  character 
to  the  institutions  of  the  State  exists  in  the  Constitution. 

“  Liberty  of  the  Press.  Eight  of  association.  Eight  of 
petition  for  all  Ottomans  to  the  two  Chambers.  Liberty  of 
instruction.  Equality  of  all  Ottomans  in  the  face  of  the 
law.  The  same  rights  and  the  same  duties  towards  the 
country.  Admission  to  public  functions  without  distinction 
of  religion.  Equal  division  of  taxes.  Property  guaranteed. 
The  home  inviolable. 

“The  Council  of  Ministers  deliberates  under  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  Every  Minister  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his  Department. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  can  demand  the  arraignment  of 
the  Ministers.  A  high  court  is  instituted  to  judge  them.  In 
case  of  a  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  hostile  to  the 
Ministry  on  an  important  question,  the  Sultan  either  changes 
his  Ministers  or  dissolves  the  Chamber.  The  Ministers  may 
be  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  tw’o  Chambers,  and  are 
allowed  to  speak.  Questions  may  be  asked  them.  The 
ajipointments  of  public  functionaries,  made  according  to 
conditions  fixed  by  law,  cannot  be  revoked  without  legal  and 
legitimate  reasons.  Eesponsibility  of  functionaries  is  not 
affected  by  orders  contrary  to  law  which  they  may  receive 
from  a  superior. 

“  The  General  Assembly  of  Ottomans  is  composed  of  two 
Chambers,  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which 
meet  on  the  First  of  November  each  year,  and  of  which  the 
sitting  lasts  four  months.  A  Message  from  the  Sultan  is 
addressed  to  the  two  Chambers  at  the  opening  of  each 
Session .  The  members  of  the  twm  Chambers  are  free  to  vote 
and  give  their  opinions.  Imperative  ‘  mandat  ’  is  inter¬ 
dicted.  The  initiative  of  the  law  belongs,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  Ministry,  then  to  the  Chambers,  under  the  form  of 
proposition.  The  laws  are  submitted  first  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  then  to  the  Senate,  finally  to  the  Imperial 
sanction. 

“The  Senate  is  composed  of  members  nominated  by  the 
Sultan,  and  chosen  from  among  the  celebrities  of  the  country. 
The  Senate  votes  the  laws  already  adopted  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  sends  back  to  that  Chamber  or  rejects 
arrangements  which  are  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  to  the 
integrity  and  security  of  the  State. 

“There  is  a  Deputy  for  every  100,000  inhabitants.  The 
election  is  by  secret  ballot.  The  position  of  Deputy  is 
incompatible  wdth  the  discharge  of  public  functions.  General 
election  of  Deputies  takes  place  every  four  years.  They  may 
be  re-elected.  In  case  of  tbe  dissolution  of  the  Chamber, 
general  elections  take  place,  and  the  new  Chamber  meets 
within  six  months  of  the  date  of  dissolution.  The  meetings 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  public.  The  Deputies  cannot 
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be  arrested  nor  prosecuted  during  the  Sessions  without  the 
authorisation  of  the  Chamber.  The  Chamber  votes  the  Laws 
by  Articles  and  the  Budget  by  Chapters. 

“  Tlie  Judges  are  irremovable.  The  audiences  of  the 
Tribunals  are  public.  Defence  is  free.  Judgments  can  be 
published.  No  interference  can  take  place  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  The  attributes  of  the  Tribunals  will  be 
clearly  defined.  S^x'dal  Tribunals  and  Commissions  are 
forbidden.  A  Public  Ministry  is  created.  The  High  Court 
called  on  to  judge  the  Ministers,  the  members  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  and  persons  accused  of  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  and  of  attempts  against  the  State,  is  comix)sed  of 
judicial  and  administrative  celebrities. 

“  No  tax  can  be  established  or  collected  except  by  virtue 
of  law.  The  law',  of  the  Budget  is  voted  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Session ,  and  for  one  year  only.  The  final  settlement 
of  the  completed  Budget  is  submitted  to  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies  under  form  of  law.  The  ‘  Cour  des  Comptes  ’ 
addresses  each  year  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  report  of 
the  financial  accounts,  and  every  quarter  to  the  Sultan  an 
account  of  the  financial  iX)sition.  The  members  of  the 
‘  Cour  des  Comptes  ’  are  irremovable.  No  revocation  can 
take  place  without  the  decision  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

“  Provincial  administration  is  based  on  the  broadest  form  of 
decentralisation.  The  General  Councils  elected  treat  of  the 
affairs  of  the  province,  and  control  them.  Every  Canton 
shall  have  a  Council  elected  for  each  of  the  different  com¬ 
munities  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  The  communes  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Municipal  Councils  elected. 

“  Interpretation  of  the  laws  belongs,  according  to  their 
nature,  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  to  the  Council  of  State, 
or  to  the  Senate.  The  Constitution  can  only  be  modified  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Ministry,  or  of  either  Chamber,  and  by 
a  vote  of  the  two  Chambers,  wdth  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
sanctioned  by  the  Sultan.” 

The  Constitution  w'as  the  wnrk  of  Midhat  Pasha,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  one  of  the  first  of  the  ‘‘Young  Turks.”  Midhat  had 
been  a  leader  of  the  Palace  conspiracy  in  which  Abdul  Aziz  was 
assassinated,  and  he  had  exacted  from  Murad  a  pledge  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  a  Constitution.  He  helped  the  present  Sultan  to  get  rid 
of  Murad,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  the  worst  political 
reactionary  of  all  the  Sultans  began  his  reign  with  a  proclamation 
which  described  ‘‘the  aspirations  of  Erance  and  the  practice  of 
England.”  Called  into  existence  on  December  23rd,  1876,  the 
Turkish  Parliament  met  in  March,  1877,  and  passed  awmy  in 
February  of  1878  by  order  of  the  Sultan  and  in  virtue  of  Article 
H  of  the  Constitution,  which  reserved  to  the  throne  the  right 
of  closing  both  houses  at  its  pleasure. 

c  c  2 
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The  reform  movement  in  Turkey  from  its  earliest  phase 
has  been  marked  by  the  warring  policies  of  one  or  other  of 
the  different  Constitutional  factions.  To-day  the  Young  Turks 
are  united  over  what  in  1876-78  precipitated  disaster;  but 
although  the  Softas  helped  Midhat  at  the  outset  of  his  task  in 
August  of  1876,  they  petitioned  the  Grand  Vizier  against  the 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  which  extended  citizenship  to  the 
Christian  elements.  Objecting  to  the  military  obligations 
involved  in  the  proposed  emancipation  of  the  Christians,  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  Patriarchs  were  also  roused  against  the  contem- 
2>lated  measure,  which  was  to  the  liking  of  no  party  and  due 
solely  to  the  political  prescience  of  Midhat  himself.  With 
singular  sagacity  he  realised  that  the  equality  of  all  races  and 
creeds  before  the  law  was  the  sole  prospect  of  salvation  remaining 
to  Turkey,  and  with  his  fall  from  office  an  end  was  put  temporarily 
to  the  constitutional  movement. 

If  with  the  downfall  of  Midhat  the  fortunes  of  the  Young 
Turks  movement  languished,  there  was  a  revival  of  activity 
during  the  ’nineties.  In  the  following  years,  too,  quite  a  number 
of  committees  of  progressive  men  of  various  blood,  speech,  and 
faith  came  into  existence — both  inside  and  outside  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  For  a  time  Paris  and  Geneva  were  the  chief  centres 
of  the  organisation  in  Europe,  and  when  papers  appeared  in 
support  of  the  interests  of  the  party  a  direct  appeal  to  Euroj^ean 
opinion  was  made  by  the  moderate  tone  of  their  statements  upon 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Young  Turks.  By  degrees,  however, 
converts  were  gained  in  the  outlying  areas  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Egyqit,  and 
new  branches  of  the  parent  society  grew  up  in  which  a  more 
militant  note  was  imparted  to  the  i)ropaganda  of  the  party  than 
was  favoured  in  Paris  and  Geneva.  Thus  rifts  had  already  begun 
to  appear  in  the  platform  of  the  Young  Turks  wffien  some  forty- 
seven  representative  delegates  assembled  at  Paris  in  1902,  under 
the  presidency  of  Prince  Sahab-Eddin,  to  discuss  reforms  and 
the  future  of  the  party. 

The  programme  at  first  submitted  to  the  Congress  was  as 
follows  : — 

1.  A  declaration  of  loyalty  towards  the  ruling  dynasty 
within  the  limits  of  law. 

2.  Promotion  of  modern,  i^rogrcssive  civilisation  among 
the  adherents  of  Mohammedan  creed ;  and  jrrotection  of 
other  religions  on  the  same  footing  of  equality. 

3.  Establishment  of  harmonious  political  co-operation 
among  all  Ottomans,  Mussulman  or  non-Mussulman. 
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4.  Adoption  of  the  Constitution,  which  was  promulgated 
in  1875,  as  the  basis  of  government. 

At  a  second  preparatory  meeting  a  further  paragraph  was 
added,  seeking,  in  combination  with  a  return  to  the  Constitution 


of  1870,  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  indissolubility  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  the  surest  and  most  precious  guarantee 
of  general  reform.  This  policy  was  not  one,  however,  which 
api)ealed  to  all  members  of  the  Assembly.  In  their  mistrust  of 
the  Sultan  a  number  of  the  delegates  proposed  to  call  upon  the 
Powers,  signatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  and  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  of  1878,  to  exercise  their  kindly  offices  in  winning 
recognition  of  these  elementary  principles  of  good  government 
and  in  securing  Turkey’s  observance  of  her  international  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  suggestion  that  foreign  Pow’ers  should  be  brought 
in  to  guarantee  reform  w^as  violently  assailed,  and  ultimately 
precipitated  a  split  in  the  councils  of  the  party,  w'hich  increased 
as  the  years  passed. 

Led  by  the  Armenians,  anxious  to  see  the  reconstitution  of 
an  Armenian  State  and  preferring  to  identify  themselves  wdth 
the  programme  of  the  Macedonian  Committees  rather  than  to 
supfwrt  anything  that  would  tend  to  prevent  the  break-up  of 
Turkey,  a  campaign  of  anarchy  was  begun  by  the  more  militant 
groups.  The  difficulties  in  which  the  Paris  and  Geneva  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Young  Turks  were  placed  by  the  schism  w'ere 
increased  through  the  amazing  variety  of  racial  interests  that 
now  clamoured  for  amelioration.  While  the  Armenian  Societies 
were  anxious  to  w^ork  wdth  the  Young  Turks  in  so  far  as  each 
was  willing  to  put  an  end  to  the  Hamidian  regime,  there  were 
the  aspirations  of  the  Albanian,  Syrian,  Bulgarian,  Greek,  and 
other  elements,  opposed  equally  to  moderate  counsels  and  to  each 
other,  to  be  considered. 

Common  basis  of  action,  and  a  co-operative  programme,  were 
rapidly  becoming  imperative,  as  much  through  fear  of  foreign 
intervention  in  suppression  of  Macedonian  disorders  as  from  the 
hopelessness  of  securing  any  actual  reforms  by  sporadic  resistance. 
In  December  of  last  year,  therefore,  a  second  Congress  of  Y^oung 
Turks  was  called.  Among  the  groups  who  despatched  delegates 
were  the  Ottoman  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  the 
Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation,  the  Ottoman  League  of 
Private  Initiative  of  Decentralisation  and  Constitution,  and  the 
Israelite  Committee  of  Egypt.  After  exhaustive  discussion,  in 
which  the  principle  of  moderation  w'as  admitted  to  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  general  interests  of  the  fraternity  than  the 
existing  methods  of  the  revolutionaries,  a  working  agreement 
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was  made  between  the  Moderate  element  and  the  various 
Armenian,  Jewish,  and  Macedonian  revolutionary  committees. 

Although  discrepancies  still  existed  between  the  respective 
views  of  the  active  branches  and  the  governing  body,  much  dis¬ 
agreement  was  made  to  disappear,  and  the  Ottoman  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress,  working  avow^edly  for  the  affirmation  of 
the  Midhatian  principle  of  racial  and  religious  equality  in  Turkey, 
became  ix)tential  head  of  the  Young  Turks.  For  a  time,  at  all 
events,  the  situation  w’as  saved  in  the  interests  of  the  moderate 
element,  and  the  following  principles  were  agreed  upon  as  worthy 
of  general  acceptance  by  the  several  groups  as  the  result  of  the 
Confei’ence  :  — 

1.  The  abdication  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid. 

2.  Radical  change  of  the  present  regime. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  Parliament. 

Such  a  programme  obviously  pointed  to  revolution  at  some 
future  date,  and,  while  counsels  of  moderation  still  proceeded 
from  the  Ottoman  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress,  elaborate 
preparations  against  possible  eventualities  were  made  in  Turkey 
itself.  For  the  nonce  the  leaders  of  the  movement  continued  to 
reside  abroad,  actively  engaged  in  pursuit  of  their  plans  and 
insistent  upon  the  peaceful  character  of  their  intentions.  In 
every  village  a  committee  was  formed  for  the  enlistment  of 
members,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  empow’ered  to  act  upon 
its  own  initiative  in  the  adjustment  of  grievances.  It  is  to  the 
divided  control  which  this  arrangement  created  that  so  many  of 
the  recent  disorders  can  be  attributed,  for  the  local  committees, 
unmindful  of  the  intricacies  of  the  international  situation,  were 
not  always  able  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  the 
movement  wms  aggressive,  while  its  methods  were  passive. 

The  oaths  subscribed  by  the  members  partook  of  the  pic¬ 
turesqueness  that  is  usually  associated  with  secret  societies.  A 
revolver  and  a  knife  were  placed  upon  a  Koran,  which  was  held 
to  the  forehead  of  the  new  member  as  he  repeated  in  solemn 
tones  :  — 

I  swear  in  the  name  of  God  and  Mahommed  that  I  will  fight  for 
nationality,  freedom,  and  truth  while  a  drop  of  blood  remains  in  my  body. 

With  this  oath  taken  the  member  then  paid  his  tax  and  under¬ 
took  to  provide  himself  with  a  rifle  and  to  be  prepared  to  abandon 
family,  work,  and  friends  at  any  moment  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  fight  for  the  cause.  Moneys,  derived  from  the  taxation  to 
which  the  members  were  subject,  accruing  from  donations  or 
obtained  in  the  course  of  operations,  were  to  be  devoted  primarily 
to  the  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  and  secondly 
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to  the  support  of  the  families  of  those  members  who  might  be 
killed  during  the  course  of  the  revolution. 

In  a  movement  in  which  the  taking  of  life  was  regarded  as  of 
little  consequence,  it  is  almost  surprising  to  find  that  elaborate 
measures  were  drawn  up  to  regulate  the  passing  of  death- 
sentences  upon  enemies  of  the  cause.  These  were  held  to  be 
all  who  adopted  any  measures  of  suppression  against  the  party 
whether  action  was  directed  against  the  individual  or  the  organisa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole,  while  traitors  were  those  who  revealed  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  party  to  the  authorities,  who  hindered  the  plans  of 
the  movement,  who  declined  to  carry  arms  or  refused  to  pay  the 
taxes.  Cases  were  dealt  with  summarily,  and  mercy  was  not  a 
distinguishing  quality  in  the  verdict  of  the  tribunals  by  whom 
sentences  were  passed.  Yet  the  infliction  of  the  death  sentence 
was  no  part  of  a  haphazard  arrangement,  but  was  relegated  to 
a  special  corps  of  assassins,  whose  remuneration  depended  largely 
upon  the  status  of  the  person  who  was  killed.  It  was  governed 
also  by  the  means  which  were  employed  to  accomplish  the  task 
and  the  financial  position  of  the  group  at  the  time. 

Although  Christians  were  not  allowed  at  first  to  participate  in 
the  movement,  at  a  later  date  they  were  permitted  to  become 
affiliated  with  it,  when  they  were  conceded  the  right  to  carry 
arms  and  to  contribute  to  the  funds,  but  were  compelled  to 
subscribe  a  different  oath.  To  Mussulmans  and  Christians  alike 
the  committees  recommended  :  — 

1.  Armed  resistance  to  acts  of  the  authorities. 

2.  Non-armed  resistance  by  means  of  jxilitical  and  economic 
strikes,  strikes  of  officials,  ix)lice,  &c. 

3.  llefusal  to  pay  taxes. 

4.  Propaganda  in  the  army ;  soldiers  to  be  asked  not  to 
march  against  the  people  or  the  revolutionaries. 

5.  General  insurrection. 

Although  conditions  in  Turkey  caused  the  programme  of  the 
Young  Turks  to  be  hailed  with  satisfaction,  the  cause  possessed 
little  prospect  of  success  so  long  as  the  mutual  antipathies  of 
the  various  peoples  were  preserved.  Pace  prejudice  so  dominates 
the  conditions  of  the  Nearer  East  that  it  has  become  a  factor  of 
great  importance  in  the  administration  of  the  country,  and  one, 
too,  which  the  Sultan  has  invariably  turned  to  his  advantage. 
Hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  racial  prejudices  on 
the  common  ground  of  some  mutual  understanding,  and  it  was 
because  racial  unity  was  unknown  that  the  problem  of  Macedonia 
remained  unsolved.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan  are  those  which  have  accompanied  the  Turkish 
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rendering  of  the  cry,  “  One  Flag  One  People.”  Hitherto  such 
an  outburst  would  have  been  as  unintelligible  as  it  would  have 
proved  unexpected,  for  the  divers  races  regarded  the  Sultan  with 
indifference  and  each  other  with  contempt.  Yet  under  the 
influence  of  the  agents  of  the  Young  Turks  a  racial  solidarity 
has  been  achieved  which  of  itself  has  gone  some  way  towards 
securing  the  defeat  of  the  Sultan. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  at  what  point  in  their  plans  the  Young 
Turks  were  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  the  various  races,  but 
it  must  be  obvious  to  anyone  with  the  most  perfunctory  know¬ 
ledge  of  Turkey,  that  once  this  particular  question  had  been 
adjusted  the  plans  of  the  Young  Turks  were  destined  to  prevail. 
Aside  from  this  aspect  of  the  situation,  the  conditions  of  life  in 
Turkey  long  since  had  approached  the  sum  total  of  misery  that 
the  human  machine  could  endure.  Tyranny  of  every  form 
flourished,  poverty  was  universal,  and  each  grade  of  society  was 
the  victim  of  the  one  above  it.  For  years  the  burden  of  an 
intolerant  autocracy,  in  which  freedom  of  sjTeech  w'as  denied, 
liberty  of  movement  wms  impossible,  and  human  life  was  never 
safe,  has  been  borne  without  complaint. 

In  a  measure  these  things  sprang  from  the  Sultan,  in  whom 
suspicion  was  innate,  and  whose  spies  were  everywhere.  In  the 
public  office,  in  the  harem,  in  the  street,  in  the  dining-room,  in 
the  baths,  wherever  one  went,  whatever  one  did,  the  secret 
emissaries  of  the  Sultan  were  there  to  report.  To  espionage 
Abdul  Hamid  has  given  his  choicest  thoughts,  and  the  system  of 
surveillance  w'hich  he  organised  wdth  the  powder  of  his  private 
means  was  a  w-onderful  yet  terrible  piece  of  machinery.  Through 
it  no  father  could  trust  his  sons,  nor  a  master  his  servants,  for 
Abdul  Hamid  had  proved  that  no  one  was  beyond  suspicion  nor 
above  temptation.  As  a  consequence,  the  lives  of  the  highest 
and  of  the  lowest  of  his  subjects  were  affected  in  a  most  remark¬ 
able  manner.  A  feeling  of  constraint  permeated  everywhere, 
influencing  the  simplest  actions  and  the  most  unconsidered 
speech,  until  life  became,  from  the  capital  itself  to  the  most 
distant  confines  of  the  empire,  a  constant  horror,  unenjoyablc 
even  by  the  spies  themselves,  as  the  Sultan  was  too  astute  to 
place  any  credence  in  the  evidence  of  the  spy  that  himself  had 
not  been  spied  upon. 

To  a  system  of  delation  that  was  marvellous  in  the  perfection 
to  which  it  attained,  the  Sultan  added  a  policy  that  wms  based 
upon  corruption  and  regulated  by  favouritism.  The  worst 
methods  of  Eastern  despotism  have  prevailed  for  years  past  at 
Yildiz,  where  for  many  reasons  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  regarded  the  court  as  aboriginal  and  Asiatic.  From  his 
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earliest  youth  Abdul  Hamid  has  always  gone  in  fear  of  assassina¬ 
tion,  and  partially  on  this  ground  he  has  chosen  to  administer 
the  government  of  his  empire  single-handed.  If  the  pressure 
which  such  a  system  of  centralisation  naturally  produces  proclaims 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  be  among  the  hardest  worked  of  con¬ 
temporary  sovereigns,  it  also  prepared  the  way  for  systematic 
abuses  which  arose  from  the  impossibility  of  the  task  that  he  had 
set  himself. 

Among  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  this  system  of  government 
were  the  public  services,  for  the  interests  of  which  a  sufficiency  of 
funds  was  not  forthcoming.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  account  of  arrears  of  pay  was  universal,  and  class  preyed 
upon  class.  While  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  Government  offices 
were  bought  and  sold,  and  promotion  was  only  possible  at  a 
price,  the  lower  grades  resorted  to  illegal  taxation  and  were  no 
less  corrupt.  The  existence  of  such  an  order  of  life  continuing 
year  after  year  ultimately  affected  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nation, 
goading  them  to  that  support  of  the  Young  Turks  without  which 
recent  developments  would  have  been  impossible.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  moment  was  ripe  for  the  Young  Turks 
to  press  the  acceptance  of  their  propaganda  upon  the  Sultan,  for 
the  nation  was  behind  them,  and  the  conspicuous  success  which 
has  rewarded  their  efforts  must  be  taken  as  revealing  its  weariness 
with  existing  conditions. 

In  spite  of  the  careful  organisation  which  their  various  measures 
show  the  Young  Turks  party  to  possess,  there  has  been  an  element 
of  luck  in  the  proceedings  which  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  and 
which,  if  eliminated,  might  disclose  the  foundations  of  the 
movement  to  be  in  some  danger  of  collapse.  Hitherto  in  Turkey 
the  Sultan  has  been  able  to  rely  upon  his  army;  but,  if  there  is 
one  thing  more  jnominent  than  another  in  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  there,  it  is  that  the  determining  factor  in  the  revolution 
has  been  the  army.  The  more  carefully  the  events  of  the  last 
few  weeks  are  studied,  the  more  clear  does  it  become  that  the 
force  which  brought  about  the  surrender  of  the  Sultan  was  the 
army.  Popular  movements  are  never  satisfactorily  championed 
by  military  pronuncianiientos .  In  such  cases  they  are  usually 
subservient  to  some  influence,  either  personal  or  professional.  If 
the  motives  which  called  forth  the  proclamation  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps  m  Macedonia  are  scrutinised,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  are  professional  rather  than  political.  No  doubt  Niaza  Bey 
was  sincere  when  he  gave  the  signal  of  revolt  to  Monastir  by 
capturing  Marshal  Osman  Pasha ;  no  doubt  he  was  inspired  by 
the  highest  aspirations  of  his  party  when  he  issued  at  the  same 
time  his  famous  manifesto  to  the  Greek,  Bulgarian,  and  Servian 
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inhabitants  whose  jealousies  had  brought  chaos  to  the  province 
Yet,  because  the  bands  laid  down  their  arms  and  fell  upon  each 
others’  necks  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  sentiments,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  army,  once  its  grievances  have  been  adjusted,  will 
continue  to  profess  sympathy  wdth  the  Y'oung  Turks. 

Undoubtedly  many  of  the  military  leaders  are  patriots,  but  the 
majority  of  the  officers  who  have  joined  the  Y'oung  Turks  are 
actuated  chiefly  by  grievances  in  regard  to  arrears  of  pay,  exces¬ 
sively  prolonged  service ,  and  an  intolerable  system  of  ‘  ‘  secret 
reports,”  with  its  concomitant  of  unfair  promotion.  If  their 
discontent  has  found  a  ready  response  in  the  usually  docile  and 
loyal  rank-and-file,  it  is  not  because  the  Young  Turkish  propa¬ 
ganda  has  made  any  great  progress  in  that  direction,  but  because 
the  conditions  of  service  in  Macedonia  during  the  last  few  years 
*  have  been  subversive  of  all  discipline.  On  this  point  an  interest¬ 
ing  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  Macedonian  Blue-book. 
Writing  to  the  late  Sir  Nicholas  O’Conor  last  January,  our 
Consul  at  Salonica  says  :  — 

The  military  authorities  have  for  a  long  time  past  been  quite  sensible  to 
the  fact  that  the  discipline  and  military  efficiency  of  the  Third  Army  Corps 
liave  been  most  injuriously  affected  by  the  system  under  which,  for  the 
past  five  years,  the  troops  composing  it  have  been  scattered  over  the 
country  in  small  detachments  of  from  ten  to  twenty  men,  engaged  in 
guarding  roads,  railways,  vilayets,  and  even  outlying  farms,  all  sense  of 
cohesion  not  only  in  battalions,  but  even  in  individual  companies,  being 
thereby  lost. 

Soldiers  in  this  condition  clearly  would  have  been  ready  for 
any  mischief.  Perhaps  in  this  direction  lies  the  explanation  of 
the  alacrity  with  which  the  Albanians  responded  to  the  Young 
Turks’  signals  of  mutiny  and  telegraphed  to  inform  the  Sultan 
that  they  had  taken  the  oath  in  favour  of  a  re-establishment  of 
the  Constitution.  With  his  pet  troops  on  strike  and  the 
remainder  of  the  army  making  common  cause  with  the  rioters, 
the  Sultan  was  driven  into  a  corner.  With  no  means  of  crushing 
the  movement,  the  alternative  to  an  immediate  revival  of  the 
Constitution  of  187G  was  death.  As  the  element  of  national 
solidarity  in  the  forces  against  him  is  greater  than  the  amount 
of  support  to  be  extracted  from  the  Army,  it  appears  that 
the  Sultan  must  continue,  as  he  has  begun,  to  uphold  the 
Constitution. 

The  Sultan,  however,  is  a  past  master  of  the  art  of  graceful 
surrender.  Yet,  even  then,  there  must  have  been  an  element  of 
unreality  in  the  strange  scene  which  occurred  when  he  received 
at  a  w'indow  of  his  palace,  for  the  first  time  in  a  reign  of  thirty -two 
years,  an  address  from  his  subjects  :  — 

“  Our  desire  is,”  the  speaker  said,  ‘‘  only  for  your  good  health.  Some 
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perfidious  ones  have  prevented  us  from  seeing  your  face.  For  thirty-two 
years  we  wanted  to  see  you.  Thank  God,  our  wish  is  now  gratified.  Long 
live  our  Padishah.” 

The  Sultan  in  reply  said  :  — 

“  Inasmuch  as  since  my  accession  I  have  laboured  for  the  salvation  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Fatherland,  God  is  now  witness  that  my  greatest 
object  is  the  prosperity  and  salvation  of  my  subjects,  who  are  no  other 
than  my  own  children.” 

In  view  of  such  an  incident  it  is  hardly  astonishing  that  two 
days  later  Abdul  Hamid  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  with  his  hand  on  the  Koran  made  the  following 
declaration  to  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  : — 

“  I  have  been  made  very  happy  by  the  thanks  of  my  people.  I  swear, 
and  adjure  you  to  declare  in  my  name,  that  I  will  execute  to  the  letter 
the  Constitution  which  I  have  granted  to  my  faithful  people.  Nobody  can 
stop  me.” 

Turning  to  the  officers  in  attendance  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  then 
added  :  — 

‘‘I  inform  you  that  this  declaration  has  been  made  with  the  Sultan’s 
hand  on  the  Koran,  and  that  his  Majesty  declared  that  all  useful  reforms 
will  be  made  when  required.” 

If  the  protestations  of  the  Sultan  at  such  a  crisis  are  suspect, 
it  is  because  his  is  the  strangest  figure  in  the  comedy  now  being 
j)erforined  in  Turkey.  For  thirty-two  years  he  has  ruled  alone ; 
for  thirty-two  years  he  has  believed  in  no  one  but  himself ;  he 
has  made  no  confidences,  sought  no  friendships,  save  those  which 
the  exigencies  of  his  empire  imperatively  demanded.  His 
jwsition  has  been  unique  among  Western  potentates,  and  perhaps 
the  most  unenviable,  for  in  his  close  proximity  to  Europe  he 
has  found  only  ruin  and  despoliation.  The  opjionent  of  every 
form  of  liberalism,  he  has  ruled  by  oppression  in  the  same  way 
as  did  his  predecessors,  and  it  is  because  the  Finest  Pearl  of  his 
Age  and  the  Esteemed  Centre  of  his  Universe  can  no  longer 
maintain  a  barbarous  supremacy  over  his  people  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1876  has  been  revived.  Moreover,  although  a 
reformed  Turkey  has  arisen  in  a  night  from  the  ashes  of  autocracy, 
and  the  preliminaries  came  in  spite  of  the  incumbent  of  Yildiz, 
the  new  order  possesses  every  element  of  permanence.  In 
the  absence  of  any  retrograde  manifestation,  therefore,  it  is 
wiser  to  consider  the  development  itself  than  to  mistrust  the  spirit 
which  dismissed  the  secret  police,  restored  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  the  liberties  of  the  Press,  and  inviolability  to  the 
home.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  privileges  of  the  earlier  Parliament  are  renewed  in  the  terms 
of  the  Hatti-Humayun  dealing  with  the  new. 

After  referring  to  the  Constitution  granted  by  his  father  and 
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by  himself,  and  confirming  the  declaration  that  henceforth  there 
would  be  no  interference  at  any  time  or  in  any  way  with  the 
working  of  the  Constitution,  which  he  made  on  the  occasion  of 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  Foreign  Representatives  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Constitution  of  1876,  it  ordains  that 

1.  All  Ottoman  subjects,  without  distinction  of  race  and 
origin,  shall  enjoy  personal  liberty,  and  be  equal  as  regards 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

2.  Nobody  shall  be  questioned,  arrested,  imprisoned,  or 
punished  in  any  manner  without  legal  grounds, 

3.  Extraordinary  Courts  shall  be  prohibited,  and  it  shall 
be  forbidden  to  summon  any  person  outside  the  Department 
of  the  Competent  Tribunal. 

4.  The  domicile  of  alt  persons  is  inviolable,  and  it  shall 
not  be  permissible  to  enter  a  house  or  to  keep  any  place  of 
abode  under  observation,  otherwise  than  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law. 

5.  Officials,  noble  or  othei’wuse,  shall  not  prosecute  any 
person  otherwise  than  as  specified  by  law. 

6.  All  subjects  of  the  Sultan  shall  have  the  right  to  reside 
where  they  wish,  and  to  associate  with  whom  they  desire. 

7.  The  censorship  of  the  Press  shall  be  abolished,  letters 
and  neW'Spapers  shall  not  be  intercepted  in  course  of  )iost, 
and  offences  of  the  Press  shall  be  investigated  by  ordinary 
courts. 

8.  Education  shall  be  free. 

9.  Officials  shall  be  responsible  to  the  laws,  and  they  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  obey  orders  contrary  to  law.  No  one  shall 
be  appointed  to  a  post  against  his  wull. 

10.  The  Grand  Vizier  shall  choose  the  Ministers,  and 
submit  them  to  the  Sultan  for  his  sanction.  He  shall  also 
choose  the  diplomatic  agents,  the  valis  and  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  State,  with  the  assent  of  the  IMinister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  State  respectively,  as  far  as 
it  concerns  them. 

Articles  11  and  12  determine  the  conditions  regulating  the 
duties  of  provincial  officials,  while  Article  13  provides  that  the 
best  of  the  budget  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  receipts  and 
payments  as  well  as  the  budget  of  each  Department  and 
Vilayet  shall  be  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  official 
year. 

14.  After  the  revision  of  the  existing  laws  and  regulations 
relative  to  the  organisation  and  duties  of  the  ministries  and 
vilayets,  bills,  for  the  alteration  of  said  laws  and  regulations, 
according  to  the  present  requirements,  shall  be  drafted,  with 
a  view  to  their  being  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
which  is  to  meet  shortly. 

15.  The  conditions  of  the  army  shall  be  advanced,  and  the 
w’eapons  and  equipment  improved. 
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A  later  edict  carries  the  Governmental  programme  still  further. 
All  laws  and  regulations  incompatible  with  the  new  regime  are  to 
be  amended,  all  departments  of  Government,  naval,  military, 
judicial,  and  administrative,  are  to  be  reorganised.  The  right  of 
property  is  consolidated,  and  non-Mussulmans  for  the  future  will 
be  eligible  for  military  service  and  admitted  to  the  military 
colleges.  The  commercial  treaties  are  to  be  renewed,  but  it  is 
intended  to  secure,  with  the  assent  of  the  Powers,  the  abolition 
of  the  Capitulations,  and  to  demonstrate,  by  winning  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  foreigners  and  maintaining  cordial  relations  with  the 
Powers,  that  the  necessity  for  such  privileges  no  longer  exists. 

With  the  dispersion  of  the  old  camarilla  the  immediate  objective 
of  the  Young  Turks  had  been  secured,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  now  from  our  consideration  of  the  part  which  they  have 
played  to  a  study  of  the  changes  to  which  a  revival  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  may  give  rise.  As  to  what  the  future  will 
disclose,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that,  if  con¬ 
stitutional  government  in  a  form  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the 
people  can  be  established,  the  position  of  Turkey  among  the 
Powers  and  international  relations  wdth  the  Porte  will  be  entirely 
transformed.  Necessarily  substantial  modifications  will  have  to 
be  introduced  into  the  Near  Eastern  policy  of  the  various  Chan¬ 
celleries.  For  the  better  part  of  a  century  Europe  has  been 
contemplating  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  Turk  in  Europe. 
Neither  in  Vienna  nor  St.  Petersburg,  assuredly  not  in  Berlin, 
nor  in  any  of  the  minor  capitals,  has  there  been  any  doubt  of  the 
Empire’s  inevitable  dissolution.  Yet,  when  the  idea  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  Turkish  Empire  by  external  pressure  for  the  benefit 
of  the  various  races  inhabiting  the  Ottoman  dominions  has  dropped 
from  its  foremost  place  in  the  programme  of  the  European 
Concert,  a  new  era  dawms,  instinctive  with  vitality,  and  of  a 
vigour  sufficient  to  banish  the  old  signs  of  decay. 

If  the  change  is  to  the  advantage  of  Turkey,  it  will  be  heralded 
none  the  less  with  undisguised  impatience  by  those  who  had 
already  staked  off  their  respective  areas  for  occupation.  Fortu¬ 
nately  Great  Britain  has  never  been  included  among  those  heirs 
who  ravened  at  the  bedside  of  a  now  convalescent  Power,  and 
if  at  one  time  Mid- Victorian  statesmen  reaped  the  enmity  of 
the  Sultan,  we  would  now  appear  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  new  school  of  Turkish  statesmen  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
change  is  welcome — how  w^elcome  only  those  can  appreciate  who 
have  been  in  a  position  to  realise  for  themselves  the  decline  that 
has  taken  place  in  British  prestige  in  Turkey  in  the  last  genera¬ 
tion.  Happily  there  is  no  middle  course  to  be  pursued ;  and  just 
as  we  should  support  the  Shah  as  the  dominating  factor  in  the 
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Persian  situation,  so  should  the  British  Government  support  the 
Turkish  Constitution  as  the  most  likely  solution  of  the  Eastern 
question.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  at  this  moment  what  must  prove 
the  opportunity  of  his  life,  and  if  he  [jermits  it  to  pass  by  in 
allowing  the  new  Parliament  to  waste  its  energies  in  a  struggle 
for  bare  existence  with  the  Sultan  and  his  reactionary  supporters 
it  were  better  that  we  took  no  further  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Near  East. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  new  situation  in  Turkey 
prefaces  a  period  of  international  intervention — nor  that  it  is 
without  application  to  India  and  Egypt.  While  there  can  be  no 
stability  without  a  benevolent  guarantee,  the  provision  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Young  Turks  to  put  their  house  thoroughly  in 
order  should  bo  a  matter  of  international  obligation.  In  the 
interval  the  European  Powers  might  do  worse  than  reflect  upon 
the  proix)sals  which  Midhat  put  forward  in  1876  and  Lord  Derby, 
to  his  lasting  discredit,  declined.  At  the  same  time  the  downfall 
of  despotism  in  Turkey  is  one  thing,  and  the  installation  of  an 
inexperienced  parliament  founded  upon  irresponsible  public 
opinion  another,  as  the  situation  in  Teheran  has  disclosed.  But 
the  mistakes  which  the  Mejliss  made  will  hardly  be  repeated  in 
Constantinople,  if  the  behaviour  of  the  First  Turkish  Parliament 
affords  any  index  to  the  proceedings  of  this  one.  The  situation 
rests  with  the  Moslem  element,  however,  and  if  the  present 
racial  amity  continues  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  a 
return  to  constitutionalism  in  Turkey  has  put  an  end  to  the 
viciousness  which  so  long  has  described  the  Porte.  In  this 
Germany  will  suffer  more  than  any  other  Power,  for  the  reformers 
have  swept  away  the  satellites  which  worked  her  will. 

If  many  rogues  have  gone  and  many  German  decorations  arc 
thereby  wasted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we,  in  our  turn,  will  not 
commit  the  mistake  of  withholding  assistance.  Naturally  at  such 
a  moment  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  foreigner  will  be  widely 
felt,  but  disinterested  offers  of  financial  help  may  bridge  many 
of  the  difficulties  against  which  British  interests  have  had  to 
contend.  The  suggestion  is  necessary,  as  the  good  offices  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank  already  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Constitutional  leaders.  British  interests,  however,  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  so  profitable  an  opportunity,  even  if  the  situation  is 
impressed  with  political  more  than  commercial  significance,  and 
we  await  with  confidence,  therefore,  the  adoption  of  those 
measures  which  will  re-establish  British  prestige  in  the  Levant  on 
a  firmer  basis  than  has  ever  previously  been  known. 

Angus  Hamilton. 


TOLSTOY  AND  THE  TOLSTOYANS. 


An  international  movement  has  been  started  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  solemn  collective  homage  to  Count  Tolstoy — as  much 
iioniage  as  he  can  be  induced  to  accept — on  his  attainment  of  his 
eightieth  birthday.  And  the  question  naturally  arises  :  Why? 

It  is  not  a  captious  question,  but  the  bald,  unembellished 
statement  of  a  problem.  It  implies  no  criticism  of  Tolstoy’s 
eminence  as  a  novelist,  for  it  is  not  in  the  capacity  of  novelist 
that  it  is  proposed  to  do  him  reverence.  He  stands  before  the 
world  at  the  present  time  as  a  teacher — as  that  and  nothing  else, 
unless  it  be  as  a  pattern  and  example  of  the  way  to  live.  The 
merits  of  his  novels  have  only  an  indirect  bearing  upon  his 
reputation.  They  gained  him  his  public,  but  they  do  not  contain 
his  message.  At  the  most  they  only  foreshadow  it,  as  we  are 
taught  that  the  Old  Testament  foreshadows  the  New.  And,  by 
common  consent,  the  message  is  “the  thing.”  Tolstoy  says  so, 
and  the  Tolstoyans  agree  with  him.  The  novels  are  only 
important  to  them  in  so  far  as  they  lead  up  to  the  message, 
which  is  mainly  pro[X)unded  in  tracts.  The  following  of  Tolstoy 
is  for  them  not  a  literary  enthusiasm,  but  a  religion.  They 
have  evolved,  as  it  were,  from  admirers  to  worshippers. 

A  typical  instance  of  tho  evolution  may  be  found  in  the  case 
of  Air.  Ernest  Howard  Crosby,  the  chief  of  the  American 
disciples.  When  Mr.  Crosby  read  Anna  Karenina,  he  was  “  duly 
impressed  by  it  ” — and  that  was  all.  It  was  when  he  read  the 
tract  On  Vicious  Pleasures  that  the  change  of  heart  began. 
The  perusal  of  this  work  caused  him  to  “stop  smoking  for  three 
or  four  days  ” — a  first  step  in  asceticism  which,  he  says,  cost 
him  a  good  deal.  He  next  bought  the  tract  On  Life,  and,  having 
studied  it,  was  impelled  to  a  further  act  of  self-denial.  Feeling 
that  he  had  “risen  to  a  loftier  plane,”  he  went  out  into  the 
garden  and  gave  half  a  piastre  to  a  small  boy  who  was  playing 
there.  It  was,  we  gather,  his  first  experiment  in  philanthropy. 
“  No  act  of  mine,”  he  writes,  “had  ever  given  me  so  much 
pleasure  ” ;  and  thereafter  there  was  no  looking  back.  Mr. 
Crosby  purchased  all  the  other  tracts  as  they  appeared,  and  went 
on  from  grace  to  grace  until  he  finally  wrote  the  work  on  Tolstoy 
and  his  Message,  w'hich  was  published  by  the  Simple  Life  Press 
in  190.3.  He  had  come  to  regard  Tolstoy,  that  is  to  say,  not  as 
an  artist,  but  as  a  teacher;  and  that  is  the  general  note  of  the 
Tolstoyans. 

It  would  be  a  most  natural  and  proper  note  for  them  to  strike 
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if  they  really  believed  in  the  teaching.  But  they  do  not  believe 
in  it — that  is  the  weak  point  in  their  position.  Some  of  them 
believe  more  than  others ;  but  nobody — or  nobody  who  counts— 
believes  the  whole  of  it.  The  only  consistent  and  thorough-going 
Tolstoyans  are  those  French  conscripts  who  now  and  again  incur 
disciplinary  punishments  by  refusing  to  practise  at  the  rifle  ranges, 
and  who  figure  before  the  world  as  dupes  rather  than  as  disciples. 
The  professional  exponents  of  the  doctrine  are  always  hedging, 
and  qualifying,  explaining  some  dogmas  away,  and  making 
excuses  for  others.  Even  Mr.  Crosby,  whose  enthusiasm  is 
exuberant,  and  who  writes  that  “the  world  has  never  looked 
to  me  quite  as  it  used  to  ’  ’  since  the  day  when  he  gave  away 
half  a  piastre  under  Tolstoyan  influences,  expounds  after  that 
halting  fashion.  He  criticises  the  method  by  which  Tolstoy 
arrives  at  his  conclusions,  and  he  criticises  the  conclusions  when 
arrived  at.  He  does  it  quite  nicely,  like  a  sick  nurse  arguing 
with  an  eccentric  mental  patient.  Perhaps  he  could  hardly  do 
otherwise,  seeing  that  the  methods  are  obviously  unsound,  and 
some  at  least  of  the  conclusions  are  obviously  absurd.  But 
the  fact  remains  that,  if  Mr.  Crosby  be  taken  as  a  typical 
Tolstoyan,  then  we  are  entitled  to  define  Tolstoyans  as  “  people 
who  do  not  quite  agree  with  Tolstoy.” 

Tolstoyans  may  reply,  perhaps,  that  they  have  as  much  right 
to  read  their  own  meaning  into  the  sayings  of  Tolstoy  as 
Christians  have  to  read  their  own  meaning  into  the  sayings  of 
Christ ;  but  the  analogy  is  not  fair.  The  sayings  of  Christ  come 
to  us  only  at  second  or  third  hand,  in  a  language  different  from 
that  in  which  they  were  delivered.  They  may  have  been 
incorrectly  reported ;  their  significance  may  be  conditioned  by 
local  and  special  circumstances  which  we  do  not  fully  understand. 
The  critics  have  a  legitimate  field  for  conjecture  and  speculation. 
It  is  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  fail  to  agree  in  their 
answers  to  the  question  :  What  is  Christianity? — perfectly 
natural  that  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Eeverend  K.  J. 
Campbell,  for  instance,  should  both  contend  that  Christ  meant 
what  they  mean,  though  their  respective  meanings  are  as  the 
poles  apart.  The  problem  is  one  from  which  the  personal 
equation  cannot  be  eliminated.  In  the  interpretation  of  Tolstoy, 
however,  the  personality  of  the  interpreter  has  no  part  to  play. 
Tolstoy  himself  is  there  to  explain,  and  he  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  explaining. 

He  explains,  it  is  true,  that  his  doctrine  is  a  kind  of 
Christianity  ;  and  the  explanation  has  been  rather  widely  accepted. 
That  view  of  his  teaching  was  indubitably  at  the  back  of  the 
roar  of  indignation  that  arose  when  the  heads  of  the  Greek  Church 
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cxcoiiiniuiiicated  him.  On  tlio  2)art  of  so  good  and  great  a  man, 
it  was  argued,  a  little  divergence  from  orthodoxy  should  have 
been  tolerated.  Perhaps  it  should;  but  it  may  be  as  well,  before 
(letinitely  committing  ourselves  to  the  opinion,  to  ascertain  how 
far  Tolstoy’s  divergence  from  orthodoxy  extends.  We  may  do 
this  by  reading  two  of  the  most  recent  tracts,  the  Appeal  to  the 
Clergy  and  The  Overthrow  of  Hell  and  its  Itestoration. 

The  latter  pamphlet  is  an  allegory  in  which  the  Devil  is 
represented  as  “arranging”  the  miracles,  “inventing”  the 
Church,  and  “suggesting”  the  sacraments.  The  former 
denounces,  in  plain  and  simple  language,  almost  every  doctrine 
that  any  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  has  ever  taught. 

First  ol  all  it  is  the  Bible  that  Tolstoy  dismisses  with  scorn  :  — 

Wc  speak  of  liunnful  books!  but  docs  there  exist  in  the  Christian  world  a 
book  tliat  has  done  more  b.ann  to  men  than  this  dreadful  book  called  The 
Scripture  llisiory  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  t 

Then  follows  the  assault  upon  what  are  commonly  called  “  the 
Christian  mysteries”  :  — 

If  the  Trinity,  the  iniinaculate  coueeption,  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  are  possible,  then  everything  is  possible,  and  the 
Jciiiauds  of  reason  are  not  obligatory.  If  you  insert  a  wedge  between  the 
boards  of  a  partition  in  a  granary,  then,  however  much  grain  you  may  pour 
into  that  section,  it  will  not  hold.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  wedge  of 
tlie  Trinity,  or  of  God  having  become  man  and  saving  the  human  race  by 
His  sutforings,  and  then  again  flying  into  the  skies,  has  been  knocked  into 
a  mind,  then  that  mind  cannot  retain  any  rational  or  steadfast  life- 
conception. 

Finally,  the  sacraments  are  spoken  of  in  what  may  fairly  be 
described  as  the  language  of  vulgar  abuse  :  — 

“  They  teach  that  if  one  puts  a  few  scraps  of  bread  into  some  wine  and 
pronounces  certain  words  over  these  scraps,  then  the  bread  becomes  flesh 
and  the  wine  bloorl,  and  that  to  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  wine  is  very 
profitable  for  the  salvation  of  one's  soul.  People  believe  in  tins  and 
sanctimoniously  eat  this  sop,  and  when  they  fall  into  our  hands  they  are 
astonished  that  the  sop  has  not  helped  them,”  concluded  the  devil  in  the 
cape,  and  turning  up  his  eyeballs,  he  grinned  from  ear  to  ear. 

“  This  is  very  good,”  said  Beelzebub,  and  smiled,  and  all  the  devils  joined 
in  roars  of  laughter. 

One  could  easily  quote  more ;  but  that  suffices.  Our  question 
concerning  it  is  not  Is  it  right?  but  Is  it  Christianity?  Obviously 
it  is  not,  except  on  the  assumption  that  contrary  propositions  are 
identical,  or  that  Christianity  means  anything  to  which  anybody 
chooses  to  a])ply  the  name;  and  the  teaching  of  Tolstoy,  on  its 
destructive  side,  differs  very  little,  if  it  differs  at  all,  from  the 
teaching  of  Charles  Bradlaugh. 

Nor  is  it  true  to  say  that  Tolstoyism  is  derived  fiom 
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Christianity  by  any  logical,  or  even  plausible,  process  of  deduc¬ 
tion.  The  Tolstoyans — or  some  of  them — make  a  great  [Kjint  of 
the  fact  that  Tolstoy  learnt  G-reek  and  Hebrew  in  order  that 
he  might  read  the  oracles  of  God  in  the  original.  For  any  use, 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  logicians,  that  he  has  made  of  his 
knowledge,  he  might  just  as  well  have  left  the  languages  unlearnt, 
and  the  oracles  themselves  unread.  “  There  are  some  draw¬ 
backs,”  says  Mr.  Crosby,  naively,  “in  his  methods.  For 
instance,  when  he  does  not  like  a  verse  he  simply  leaves  it  out." 
Which  means  that  he  approaches  Christianity,  not  as  a  disciple, 
but  as  a  critic — with  the  intention,  that  is  to  say,  of  agreeing 
with  Christ  only  when  Christ  agrees  with  him.  This  is  not 
exegesis  hut  jugglery — an  attempt,  not  to  understand  or  interpret 
the  Gospels,  but  to  su[)ersede  them  while  retaining  their 
phraseology,  and  their  authority,  as  buttresses  to  supjxjrt  the 
commentator’s  own  evangel.  Obviously,  for  the  body  of  doctrine 
thus  constructed,  not  Christ  but  Tolstoy  must  be  held  responsible. 

This  brings  us  to  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  the  questions: 
Is  it  a  sound  doctrine?  Is  it  a  new  doctrine?  Do  the  Tolstoyans 
really  hold  it?  Our  conclusion  will  indubitably  have  to 
be  that,  in  so  far  as  it  is  sound,  it  is  not  now,  that,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  new,  it  is  not  sound,  and  that  the  ordy  jx)ints 
in  the  teaching  that  are  really  accepted  by  the  Tolstoyans  are 
the  points  that  are  not  specially  characteristic  of  Tolstoy.  Let 
us  take  the  ix)ints  seriatim  and  see.  The  precepts  consist,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  in  insistence  on  the  specific,  literal  (or  perhai)s 
one  should  say  Tolstoyan)  application  of  certain  selected  texts 
of  Scripture.  The  principal  texts  concerned  are  these  :  — 

1.  Resist  not  evil. 

2.  Swear  not  at  all. 

3.  Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath 
committed  adultery  already  with  her  in  his  heart. 

All  the  three  texts  are,  of  course,  accepted  by  all  Christians, 
subject  to  certain  qualifications.  Tolstoy  accepts  and  preaches 
them  without  any  qualifications  at  all.  “Christ,”  he  tells  us, 
“was  not  exaggerating.  Christ  meant  what  he  said.”  Christ 
meant,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  wrongdoer  must  be  allowed  a  free 
hand  to  rob,  to  murder,  and  to  ravish  ;  that  there  must  be  no 
armies,  no  police  force,  no  government  machinery  of  any  kind; 
that  we  ought  all  to  live  celibate  lives.  Christ  also  meant— 
though  the  authority  for  this  is  not  so  clear — that  we  must  all 
be  teetotalers,  non-smokers,  and  vegetarians.  That  is  the 
thesis — on  which  two  comments  present  themselves. 

The  first  comment  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Christ  meant  anything  of  the  kind,  seeing  that  He  “  came  eating 
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and  drinking,”  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  inaiTiago  least,  and 
there  turned  water  into  wine.  The  second  comment  is  that 
Christ’s  meaning,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  is,  from  the  strict 
Tolstoyan  point  of  view,  immaterial.  Tolstoy,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  only  agrees  wdth  Christ  when  Christ  agrees 
with  him.  ‘‘Ego  et  Christus  meus”  is  the  order  of  ideas  to 
which  his  eclecticism  commits  him ;  and  his  teaching  must  stand 
or  fall  on  its  own  merits.  Does  it  stand?  Are  the  Tolstoyans 
standing  behind  it?  Or  do  they  merely  accord  it  a  sentimental, 
rhetorical  supi)ort  on  general  principles,  while  letting  it  collapse 
whenever  the  pressure  of  a  particular  case  is  found  inconveniently 
hard  ? 

Very  likely  they  accept  and  observe  the  simpler  austerities ; 
hut  these  are  hardly  of  the  essence  of  the  system.  It  is  easy 
for  the  vegetarian  or  the  teetotaler  so  to  order  his  life  that  no 
difficult  question  in  casuistry  will  ever  be  raised  by  his  self- 
imposed  rules  of  abstinence.  These  virtues,  if  virtues  they  be, 
are  purely  self-regarding.  Similarly  with  the  precept  that  we 
ought  to  avoid  taking  any  office  wdiich  involves  the  swearing  of 
allegiance  to  any  organised  government.  It  is  quite  easy  not 
to  be  a  soldier,  or  a  policeman,  or  a  civil  servant — as  easy  as 
the  French  critic  said  that  it  w'as  not  to  write  a  tragedy  in  five 
acts.  Consistency  in  act  here  presents  no  embarrassing  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  inconsistency  in  thought,  even  if  it  exists,  may  evade 
detection.  So  far,  therefore,  the  teaching  of  Tolstoy,  though 
eccentric,  is  of  no  great  theoretical  interest  or  practical 
importance.  \Vc  only  reach  the  heart  of  the  subject  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  doctrines  of  non-resistance,  and  universal 
continence — doctrines  which  do  really  strike  at  the  roots  of 
society,  and  threaten  to  destroy  it.  What,  then,  have  the 
Tolstoyans  to  say  on  these  branches  of  the  subject?  Let  us  first 
examine  their  attitude  towards  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  in 
its  bearing,  not  only  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  also 
u^xm  the  |^)olicy  of  nations. 

In  so  far  as  the  policy  of  nations  is  concerned,  Mr.  Crosby 
gives  away  the  whole  case  in  the  opening  sentences  of  his 
chapter  entitled  ”  The  Christian  Teaching  in  Practice.”  ‘‘  Arc 
the  injunctions  of  Christ  (that  is  to  say,  of  Tolstoy)  practicable? 
We  can  only  answer  that  they  have  often  proved  so.”  Perhaps. 
But  a  doctrine  which  is  to  be  of  universal  application  must  be 
practicable  not  only  ‘‘often  ”  but  ‘‘always.”  A  single  contrary 
instance  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  force  of  a  generalisation. 
This  naive  use  of  the  word  ‘  ‘  often  ”  is  by  itself  a  refutation 
of  Tolstoy — by  a  Tolstoyan;  and,  if  w’e  want  to  supplement  the 
refutation,  we  have  only  to  analyse  the  affirmative  instance  which 
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Mr.  Crosby  triumphantly  adduces.  He  cites  the  case  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison — “  a  non-resistant  and  one  of  the  most  extreme” 
— and  he  asks  :  “  Is  it  a  mere  coincidence  that  this  typical  non- 
resistant  should  have  been  the  man  who,  in  the  history  of 
America,  has,  without  any  exception,  accomplished  the  most  for 
humanity  ?  ’  ’ 

The  suggestion  is,  of  course,  that  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
without  striking  a  blow,  effected  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  blacks  were  emancipated,  and  it  is 
also  perfectly  true  that  William  Lloyd  Garrison  took  no  part  in 
the  lighting.  But  there  was  nevertheless  j)lenty  of  lighting  as 
the  result  of  William  fjloyd  Garrison’s  burning  words;  and, 
if  there  had  been  no  lighting,  the  blacks  woidd  not  have  been 
emancipated.  IMr.  Crosby’s  argumeJit  recpiires  that  not  only 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  but  also  General  Grant  should  have  been 
a  non-resister.  But  Grant  was  nothing  of  the  kind;  and,  just 
as  we  see  Mr.  Crosby  refuting  I’olstoy  by  his  use  of  the  word 
“  often,”  so  we  may  see  Grant  refuting  Mr.  Crosby  at  the  Battle 
of  the  ^Vilderuess. 

Indeed,  the  Tolstoyan  appeals  to  history  can  always  wdthoiit 
difficulty  be  refuted  by  the  historian.  Even  when  the  instances 
which  they  select  do  not,  under  close  inspection,  disjmove  their 
points  instead  of  proving  them,  alternative  instances  pointing 
to  opposite  conclusions  can  invariably  be  cited.  One  of  their 
favourite  texts,* quoted  by  them  from  Tolstoy,  and  by  Tolstoy 
from  the  Bible,  is  :  He  that  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword.”  And  to  this  they  add  their  gloss  :  Great  aggressive 
military  Empires,  like  that  of  Na^wleon,  have  ended  in  humilia¬ 
tion.  Weak  States,  like  the  Eepublic  of  San  Marino,  which 
have  thrown  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  have 
preserved  their  independence.  Perhaps.  But  w'e  knew  already 
that  o’erweening  ambition  might  o’erleap  itself,  and  that  the 
weak  consult  their  best  interests  by  not  giving  provocation  to 
the  strong ;  and  that  is  all  that  these  examples  prove.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  case  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  demonstrates  that  a 
nation  of  non-resisters  may  be  exterminated ;  and  the  case  of 
the  Swdss  Confederation  proves  that  resistance  may  build  up  a 
stable  and  prosperous  State.  On  this  side  of  the  subject,  it  is 
clear  that,  if  the  Tolstoyans  will  only  go  as  far  as  history  takes 
them,  they  cannot  go  all  the  way  that  Tolstoy  w'ants  to  lead 
them.  They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  do  so  when  they  content 
themselves  wdth  asking,  as  j\Ir.  Crosby  does  :  ‘‘  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  forgot  Alsace  and  Lorraine  than  once  again  to  sow 
the  fratricidal  seed  that  has  so  often  filled  Europe  with  a  bloody 
harvest?”  No  doubt  it  w'ould ;  but  there  is  nothing  essentially 
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Tolstoyan  ii\  that  sentiment.  Essential  Tolstoyism  condemns  a 
good  deal  besides  the  idea  of  the  reranche — the  oatli  on 
(iriitli,  for  example,  and  the  battles  of  Morgarten  and  ftempach, 
and  the  “embattled  farmers,’’  and  “the  shot  heard  round  the 
world.’’  Do  the  Tolstoyans  really  admire  the  friends  of 
humanity  who  stayed  at  home  on  those  occasions? 

Apparently  they  do  not.  Mr.  Stead — one  of  the  first  English¬ 
men  to  draw  attention  to  the  sacro-sanctity  of  Tolstoy — has  lately 
beim  calling  u}X)n  ns  to  add  Dreadnought  to  Dreadnought .  Mr. 
Crosby  in-actically  evadi'S  the  issue  by  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  “it  will  become  as  impossible  for  a  Christian  to  .  .  .  fire 
a  bombshell  ...  as  it  would  he  now  for  him  to  indulge  in  an 
act  of  cannibalism.’’  It  may  be  so.  But  the  word  “  become,’’ 
like  the  word  “often,’’  gives  the  case  away.  We  are  all  agreed 
that,  in  a  world  in  which  nobody  resisted  evil,  there  would  be 
no  (ivil  to  resist.  To  say  that,  however — and  to  say  no  more — 
is  to  substitute  proidiecy  for  exhortations ;  and  the  Tolstoyans 
who  do  that  are  not  merely  following  Tolstoy  at  a  distance,  but 
are  separated  from  him  by  a  gulf.  Tolstoyism  is  not  a  prediction 
but  a  code  of  conduct — a  code  which,  so  far  as  the  affairs  of 
nations  are  concerned,  no  Tolstoyan  outside  a  lunatic  asylum 
seems  to  endorse. 

Do  they  even  accept  the  precept  of  non-resistance  as  an 
infallible  guide  to  the  duty  of  the  individual  in  his  relations  with 
bad  men?  Some  of  them  certainly  try  very  hard  to  do  so.  They 
are  not  satisfied,  wdth  other  Christians,  to  denounce  vindictive¬ 
ness.  They  agree — Mr.  Crosby  at  any  rate  agrees — that  land¬ 
lords  should  not  evict  their  tenants,  and  that  creditors  should 
not  go  to  law  to  recover  their  debts.  They  can  easily  avoid  the 
temptation  to  do  so  by  conducting  their  businesses  on  a  cash 
basis,  and  by  not  investing  their  capital  in  land  or  house 
pro})erty  ;  but  these,  for  that  very  reason,  are  not  test  cases. 
One  test  case  occurred  when  an  American  magazine  published 
a  garbled  version  of  something  that  Tolstoy  had  written;  and, 
on  that  occasion,  the  appeal  to  Caesar  was  threatened  by 
Tolstoyans.  A  still  more  crucial  test  can  easily  be  propounded. 

A  Tolstoyan,  let  us  imagine,  is  taking  a  country  walk.  He 
hears  a  cry  for  help.  Bunning  up,  he  discovers  that  a  tramp 
is  endeavouring  to  commit  a  criminal  assaidt  u}X)n  a  woman. 
Is  he  to  interfere?  Or  is  he  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side, 
treating  the  matter  as  no  concern  of  his?  The  doctrine,  “  Besist 
not  evil,’’  literally  interpreted,  clearly  prescribes  the  latter 
course ;  and  Tolstoy  has  as  clearly  laid  down  that  the  doctrine 
must  be  literally  interpreted,  because  Christ  “  was  not  exaggera¬ 
ting,’’  but  “  meant  what  he  said.’’  Are  the  Tolstovans  at  one 
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with  him?  That  they  w'ould  actually,  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
resist  evil  in  such  a  case,  one  does  not  venture  to  doubt ;  but 
that  is  not  the  point.  Do  they  regard  the  resistance  which  they 
would  assuredly  oiler  in  such  circumstances  as  a  concession  to 
the  Old  Adam  and  an  act  of  infidelity  to  the  ideal?  Or  do  they 
hold  that  the  resistance  would  be  not  only  justified  but  obligatory? 
That  is  the  question  ;  and  to  ask  it  is  surely  to  answer  it. 

The  question,  in  fact,  was  once  put  to  Tolstoy  himself.  He 
replied  that,  in  the  circumstances  indicated,  the  “use  of  force 
might  be  necessary.”  Assuredly  it  not  only  might  but  would; 
but  the  admission  is  not  the  less  damaging  to  the  argument  on 
that  account.  It  entails  the  admission  that  Christ  “was 
exaggerating,”  and  did  not  “mean  what  he  said” — and  also, 
as  a  further  consequence,  that  Tolstoy  is  “exaggerating,”  and 
does  not  mean  what  he  says.  For,  if  the  ride  does  not  apply  to 
all  the  cases,  where  is  the  principle  enabling  us  to  determine 
which  are  the  cases  to  which  it  does  apply?  Our  rule,  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  principle  to  direct  its  application,  amounts 
only  to  a  rule  that  evil  should  not  be  resisted  unless  there  is 
some  advantage  to  be  gained ;  and  we  certainly  do  not  need  to 
go  to  Tolstoy  for  such  a  maxim  as  that.  So  that,  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  not  even  Tolstoy  himself  is  a  Tolstoyan,  since 
he  has,  with  his  own  hands,  removed  the  support  that  was 
essential  to  the  solidity  of  his  doctrine,  and  brought  the  edifice 
down  in  crumbling  ruins  about  his  ears. 

So  much,  then,  of  his  social  gospel.  What  of  his  sexual 
teaching? — his  rule  that  we  ought  all  to  live  as  celibates — even 
those  of  us  who  are  married? 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  remark  that  Tolstoy’s  own  celibacy 
has  been  of  a  mitigated  character.  His  family  is  so  large  that 
even  the  Tolstoyans  do  not  seem  to  know  how  large  it  is. 
Thirteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen  are  the  estimates  of  three  different 
Tolstoyans  whose  commentaries  lie  at  present  on  the  table. 
Tolstoy  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  held  resjxjnsible  for  the  faulty 
arithmetic  of  his  followers;  but  he,  and  not  they,  must  take 
the  blame,  if  blame  there  be,  for  the  fact  that  his  last  child 
was  born  some  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata — the  very  w’ork  in  which  he  lays  down  his  rule  of 
abstinence  for  married  men.  He  recognises  his  inconsistency, 
however,  and  deplores  it.  “When  s|^xjaking  of  how  married 
people  should  live,”  ho  writes,  “I  do  not  imply  that  I  myself 
have  lived,  or  now  live,  as  I  should,” — a  fine  outburst  of  frankness 
by  which  all  the  most  obvious  criticisms  are  disarmed.  We 
may  be  content  to  note  it,  and  pass  on. 

Wo  may  refrain,  too,  since  the  discussion  would  take  us  too 
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far  afield,  from  any  comment  upon  the  outrage  on  sentiment — a 
sentiment  profound,  intense,  and  practically  universal — which 
this  glorification  of  asceticism  in  matrimonial  relations  must  seem 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Tolstoy’s  readers  to  convey.  It  will 
suffice  for  our  purpose  to  consider  what  the  doctrine  really  is — 
how  far  it  is  sometimes  modified  and  qualified  by  its  author— 
what  would  be  the  results  of  its  adoption,  whether  with  or 
without  the  qualifications — what  the  Tolstoyans  think  of  it. 

It  is  a  doctrine  which  has  varied  considerably  from  time  to 
time.  In  1884,  when  My  Religion  was  published,  the  precept 
was  :  “  Let  every  man  in  possession  of  his  natural  powers  take 
to  himself  a  wife  .  .  .  and  let  them  under  no  pretext  whatever 
dissolve  the  personal  relations  consequent  on  marriage.”  In 
The  Relations  of  the  Sexes  we  read  :  ‘‘  Marriage,  of  course,  is 
good  and  necessary  for  the  continuation  of  the  race.”  In  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata,  however,  the  extinction  of  the  race  is  con¬ 
templated  with  equanimity;  and,  in  an  article  in  The  New  Age, 
printed  in  1897,  and  reprinted  in  1901,  it  is  definitely  laid  down 
that  ‘‘marriage  is  an  un-Christian  (which  is  to  say,  an  un- 
Tolstoyan)  institution.”  The  contradiction  is  flagrant,  and 
Tolstoy’s  gloss,  reported  by  Mr.  Tchertkoff,  that  ‘‘all  depends 
on  the  plane  in  which  a  man  finds  himself  ”  is  not  a  reconciliation 
of  the  contradictory  propositions,  but  an  independent  proposition 
which  contradicts  both  of  them.  Let  us  take  the  three  proposi¬ 
tions  separately,  and  consider  their  significance. 

In  the  first  projx)sition ,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  distinc¬ 
tively  Tolstoyan.  It  only  expounds  the  ordinary  moral  ideal  of 
the  ordinary  man  in  a  monogamous  community.  The  second 
projiosition ,  involving  the  extinction  of  the  race  in  the  course 
of  a  single  generation,  really  renders  the  rest  of  the  Tolstoyan 
philosophy — non-resistance  and  the  like — superfluous.  The  point 
of  the  third  proposition  lies  in  the  application  of  it,  and  on  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word  ‘‘  plane.”  If  Tolstoy  means 
that  a  man  arrives  at  the  celibate  plane  by  growing  old,  he  is 
merely  calling  upon  us  to  make  a  virtue  of  a  necessity.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  means  by  the  celibate  plane  the  plane  of 
highest  morality,  he  is  profwsing  a  code  the  observance  of  which 
would  result  in  the  extinction  of  Tolstoyans,  while  leaving  the 
wicked  to  flourish  like  a  green  bay  tree.  It  is  only  the  tw'o 
latter  pro|X)sitious  which  count,  since  they  alone  distinguish 
Tolstoy  from  other  moralists.  Do  the  Tolstoyans  accept  either 
of  them? 

If  the  comments  of  Mr.  Crosby  are  any  guide,  they  certainly 
do  not.  ‘‘Tolstoy,”  he  writes,  ‘‘does  not  seem  to  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  |x>ssil)ility  of  a  true  spiritual  marriage  and  of  the 
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olfoct  it  might  produce  in  purifying  physical  relations  a 
sentiment  which  may  be  sound,  but  assuredly  is  not  Tolstoyan. 
“It  is  certainly  true,’’  he  adds,  “whether  we  lean  to  those 
conclusions  of  Tolstoy’s  or  not,  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  Christian  marriage.’’  Very  likely 
it  has  not.  But  Tolstoy  unquestionably  claims  to  have  spoken 
the  last  word  on  the  subject ;  and  Mr.  Crosby’s  gloss  only 
amounts,  in  effect,  to  this— that  though  Tolstoy,  on  the  face  of 
it,  is  talking  nons^mse,  possibly  some  of  his  opj)onents  sometimes 
talk  nonsense  too.  Mr.  Crosby  does  not  support  Tolstoy,  but 
apologises  for  him;  and  that,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  common 
tone  of  the  Tolstoyan  disciples  towards  their  master.  ’J’olstoy, 
they  seem  to  say,  is  mad ;  but  there  is  method  in  his 
madness. 

Berhaps  there  is.  Madness  is  not  necessarily  inconsequential 
or  illogical.  The  difference  between  a  fool  and  a  madman,  it 
has  been  said,  is  this  :  A  fool  reasons  incorrectly  from  true 
ju-emises;  a  madman  reasons  correctly  from  false  premises — and 
that  is,  broadly  sjwaking,  what  Tolstoy  has  done.  A  sane 
reasoner,  following  his  argument,  and  being  led  to  his  con¬ 
clusions,  would  say:  This  is  absurd;  there  must  be  somethin" 
wrong  with  the  premises ;  let  us  re-examine  thern  and  start 
afresh.  Tolstoy,  on  the  contrary,  never  flinches  from  his  con¬ 
clusions,  and  never  doubts  his  premises.  An  argument  which 
another  man  would  regard  as  a  rcductio  ad  nh.wrdum  is  to  him  a 
d(‘monstration  that  the  absurd  is  true.  The  Tolstoyans  evidently 
feel  this,  though  they  do  not  admit  it,  and  do  not  even  see  it. 

For  what  rea.son,  then,  are  they  Tolstoyans?  Why  do  they 
persist  in  walkiirg,  and  in  trying  to  persuade  others  to  walk,  in 
a  path  which  they  perceive  to  be  so  beset  with  stumbling-blocks? 
They  write  as  men  laid  under  a  spell  to  which  they  would  like 
to  yield,  hut  which  both  instinct  and  ex]X'rience  bid  them  resist. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  fascination?  Do  they  themselves 
understand  it? 

Ap]>arently  they  do -not;  for  Tolstoyism,  as  they  present  it  to 
us,  bristles  with  fallacies  which  any  amateur  logician  can  detect. 
’Fhe  only  premises  from  which  the  conclusions  of  popular 
Tolstoyism  can  he  derived  are  these  :  that  Christ  spoke  with 
divine  authority  and  meant  what  ho  said  when  he  said  certain 
things,  but  did  not  speak  with  authority,  and  did  not  mean  what 
he  said,  when  he  said  certain  other  things.  That  is  absurd, 
whatever  view  one  takes  of  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  but  the 
Tolstoyans  lack  the  nerve  to  brush  the  absurdity  aside.  Their 
instincts  and  their  reason  conflict.  Beason  tells  them  that 
Tolstoy  is  wrong ;  instinct  tells  them  that  he  has  grasped  a 
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profound  and  valuable  truth.  They  cling  to  the  absurdities  for 
fear  lest  the  truth  should  ptu-ish  with  them. 

I  Perhaps  we  may  best  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter  by  dis- 
j  tinguishing  between  exoteric  and  esoteric  Tolstoyism.  Exoteric 

I  Tolstoyism  does  consist  of  wrong-headed  Christian  exegetics. 

'  In  esoteric  Tolstoyism  the  selected  sayings  of  Christ — certain 

i  selected  sayings,  that  is  to  say — are  merely  used  as  illustrations 

I  of  a  philosophy  which  is  independent  of  them  and  might  just 

I  as  well  be  based  upon  the  seh'cted  sayings  of  Buddha.  Esoteric 

I  Tolstoyism,  in  short,  is  not  a  kind  of  Christianity,  but  a  kind  of 

!  Pantheism. 

■  Pantheism,  of  course,  is  not  necessarily  a  religions  conception. 
To  say  that  matter  is  (rod  is  neither  to  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  its  attributes,  nor  (from  the  ])oint  of  view  of  the  materialist) 

:  to  iidroduce  any  fresh  theory  of  the  Universe.  It  is  merely  (the 

inatcTialist  would  say)  to  give  matter  a  new  name.  And  the 
:  materialists  will  also  tell  us  that  no  other  kind  of  Pantheism 

is  possible.  None  the  less,  however,  the  Pantheism  which  is 
current  is  the  Pantheism  of  the  “God-intoxicated  man”  who 
insists  u)X)n  imposing  the  religious  conceptions  of  his  own  mind 
upon  a  philosophical  conception  which  does  not  contain  them  ; 
and  the  reason  why  it  is  current  is  that  we  are  all,  materialists 
included.  God-intoxicated  more  or  less — a  condition  of  things  with 
[  which  every  philosophy  must,  whether  logically  or  illogically, 

^  in  the  long  run,  make  terms.  The  real  standpoint  of  Tolstoy 
as  a  teacher  is  that  of  the  God-intoxicated  Pantheist.  He  is  a 
Christian  oidy  in  so  far  as  Pantheism — his  own  kind  of  Pantheism 
—can  be  read  into  or  squeezed  out  of  Christianity ;  and  the  text 
on  which  esoteric  Tolstoyism  is  based  is  not,  after  all,  “  Eesist 
t  not  evil,”  but  “  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you.” 

In  that  text  lies  the  Tolstoyan  sanction  of  morality,  though 

Inot  necessarily  the  sanction  of  all  the  detailed  Tolstoyan  precepts. 
All  men  are  brothers  because  all  men  are  manifestations  of  the 
divine.  That  is  the  central  thought  which  jwrvades  and  animates 
Tolstoy’s  teaching.  It  is  very  jmecisely  stated,  in  a  very  popular 
form,  in  a  short  tale  entitled  Kmrhaddon ,  Kinri  of  Assyria, 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  im]X)verished  by  the 
Kishineff  riots;  but  it  is  implied  in  almost  everything  that 
Tolstoy  has  written  in  recent  years.  It  is,  one  cannot  doubt, 
in  their  zeal  for  that  conception  of  man’s  relations  to  man  and 
to  the  infinite  that  the  Tolstoyans  labour  so  hard  in  aix)logising 
for  Tolstoy’s  impracticable  code  of  conduct ;  but  they  liave  no 
\  need  to  do  so.  The  concejJion  to  which  they  cling  does  not 
contain  the  conclusions  which  ]>erplex  them  ;  and  the  premises 
I  which  do  contain  them  are  not  of  the  essence  of  Tolstoyism. 

Francis  Gribble. 
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Ten  years  ago  we  were  on  the  verge  of  war  with  France. 
Fashoda  set  us  reviling  our  neighbours  in  terms  which  naturally 
excited  them  to  talk  just  as  offensively  against  Britain.  They 
still  felt  keenly  the  smart  of  wounded  national  pride  when  the 
South  African  War  broke  out,  and  in  many  parts  of  France, 
even  at  one  time  in  Paris,  Englishmen  were  insulted.  The 
French  newspapers  wrote  about  the  British  reverses  with  uncon¬ 
cealed  delight ;  they  published  the  grossest  calumnies  upon  our 
troops.  Our  newspapers  replied  by  talking  about  a  boycott  of 
French  goods,  and  by  urging  holiday-makers  not  to  go  to  French 
resorts.  The  Dreyfus  case  supplied  more  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
hatred.  We  told  the  French  they  did  not  know  what  elementary 
justice  meant.  They  told  us  heatedly  to  mind  our  own  business. 
At  that  time  my  friend  Bullock  was  very  severe  upon  the  French. 
He  refused  to  spend  his  usual  winter  month  on  the  Riviera.  He 
went  to  Llandrindod  instead  of  Contrexeville.  He  declared  that 
England  and  France  were  natural  enemies,  and  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  they  could  ever  be  anything  else. 

Y’et  to-day  my  friend  Bullock  is  of  opinion  that  France  and 
England  are,  by  their  situation,  by  their  common  interests,  by 
their  natural  instincts,  bound  to  he  good  friends.  He  was 
disappointed  the  other  day  that  M.  Fallieres  was  not  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  still  hopes  to  hear  of  a  formal  alliance 
between  the  two  countries. 

If  ten  years  ago,  five  years  ago  even,  anyone  had  suggested 
to  Bullock  that  in  1908  this  w’ould  be  the  prevailing  tone  of 
public  feeling  tow'ards  France,  he  w'ould  in  his  downright  way 
have  called  such  a  prophecy  “utter  rot.”  So  would  at  least 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  other  Britons.  Yet  now  they 
have  forgotten  that  French  and  British  were  ever  anything  but 
friends. 

Until  quite  recently,  too,  Bullock  looked  upon  Russia  with  the 
gravest  suspicion  and  distrust.  Whenever  it  was  hinted  that  our 
anti-Russian  policy  had  been  for  half  a  century  at  least  an 
unfortunate  mistake  (a  “backing  of  the  wrong  horse,”  as  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  put  it),  Bullock  w^ould  inquire  loudly,  “  What 
about  India?”  He  w’ould  hint  darkly  at  the  impossibility  of 
trusting  Russian  statesmen.  He  would  deny  flatly  that  Britain 
and  Russia  could  be  friends.  Their  opposing  aims  made  that 
impossible.  He  was,  of  course,  whole-heartedly  pro-Japanese, 
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and  he  could  not  think  why  we  did  not  declare  war  on  Russia 
when  the  North  Sea  fishermen  were  “butchered  by  the  Mad 
Dog  Fleet  ”  of  Admiral  Rodjesvenski. 

Now  Bullock  talks  about  the  Anglo-Russian  Entente  with 
confident  approval,  and  wonders  why  such  an  excellent  plan 
for  clearing  the  ground  of  small  differences  was  not  adopted  long 
ago ! 

I  have  touched  upon  these  striking  changes  in  our  relations 
with  France  and  with  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  in 
advance  the  obvious  argument  against  an  Anglo-German  Entente. 
The  idea  that  it  is  hopeless  for  nations  whose  desires  and 
ambitions  come  into  conflict  to  be  on  friendly  terms  can  no 
longer  be  admitted.  No  doubt  the  commercial  and  colonial  rivalry 
between  Britain  and  Germany  is  more  acute  than  are  the  points 
at  issue  between  us  and  Russia,  or  between  us  and  France.  But 
it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  hold  that  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  conference  and  cordiality.  If  friendly  terms  were  to  be 
substituted  for  the  present  cat-and-dog  relations  between  the 
Germans  and  ourselves,  useful  results  would,  I  am  convinced, 
soon  follow. 

No  sensible  student  of  public  affairs  would  expect  either  nation 
to  give  up  anything  which  it  considered  essential  to  its  dignity 
or  welfare.  Every  intelligent  person  capable  of  taking  a  dis¬ 
passionate  view  knew  beforehand  that  the  Hague  Conference 
would  come  to  nothing.  Germany  must  have  a  powerful  fleet. 
Even  the  military  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  admitted  that.^ 
She  requires  it  to  keep  the  sea  free,  whatever  combination  may 
be  formed  against  her,  for  her  seaborne  trade,  amounting  to 
nearly  400  millions  sterling  a  year,  two-thirds  of  it  carried  in 
German  ships.  She  needs  it  as  a  guarantee  that  the  foreign 
food  supplies  and  raw  materials  which  are  necessary  to  her  shall 
not  be  interrupted.  Further,  she  needs  it  for  the  reason  that 
she  must  either  become  a  colonial  power  or  else  go  under. 
“The  question,”  said  Prince  Biilow,  in  the  Reichstag  on 
November  28th,  1906,  “  is  not  whether  we  wish  to  colonise  or 
not.  We  must  colonise,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.”  And  Herr 
Dernburg  was  even  more  emphatic  when  he  declared  in  January, 
1907 ,  that  the  alternatives  were  ‘  ‘  Colonial  markets  or  the 
I  downfall  of  the  German  Empire.” 

;  Germany  has  seen  for  a  great  many  years  past  millions  of  her 

t  sons  leaving  their  Fatherland  and  becoming  citizens  of  other 
f  States.  She  is  suffering  severely  from  the  lack  of  colonies  into 

1  which  her  population  can  expand  and  still  remain  German.  That 

t  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  situation.  Another  is  the  fact  that 
’  (1)  See  his  article  on  German  Naval  Policy,  September  10th,  1907. 
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unless  she  can  find  fresh  markets  for  her  manufactures,  her 
industrial  ju’osjierity  will  fade  and  die.  She  sees  the  Ih'itish 
Empire  tending  more  and  more  to  become  a  mutual  trading 
concern.  She  secs  the  United  States  appropriating  the  markets 
of  South  America.  She  foresees  that  Japan  will  before  long 
dominate  the  trade  of  the  Far  hhist.  I'tuke  Johann  Albrecht  7ai 
Mecklenburg  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  spoke  of  German 
colonies  l)eing  “a  purely  economic  need  ”  and  “  a  vital  necessity 
to  the  German  Empire.” 

Now  this  vital  need  of  Germany  may  in  course  of  time  (juite 
probably  bring  her  into  armed  conflict  with  us.  But  is  it  not 
|Kissible,  while  admitting  this  frankly,  to  look  at  the  matter  from 
G(irmany’s  point  of  view  as  well  as  our  own?  J)o  we  gain 
anything  at  all  by  talking  and  writing  as  if  her  only  object  in 
creating  a  great  navy  were  to  worry  us?  Isn’t  it  rather  childish 
to  keep  on  suggesting  that  it  is  all  the  naughty  Kaiser,  and  that 

ITo  only  docs  it  to  annoy 

Because  he  knows  it  teases? 

This  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  a  great  nation  should  meet  the 
inevitable.  If  we  have  got  to  fight  Germany  for  our  position, 
we  shall  do  it  when  the  time  comes.  Britons  have  never  shrunk 
in  past  crises  from  putting  their  fortunes  to  the  touch,  and  ])lease 
God  we  shall  not  in  future.  But  in  the  meantime  wouldn’t  it 
be  more  dignified  to  show  the  world  that  we  realise  Germany’s 
situation;  that  we  understand  its  pressure  well,  since  we  have 
been  in  exactly  the  same  situation  ourselves ;  and  that  we  bear 
her  no  illwill? 

If  S|)ain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  she  was  leading 
colonial  |K)wer,  and  England  began  to  feel  the  need  for  expansion 
— if  Spain  had  then  (piernlonsly  complained  of  the  English  for 
wanting  colonies  and  reproached  us  as  wanton  disturbers  ot 
the  peace,  wo  should  have  rightly  taunted  Spain  with  being  in 
her  dotage.  What  Spain  did  was  to  collect  the  Armada  ajid  send 
it  against  us.  The  Armada  was  beaten,  and  Spain’s  effort  to 
stop  the  expansion  of  England  failed.  But  at  any  rate  she  had 
done  something.  She  had  not  merely  girded  and  groused. 

There  are  two  policies,  of  which  we  could  adopt  either  with 
dignity.  We  could  send  an  Armada  against  the  German  navy 
and  destroy  it  before  it  gets  any  stronger;  or  wx  could  say, 
‘‘  Well,  we  are  peaceful  folk.  We  are  not  going  out  of  our  way 
to  fight.  When  the  necessity  arises,  we  shall  be  ready  with  oar 
sleeves  rolled  uj>.  But  for  the  present  we  see  that  you  Germans 
are  bound  to  strengthen  your  |X)sition,  and  we  don’t  resent  it  at 
all.  Let  us  be  friends  as  long  as  we  can.  There  arc  many 
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tiiiittttis  we  can  settle  by  consent.  It  is  better  for  the  world  that 
the  leading  Powers  of  Europe  should  be  on  good  terms.” 

The  former  policy  there  is  no  likelihood  of  our  adopting.  If 
we  had  a  Bismarck,  he  would,  I  am  convinced,  force  it  upon  us. 
We  should  pick  a  quarrel  with  Germany,  as  Germany  picked  one 
with  France  in  1870,  and  the  German  navy  would  have  to  be 
built  up  all  over  again.  But  we  have  no  statesman  capable  of 
forniulating  such  a  i)olicy,  even  to  himself.  The  amiable  Sir 
Edward  Grey  would  as  .soon  think  of  saving  his  country  by  this 
forceful  method  as  he  would  of  tickling  trout  instead  of  taking 
them  with  the  fly.  That  policy  must,  therefore,  be  dismissed 
as  impracticable  under  present  conditions.  Bemains  the  second 
alteruative.  Is  there  any  man  in  the  country  capable  of  carrying 
(hat  through?  Yes,  there  is  one  man.  There  is  the  King. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  about  the  King  being,  or 
desiring  to  be,  his  own  Foreign  Minister.  Of  course,  his  Majesty 
desires  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  there  is  a  sense  in  which  he 
has  done  usefid  diplomatic  work  that  no  Foreign  Minister  could 
have  undertaken.  He  prepared  the  way  for  the  entenic  cordialc 
with  France.  He  made  the  path  straight  for  the  arrangement 
with  Kussia  which,  as  he  said  in  his  speech  at  Beval,  “  will 
conduce  to  the  satisfactory  settlement  in  an  amicable  manner 
of  some  momentous  questions,  and  will  help  very  greatly  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  of  the  world.” 

1  say  that  no  Foreign  Alinister  could  have  undertaken  what 
the  King  carried  successfully  through,  because  we  have  no 
continuous  foreign  policy,  and  because  F^rance  and  Bussia  would 
have  hesitated  to  listen  seriously  to  a  politician  who  might  at  any 
moment  fall  from  olflee  and  be  followed  by  another  with  totally 
different  views.  In  Fricudship's  Garland,  Matthew  Arnold  very 
truly  said  that  it  was  impossible  in  the  ’sixties  for  Bussia  to 
deal  seriously  with  us  and  to  settle  the  question  of  the  Black  Sea, 
because  wc  offered  nobody  with  whom  a  serious  statesman  could 
deal  seriously.  Since  that  time  the  nristaken  view  of  democracy 
which  possesses  our  ix)liticians  has  made  them  even  more  the 
mouthpieces  of  transient  popular  opinion  than  they  used  to  be. 
England  is  still  without  a  settled  foreign  |X)licy — or,  at  all  events, 
was  without  one  until  the  King  showed  that  she  had  one 
diplomatist  with  whom  serious  statesmen  coidd  deal  seriously. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  the  common-sense  agreements  made 
with  France  and  Bussia — agreements  undoubtedly  tending 
towards  continued  peace. 

They  do  not,  as  some  suppose,  tend  towards  peace  by  reason 
of  being  directed  against  Germany.  If  they  were  so  directed, 
they  would  rather  tend  towards  war.  For  although  the  German 
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Emperor  at  Doberitz  did  not,  as  the  Yellow  Press  declared,  speak  /} 
about  Germany  being  “  hemmed  in”  or  “brought  to  bay,”  yet 
the  garbled  version  of  his  speech  may  very  probably  have  ^ 
expressed  what  was  in  his  mind.  In  the  same  way,  the  rumour  ■ 

as  to  Germany  having  intimated  that  she  would  regard  a  Kusso-  i 

British  alliance  as  an  unfriendly  act,  was,  although  unfounded,  I 

the  outcome  of  a  shrewd  guess  at  probable  German  action  in  the  f) 

event  of  such  an  extremely  improbable  alliance  being  concluded.  I 
Germany,  of  course,  is  jHirfectly  well  aware  that  there  is  at  : 
present  no  need  for  any  such  intimation.  She  knows  that  Kussia  \ 
has  not  the  remotest  intention  of  joining  in  a  war  against  her.  * 
If  Ivussia  did,  the  Tsar’s  Baltic  Provinces  would  very  rapidly  j 
become  German,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  choice.  The  idea  that  || 
England  is  relying  upon  Kussia  as  a  factor  in  a  combination  i 
against  Germany  is  ludicrous,  and  it  is  really  not  much  more  | 
sensible  to  suppose  that  France  would  provoke  a  repetition  of  I 
1871,  unless  she  were  forced  into  war.  The  French  Army  is  | 
better  prepared  than  it  was  in  1870,  and  the  German  Army  would  | 
have  no  brains  to  direct  it  comparable  with  those  of  Moltke  and  | 
Von  Boon.  But  no  one  who  has  studied  the  two  military  | 
systems  doubts  what  the  issue  of  a  conflict  would  be.  And  it  I 
would  be  small  consolation  for  France,  when  the  German  troops 
were  again  entering  Paris,  to  know  that  the  German  navy  had  jj 
been  destroyed  by  us.  | 

Even  supposing  we  could  induce  France  into  an  alliance  for  I 
the  purpose  of  such  a  war,  what  would  the  result  of  it  be?  p 
Simply  that  Germany  would  have  to  build  a  new  navy  with  the  | 
indemnity  she  would  exact  from  France,  and  would  probably  I 
take  another  large  slice  of  French  territory.  Possibly  in  the  I 
general  hurly-burly  she  might  get  hold  of  Belgium  or  Holland  I 
as  well.  We  could  beat  her  on  the  sea,  but  we  could  do  no  J 
more.  We  could  not  follow  up  our  victory  on  land.  The  general  m 
effect,  therefore,  would  be  no  advantage  to  us,  and  certainly  no  ^ 
disadvantage  to  Germany.  The  prestige  which  she  lost  at  sea 
she  would  make  up  by  the  triumphs  of  her  army  and  by  her  p 
acquisition  of  territory.  True,  the  loss  of  her  navy  would  be  a  | 
set-back  for  a  time.  But  what  are  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  the  I 
life  of  a  nation?  If  we  could  destroy  Germany’s  navy  and  compel  | 
her  to  rebuild  it  at  her  own  cost,  it  might  take  her  fifty  years.  | 
Even  that  would  not  necessarily  damp  down  her  natural 
ambitions.  Prussia  was  badly  beaten  by  Napoleon.  She  seemed 
to  shallow  observers  to  have  been  crushed.  But  the  defeat,  in 
reality,  gave  her  just  the  impulse  she  needed.  She  resolutely  set 
to  work  to  organise  herself  into  a  great  nation.  That  took  more  | 
than  fifty  years.  No  doubt,  if  it  were  necessary,  she  would  go  | 
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through  another  long  period  of  quiet  determined  preparation. 
But  it  would  not  be  necessary.  She  would  draw  the  money  she 
required  from  France. 

The  idea  that  the  Eussian  and  French  ententes  are  aimed  at 
Germany  may  therefore  be  dismissed,  not  only  because  this 
would  be  a  direct  incitement  to  a  rupture  of  that  peace  which 
in  all  Eiug  Edward’s  speeches  he  puts  forward  as  the  chief  object 
of  his  life,  but  also  because,  as  every  sane  observer  of  events 
cau  see,  the  Ententes  would  be  bound  to  fail  in  doing  Germany 
any  permanent  harm.  They  do  tend  to  preserve  peace,  however, 
by  providing  means  for  the  settlement  of  numbers  of  questions 
capable  of  causing  trouble  if  they  are  handled  in  a  provocative 
spirit.  That  would  be  the  value  of  an  Anglo-German  Entente. 
It  would,  for  example,  put  an  end  to  the  stupid  campaign  of 
mutual  spitefulness  which  is  carried  on  by  the  baser  sort  of 
newspaper  writers  in  either  country.  Many  British  journals 
never  mention  Germany  without  girding,  sneering,  snarling;  and 
many  German  journals  repay  our  abuse  with  comments  as 
offensive  as  they  know  how  to  make  them  uj[X)n  British  prejudice 
and  British  conceit.  This  is  not  due  to  any  innate  hostility  or 
ill-feeling.  Eecent  travel  and  talk  in  many  parts  of  Germany 
convince  me  that  the  mass  of  Germans  are  as  well  disposed 
towards  us  as  the  mass  of  British  people  are  towards  them.  The 
abusive  newspaper  writers  are  actuated  by  their  eagerness  for 
sensations  and  by  the  knowledge  that  the  more  they  can  make 
their  readers’  flesh  creep,  the  better  their  organs  will  sell. 

There  is  far  more  common  ground  between  Britons  and 
Germans  than  there  is  between  Britons  and  French,  and 
immeasurably  more  than  there  ever  can  be  during  this  century 
at  least  between  Britons  and  Russians.  The  Germans  are  a 
capable,  go-ahead  race.  They  are  good  managers.  They  are 
profoundly  serious.  They  have  little  aptitude  for  the  lighter 
side  of  life.  In  all  these  ways  they  are  like  the  English  and  the 
Scotch,  who  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  British  race.  Per¬ 
sonally  I,  in  common  with  many  Britons,  find  the  French  nature 
more  charming ;  its  light-hearted  surface  gaiety,  concealing  often 
dogged  industry  and  strenuous  effort,  is  more  congenial.  I  have 
felt,  too,  as  all  do  who  meet  many  Russians,  especially  if  their 
acquaintance  be  made  in  their  own  country,  the  charm  of  the 
Russian  character,  with  its  frank  animalism,  simple  non-morality, 
aud  curious,  childlike  humour.  But  I  know  my  own  countrymen 
too  well  to  have  any  illusions  as  to  the  pharisaical  horror  in 
which  they  would  hold  both  French  and  Russians  if  they  really 
knew  anything  about  them. 

With  the  German  view  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  the  mass  of 
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English  and  Scotch  })coplo  would  I'ccl  entire  sympathy.  In  fact, 
the  two  races  have  been  shaped  in  the  same  school  of  conflict 
with  nature,  frequent  warfare,  and  family  life.  It  is  siqqKjscd 
that  the  Germans  have  no  such  aptitude  for  colonising  as  the 
Eritish  race  has  shown.  Yet  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
South  America  they  have  proved  their  worth  as  citizens  of  young 
and  growing  States.  It  is  true  they  have  not  done  very  well  in 
Africa.  But  then,  judging  by  present  results,  neither  have  wc. 
Cape  Colony  is  very  hard  put  to  it  to  make  financial  ends  meet. 
The  Transvaal  is  in  pitiful  plight.  Bhodesia  continues  to  absorb 
caf)ital  without  returning  any  interest. 

Another  divergence  of  character  uf)on  which  stress  is  often  too 
heavily  laid  lies  in  the  British  impatience  of  hard-and-fast  rules, 
and  the  German  inclination  to  rely  upon  formula  and  roufiuo. 
But  we  have  come  to  understand  that  discipline  has  been  too  much 
omitted  from  our  system,  while  Germany  is  realising  that  inde¬ 
pendence  of  judgment  and  readiness  to  accefd  responsibility  are 
quite  as  valuable  qualities  as  obedience  and  submission  to 
authority.  So  there  is  every  likelihood  of  our  gradually  becoming 
more  like  each  other  in  this  respect  as  well. 

lieyond  question  the  British  and  the  Germans  are  the  two 
races  most  fitted  to  advance  the  orderly,  competent  administration 
of  the  world.  In  fact,  if  they  could  only  divide  iq>  between 
them  the  troulrled  portions  of  the  globe,  there  would  be  a  good 
chance  of  firm,  steady  government  replacing  flabbiness  and  chaos 
in  all  the  quarters  which  cause  anxiety  from  time  to  time.  This 
is,  1  am  afraid,  not  probable.  But  even  if  we  are  bound  to  conic 
into  rivalry,  cannot  we  conduct  ourselves  as  sensible  merchants 
do  whose  business  interests  clash?  Both  King  Edward  and  the 
Kaiser  have  over  and  over  again  expressed  their  desire  for  peace, 
and  each  gives  utterance  to  the  hoim  and  desire  of  the  mass  of 
his  subjects.  But  it  is  of  no  use  merely  to  cherish  amiable  aspira¬ 
tions.  If  we  want  |ieace,  we  must  take  stops  to  preserve  it. 

Since  wc  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  take  the  Bismarckiaii 
course  suggesfed  above,  it  is  to  our  interest,  as  well  as  that  of 
Germany,  to  i)ost|xme  the  struggle  for  mastery  as  long  as  wc 
can.  After  a  few  years  of  friendly  relations,  we  might  even 
arrive  at  some  agreement  for  lightening  the  burdens  which  arc 
imposed  by  the  iierpetual  augmentation  of  armaments.  There 
is  no  hope  of  these  burdens  being  moderated  in  any  other  way. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  danger  of  our  being  forced  to  enter  into  a 
costly  airship-building  competition  apart  from  the  progrc.ssive 
increase  we  are  each  bound  to  make  under  present  conditions  in 
our  battleships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo  craft.  The  outlook  is 
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gloomy  for  us  both ,  unless  we  can  hit  uj^wn  some  plan  that  would 
allow  us  to  cut  our  expenditure  down. 

Again,  when  we  have  once  persuaded  ourselves  that  Germany’s 
desire  for  expansion  is  reasonable  and  not  only  reasonable,  but 
inevitable,  we  may  see  the  wisdom  of  facilitating  her  movement 
in  certain  directions  least  injurious  to  our  interests.  On  the  other 
side,  we  may  expect  that  Germany,  having  realised  that  we 
are  not  putting  obstacles  in  her  way  out  of  mere  cussedness, 
will  recognise  that  the  wise  course  is  to  work  with  us,  whenever 
that  is  possible,  instead  of  biting  thumbs  and  provoking  our 
opiwsition,  even  when  our  interests  do  not  make  it  essential  that 
we  should  op^wse. 

For,  after  all,  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  world  for  both  of 
us,  at  any  rate  for  a  great  many  years  to  come.  Is  it  quite 
impossible  that  both  countries  should  recognise  this  ?  Are  nations 
doomed  to  be  always  stupider  than  individuals?  Why  should 
not  King  Edward  signalise  his  reign  even  still  more  brightly  by 
taking  this  much  larger  step  than  any  taken  yet  towards  a  new 
era  of  common-sense  in  international  relations?  Common-sense 
has  been  the  guide  in  our  cordial  understandings  with  France  and 
Russia.  But  still  the  old  idea  that  “Reason  has  no  place  in 
foreign  statesmanship,  which  must  rely  entirely  on  Force,”  blinds 
most  people  to  the  possibility  of  a  similar  Anglo-German 
Entente. 

That  the  King  sincerely  desires  peace  admits  of  no  question. 
Never  does  he  let  slip  an  opportunity  to  reiterate  his  sentiments 
on  this  point.  He  went  so  far  last  August  at  Wilhelmshohe  as  to 
say  it  was  “  his  greatest  wish  ”  that  only  the  best  and 
pleasantest  relations  should  exist  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  Nor  is  the  German  Emperor  less  empha.tic  in  his 
protestations.  “  Methinks  the  gentleman  doth  protest  too 
much  ”  will  be  the  thought  in  many  minds.  Yet  those  who  have 
had  good  opportunities  of  reading  his  character  are  united  in 
testifying  to  his  deep  sense  of  responsibility  as  regards  war.  AI. 
LeotX)ld  Mabilleau,  the  most  recent  witness,^  has  summed  up 
his  impressions  of  many  hours’  talk  with  the  Kaiser  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  unusual  intimacy  (“  dans  des  conditions  d’isolement  et 
de  liberte  exceptionnelles  ”)  by  asserting  that  the  Emperor  hopes 
to  see  the  great  destiny  which  he  firmly  believes  to  be  in  store 
for  Germany  arrived  at  without  any  rupture  of  peace. 

“  Developpcr  la  prosperite  materielle,  intcllectuelle  et  morale  dc 
la  nation  par  le  commerce,  I’industrie,  la  science  et  I’art ;  e’est  a 
quoi  il  songe  et  non  pas  aux  conquetes.”  And  then  AI.  Alabilleau 
quotes  from  the  Emperor’s  words  to  him:  “  Qu’est-ce  que 
(1)  L’Opinion,  Paris,  June  20th,  1908. 
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rAllcmagne  pourrait  gagner  a  la  rupture  d’une  paix  oil  elle  n’a 
cesse  do  grandir  et  de  se  fortifier  depuis  trente-sept  ans?  Si  ellc 
entretient  uue  flotte  et  une  arinee  aussi  puissantes  que  possible, 
c’est  pour  garder  sa  position  dans  le  inondo  .  .  .  et  pour  defendre 
son  trafic  et  son  influence  sur  terre  et  sur  mer.  Voila  tout !  ” 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  the  Emperor  a  disciple  of 
Machiavelli?  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  ground  for  regard¬ 
ing  him  as  a  monarch  of  unusual  sincerity,  though  not  par¬ 
ticularly  stable  in  his  judgments.  No  prince  of  Machiavellian 
cunning  and  dishonesty  would  have  made  trouble  as  William  the 
Second  has  done  so  frequently  by  indiscreet  blurting  out  of 
whatever  at  critical  moments  happened  to  be  in  his  mind.  He 
may  have  his  bellicose  moods;  he  does  have  them,  w'e  know; 
but  throughout  his  reign  he  has  set  before  himself  always  in  his 
temperate  hours  the  ideal  of  a  peaceful  development  of  Germany’s 
greatness.  He  would  listen  with  sympathy  to  any  proposal 
tending  that  way. 

If  we  neither  break  Germany’s  naval  power,  nor  agree  to  be 
friendly  rivals,  we  are  in  for  a  long  period  of  alarums  and 
excursions,  as  well  as  of  back-breaking  taxation.  Doesn’t  the 
situation  demand  an  effort  to  switch  our  foreign  policy  on  to  more 
sensible  lines? 

H. 


THE  COLONIES  AND  OUK  CHALLENGED  SEA 
SUPREMACY. 


Recently  the  British  Atlantic  Fleet  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Quebec 
in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary  Celebrations,  the  American 
Atlantic  Fleet  of  sixteen  battleships  has  been  welcomed  by  the 
Australians,  and  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  is  about  to  take 
the  Second  Cruiser  Squadron  to  South  Africa  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Federation  Conference.  In  these  conditions  the  three 
great  Colonial  groups  of  the  Empire  will  have  had  under  their 
eyes  illustrations  of  the  vast  scale  upon  which  effective  naval 
[)Ower  is  now  organised,  while  the  voyages  undertaken  by  these 
ships,  and  particularly  the  passage  of  the  Indomitable  from  land 
to  land  at  upwards  of  25  knots,  have  enforced  the  truth  that 
steam  has  made  the  seas  all  one.  The  turbine  and  the  water- 
tube  boiler  in  the  big  ship  of  war  have  brought  every  section  of 
the  Empire  within  the  range  of  action  of  the  great  fleets  of 
rival  nations;  but  they  have  at  the  same  time  assisted,  even  in 
greater  degree,  the  task  of  defence  of  all  the  King’s  Dominions 
by  one  fleet  of  overpowering  strength,  one  in  control,  one  in 
spirit,  and  one  in  purpose.  To-day  that  fleet  is  in  danger.  What 
will  the  Colonies  do — what  part  will  they  take  in  the  coming 
naval  struggle? 

An  unfortunate  misunderstanding  has  arisen  between  succes¬ 
sive  Boards  of  Admiralty  and  our  self-governing  Colonies  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  Fleet  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  can  co-operate  in  the  task  of  Imperial  naval  defence. 
It  has  become  a  settled  belief  in  the  colonial  mind  that  England 
stands  specially  in  need  of  more  naval  ratings — seamen,  stokers, 
engine-room  hands,  signalmen,  and  others — than  she  can  herself 
provide.  In  this  belief  the  colonists  have  gradually  reached  the 
conviction  that  in  providing  raw  material  which  can  be  trained  to 
naval  purposes — as  reservists — they  are  assisting  the  Mother 
Country  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism.  There  are  also  indications, 
particularly  in  the  Commonwealth  and  Canada,  of  an  ambition 
to  form  small  fleets  for  local  purposes.  This  plan  is  also  put 
forward  as  being  strictly  in  sympathy  with  the  Imperial  idea. 

In  view  of  the  crisis  which  has  arisen  owing  to  the  activity 
of  Germany  and  other  Powers,  it  is  advisable  to  set  down 
honestly  the  views  which  are  very  generally  held  in  the  Mother 
Country,  but  seldom  expressed,  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  colonists 
towards  the  question  of  Imperial  defence.  The  British  Navy 
exists  not  only  for  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  for 
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the  protection  of  the  territory  and  trade  of  the  whole  of  the 
British  Empire.  This  is  a  point  of  special  importance,  because 
it  is  nsnally  forgotten  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  no  part  or 
lot  with  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  trade  of  the  Empire ;  the 
colonists  themselves  have  become  great  traders,  and  apart  from 
their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  there  is  a  large  commerce 
which  is  inter-colonial,  and  requires  protection. 

At  this  moment,  when  our  supremacy  afloat  is  seriously 
menaced  by  the  renewed  and  unprecedented  efforts  of  rival 
Powers,  it  is  not  merely  the  safety  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
is  threatened,  but  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  which  the  Colonies 
as  integral  parts  of  the  Empire  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  without 
molestation,  owing  to  the  influence  which  the  British  Fleet  has 
exerted.  Naval  defence  for  the  whole  Elmpire  is  provided  almost 
exclusively  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  naval 
expenditure  must  soon  reach  forty  millions  sterling  unless  the 
trident  is  to  pass  from  our  hands.  Will  the  Colonies  stand  by 
impassive  spectators  of  the  life  and  death  struggle,  or  will  they 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Mother  Country? 

In  Germany,  the  chief  cause  of  uneasiness,  the  view  has 
been  frequently  expressed  that  the  British  Colonies  will  refrain 
from  effective  assistance,  while  the  Ignited  Kingdom,  from 
vaunting  pride  in  her  sea  traditions,  will  continue  to  dissipate 
her  naval  power  over  the  world’s  seas  so  as  to  afford  local 
protection  to  colonial  interests.  Pan-Germans  are  calculating 
iqion  these  conditions  as  an  aid  to  the  realisation  of  their  naval 
ambitions.  It  is  intended  to  keep  the  German  Fleet  concentrated 
in  the  Baltic  in  the  hope  that  at  no  moment  can  Great  Britain 
mass  her  whole  strength  in  northern  waters  owing  to  her  obliga¬ 
tions  elsewhere.  In  these  circumstances,  Germany,  it  is  thought, 
can  count  on  achieving  her  ends  with  a  navy  considerably  smaller 
than  the  whole  British  resources.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  war  material  and  trained  personnel  under  the  White  Ensign 
will  be  distributed  in  far  distant  waters,  and  Germany  will  have 
to  measure  her  strength  at  a  moment  chosen  by  her  rulers  against 
only  the  balance  of  British  power  which  remains  in  home  waters. 
Germany  might  thus  conceivably  become  the  supreme  naval 
Power  in  northern  waters  in  the  near  future — in  other  words, 
deal  with  the  British  Navy  in  detail.  Will  the  Mother  Country 
throw  over  her  Colonies  and  concentrate  the  Navy  still  further  in 
northern  waters  for  the  supreme  end,  or  will  the  Colonies  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Mother  Country? 

Wo  are  confronted  with  a  situation  which  fills  calm  observers 
with  grave  anxiety.  For  three  years  past  Germany  has  laid 
down  almost  as  much  armoured  shipping  as  Great  Britain,  and 
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slie  has  also  not  neglected  the  building  of  cruisers  and  torpedo 
craft.  A  crisis  is  in  view,  and  public  opinion  is  divided.  One 
section  of  the  nation — certainly  the  most  powerful — urges  the 
Government  to  press  forward  the  scheme  of  necessary  naval 
expansion  no  matter  what  the  burden  thrown  on  the  British 
taxpayers  may  be,  since  peace  is  our  highest  interest,  and  peace 
can  be  secured  only  by  a  supreme  fleet.  Another  section  of  the 
nation,  represented  by  144  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
threaten  political  reprisals  on  the  Government  if  the  strength 
of  the  Fleet  is  not  further  reduced,  in  spite  of  German  activity 
in  particular  and  the  renewed  contest  in  naval  power  upon  which 
other  nations  are  already  entering ;  they  plead  that  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  social  reform  to  which  they  are  committed  can  be 
carried  out  only  if  the  cost  of  the  Navy  is  cut  down.  If  the 
expcmditure  on  the  Fleet  is  reduced,  the  first  economy  which 
any  Board  of  Admiralty  will  effect  w’ill  probably  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  squadrons  in  extra-territorial  waters. 

What  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Colonies  at  this  juncture 
when,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  weary  Titan  groans 
under  the  w’eight  of  Empire?  Economies  on  the  Fleet  have 
already  been  effected  to  the  extent  of  twenty-six  and  a  half 
millions  in  four  years,  while  the  outlay  in  Germany  and  other 
countries  has  been  increased.  Is  the  Mother  Country  to  be  left 
unaided,  and  bo  permitted  to  tread  the  downward  path  until  at 
last  the  British  Fleet  is  no  longer  supreme?  Will  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  continue  to  claim  the  privileges  of  practically 
free  parental  protection  that  has  been  accorded  to  them  without 
stint  by  the  Mother  Country  in  the  days  of  their  infancy,  or 
will  they  gather  round  the  Old  Country  and  lend  her  a  helping 
hand  so  as  to  meet  the  challenge  to  British  supremacy  decisively, 
and  thus  probably  dishearten  effectually  rival  Powers  and  render 
nugatory  all  their  plans?  Will  they  cease  to  play  with  naval 
shams,  and  consider  seriously  how  they  can  assist  in  the  costly 
task  of  maintaining  a  fleet  of  unquestionable  strength  not  merely 
to  defend  the  British  Isles,  but  to  continue  the  all- world  watch 
and  ward  which  has  been  kept  in  the  past,  and  thus  safeguard 
those  lines  of  communication  which  are  the  arteries  of  Empire? 
What  will  the  Colonies  do? 

Showing  the  Flag  in  Colonial  Waters. 

In  considering  the  problem  it  is  essential  to  understand  what 
is  the  attitude  of  the  British  authorities  towards  the  Colonies, 
and  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  Colonies  towards  the  British 
naval  authorities.  At  practically  the  sole  expense  of  the  British 
taxpayers,  large  squadrons  are  maintained  outside  European 
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waters.  We  in  the  Mother  Country  have  not  abandoned  our 
traditional  protection  of  colonial  interests.  This  is  a  point  which 
must  be  clearly  stated,  because,  under  the  influence  of  recent 
ix)litical  events,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  British  Empire  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  already 
tired  of  her  burden  and  relaxed  her  former  jealous  care  over 
British  and  colonial  interests  in  distant  waters.  Lord  Esher, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  has  recently 
endeavoured  to  make  the  blood  of  the  British  people  run  cold  by 
an  imaginary  picture  of  the  eminence  from  which  they  have 
fallen.  In  a  recent  article  he  stated  that  “even  ten  years  ago 
on  the  eve  of  the  South  African  war  the  flag  of  England  flew 
supreme  over  the  oceans  and  seas  of  the  w’orld.  To-day  in 
the  Pacific  the  naval  power  of  England  has  yielded  to  the 
United  States  on  the  western  littoral,  and  to  Japan  in  the  Far 

East.’’  Lord  Esher  would  have  been  w’ell-advised  if  he  had 

made  sure  of  his  facts  before  indulging  in  such  a  misleading 
picture  of  British  naval  power.  It  is  years,  very  many  years, 
since  the  flag  of  England  flew  supreme  over  all  the  oceans  and 

seas  of  the  world,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  that  at  any  period 

in  modern  times  such  a  statement  was  true.  Certainly  any 
such  statement  is  entirely  beside  the  mark  as  applied  to  ten 
years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  the  naval  renaissance  which  occurred 
almost  immediately  after  the  first  Peace  Conference,  and  which 
changed  so  dramatically  the  aspect  of  the  world’s  seas. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Lord  Esher,  of  all  publicists,  should 
encourage  the  common  mistake  that  the  British  Navy  has 
recently  lost  the  position  of  “cock  of  the  walk.’’  He  is  thus 
pandering  to  the  worst  form  of  jingoism,  and  docs  nothing  to 
advance  the  cause  which  he  has  undoubtedly  at  heart.  iMorc 
than  ten  years  ago  the  naval  power  of  England  had  yielded  to 
the  United  States  in  the  Atlantic  and  to  Japan  in  the  Far  East; 
the  change  was  inevitable,  because  we  cannot  simultaneously  be 
supreme  against  every  Power  in  every  sea,  though  as  the  seas 
in  these  days  of  steam  are  one  we  can  with  a  Two-Power 
Standard  Fleet  hold  our  own  against  any  probable  combination. 
It  might  be  imagined  from  many  loose  statements  which  arc 
now  indulged  in  that  ten  years  ago  wo  dominated  the  seas  of 
the  world,  whereas  every  authority  admits  that  at  that  time  we 
were  barely  up  to  a  Two-Power  Standard,  while  ten  years  earlier 
we  were  on  a  bare  equality  with  Franco  alone.  Our  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  Atlantic  in  1898  was  less,  far  less  than  it  is  to-day,  and 
our  prestige,  represented  by  naval  power,  was  at  a  comparatively 
low  ebb.  In  the  wdiole  of  the  Atlantic  at  that  time  we  had 
only  one  battleship  and  an  assortment  of  cruiso’’s  of  insignificant 
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power,  whereas  already  the  United  States  had  concentrated  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  a  navy  consisting  of  five  battleships  and 
twelve  cruisers.  On  the  other  hand,  our  naval  power  in  the 
.\tlantic  is  to-day  represented  by  six  battleships,  four  armoured 
and  two  protected  cruisers,  which  are  continually  cruising 
between  Gibraltar  and  Berehaven  on  the  Irish  coast,  defending 
British  interests  in  the  Atlantic,  north,  east,  west,  and  south, 
more  effectively  than  ever  before.  We  also  have  a  force  of 
cruisers  in  the  West  Indies.  The  British  sea  forces  immediately 
available  in  the  Atlantic  are  greater  to-day  than  at  any  period 
during  Lord  Esher’s  lifetime. 

Turning  to  the  Far  East,  ten  years  ago  we  had  in  these  waters 
a  squadron  which  was  only  slightly  superior  to  that  of  Russia 
alone,  after  we  had  denuded  the  Mediterranean  of  two  battle¬ 
ships.  Even  w'hen  the  British  squadron  in  Chinese  waters  had 
been  reinforced,  our  naval  [X)wer  in  the  Far  East  was  far  from 
being  supreme,  without  taking  into  account  the  Navy  of 
Japan,  which  was  then  being  prepared  to  contest  the  command 
of  the  Far  Eastern  seas  with  any  ambitious  European  Powder, 
and  already  possessed  eight  battleships  and  twenty-four  cruisers, 
beside  small  craft.  We  had,  it  is  true,  four  small  cruisers  in 
the  North  Pacific — ships  of  no  fighting  power,  cut  off  from  any 
possibility  of  co-operation  with  more  powerful  commands,  and  a 
danger  to  themselves  and  to  British  prestige  in  case  of  w'ar. 
Those  ships  have  been  withdrawn  because  they  served  no  useful 
purpose.  For  the  rest,  our  naval  forces  in  all  the  world’s  seas 
are  more  supreme  than  ten  years  ago.  We  have  conciliated 
our  traditional  enemy  France,  who  is  now  practically  our 
ally,  and  we  have  a  definite  defensive  agreement  wdth  Japan. 
In  commission  there  are  upwards  of  four  hundred  men-of-war 
flying  the  White  Ensign,  under  the  command  of  twenty-one 
admirals ;  wdiereas  ten  years  ago  we  had  only  eleven  admirals 
flying  their  flags,  and  a  far  smaller  number  of  captains  and  other 
officers  actively  engaged. 

Concentration  for  W.4R. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  naval  forces  are  now 

concentrated  in  home  waters,  because  the  size  of  the 

Fleet  has  growm,  but  it  is  not  true  that  this  has  led 

to  our  more  distant  defences  being  neglected.  The  principal 

changes  which  have  taken  place  may  be  summarised  under  three 
heads  : — Six  battleships  which  prior  to  the  war  in  the  Far  East 
were  on  the  China  Station  have  been  withdrawn  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  the  twelve  battleships  w^hich  were  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  have  been  incorporated  in  the  fleets  in  the  home  seas, 
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while  a  certain  number  of  naval  officers  and  men  who  were 
attached  to  non -fighting  ships  which  wandered  aimlessly  about 
the  North  Pacific  and  on  the  South-East  coast  of  America 
have  been  detailed  for  duty  in  the  fighting  fleets.  The  con¬ 
centration  in  home  waters  of  twenty -six  battleships  in  full 
commission  and  a  dozen  with  nucleus  fighting  crews,  beside 
other  ships,  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  policy  of  entente 
cordiale  which  has  been  established  with  the  Mediterranean 
Powers,  of  the  alliance  which  we  have  formed  with  Japan,  and 
of  the  destruction  which  has  overtaken  the  Eussian  Fleet.  Our 
Navy  is  concentrated  largely  in  British  waters  because  concentra¬ 
tion  is  the  secret  of  success  in  war,  and  because  w’e  have  no 
longer  any  occasion  to  keep  our  premier  naval  command  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  a  large  fleet  in  the  Far  East  to  neutralise 
Eussian  activity — a  proceeding  which,  even  when  necessary,  was 
costly  in  a  high  degree,  because  coal  and  stores  cannot  be  carried 
such  a  distance  for  nothing,  and  officers  and  men  were  forced  to 
spend  their  pay  in  foreign  ports.  If  the  German  Navy  had  made 
no  progress  in  the  past  ten  years,  it  would  still  be  the  highest 
v/isdom  to  concentrate  the  Fleet  and  mass  it  in  British  waters. 
The  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel  are  at  present  the  key 
to  Eurojie,  and  so  long  as  w'e  maintain  our  preponderating  force 
in  these  waters  we  hold  in  our  hands  the  power  wherewith  to 
enforce  peace  in  the  western  hemisphere,  while  hand  in  hand 
with  Japan  we  dominate  Far  Eastern  seas.  We  have  no 
aggressive  policy  to  ]mrsue,  and  our  sole  aim  is  to  secure  the 
status  quo  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  the  prestige  of  the  sea-divided  British  Empire  and 
the  freedom  of  its  mercantile  marine  to  go  where  it  will  in  peace 
and  safety. 

The  whole  foreign  and  naval  policy  of  this  country  has  been 
directed  to  these  ends,  and  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
continue  to  bear  the  burden  not  only  of  the  defence  of  their  own 
interests,  biit  of  the  protection  of  the  whole  wide  range  of  Eni]ure 
and  of  the  large  sea-borne  trade  which  the  Colonies  carry  on 
with  one  another  and  with  foreign  countries. 

Grow'th  of  Colonial  Eevenue. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  when  they 
were  struggling  to  make  both  ends  meet,  the  Mother  Country 
willingly  bore  the  charges  for  the  Fleet,  but  now^  the  position 
is  changed.  The  Colonies  are  no  longer  in  leading  strings,  and 
year  by  year  their  State  revenues  are  increasing  in  magnitude. 
This  point  may  he  illustrated  by  the  following  table  from  the 
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Statesman’s  Year  Book,  showing  the  ^xipulation  of  various  sections 
of  the  Empire  and  their  respective  revenues  :  — 

Over-sea  Dominions. 

Europe  (Malta,  Gibraltar,  &c.)  ... 

Asia . 

Australia  and  Pacific  . 

Africa . 

America  . 

Population. 

225,314  . 
7,000,380  . 
5,712,600  . 
.32,549,930  . 
8,306,080  . 

Revenue  (in 
millions  sterling). 
500,000 
8,000,000 
..  44,500,(X)0 

..  21,500,000 

..  20,000,000 

Total  . 

India  . 

53,794,304  , 
231,855,533  , 

...  94,500,000 

...  75,500,000 

Total  . 

United  Kingdom  . 

285,649,837  , 
44,100,231 

...  170,000,000 
...  144,814,073 

]t  may  be  objected  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  iwpulation 
of  India  and  the  Colonies  in  America  and  Africa  consists  of 
natives ;  but  the  important  point  is  not  the  colour  of  the 
j)opulation,  but  the  fact  that  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Govern¬ 
ments  collect  taxation  for  their  administration  from  the  white 
and  coloured  populations,  and  that  the  British  Fleet  is  maintained 
for  the  protection  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  irrespective  of 
language,  religion,  or  colour.  It  is  as  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  natives  of  India  that  they  should  be  saved  from  falling  under 
the  heel  of  Russia  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa 
that  they  should  bo  spared  the  experiences  of  the  i>eople  of  the 
Congo  or  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  German  East  Africa. 
Whatever  may  be  said  by  political  agitators,  the  British  flag 
stands  to-day  for  political  and  religious  freedom. 

Principles  of  British  Naval  Policy. 

The  distribution  of  the  British  Fleet  is  not  fixed  with  a  view 
to  defending  the  United  Kingdom.  The  jxilicy  of  concentration 
was  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  wdiole  Empire.  Six  years  ago 
tli('  .\dmiralty  in  a  memorandum  on  the  principles  of  sea  [wwer 
laid  down  the  following  pilicy  :  — 

To  any  naval  Power  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  must 
always  be  the  great  object  aimed  at.  It  is  immaterial  where  the  great 
l)attlo  is  fought,  but  wherever  it  may  take  place  the  result  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  world,  because  the  victor  will  afterwards  be  in  a  position 
to  spread  his  force  with  a  view  to  capturing  or  destroying  any  detached 
forces  of  his  enemy. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  principle  of  concentration  and  the 
fncilitii  vith  which  ships  and  squadrons  can  be  moved  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  another — it  is  more  easy  to  move  a  fleet  from  Spithead  to  the  Cape 
or  Ualifar,  than  it  is  to  move  a  larye  army,  ivith  its  equipment,  from  Cape 
Town  to  Pretoria — points  to  the  necessity  of  a  sinylc  navy,  under  one 
control,  by  which  alone  concerted  action  between  the  several  parts  can  be 
assured. 

The  primary  object  of  the  British  Fleet  is  not  to  defend  anything,  but 
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to  attack  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  and,  by  defeating  them,  to  afford  pro¬ 
tection  to  British  dominions,  shipping,  and  commerce.  This  is  the  ultimate 
aim. 

To  use  the  word  defence  would  be  misleading,  because  the  word  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  a  thing  to  be  defended,  which  would  divert  attention 
to  local  defence,  instead  of  fixing  it  on  the  force  from  which  attack  is  to 
be  expected. 

The  traditional  rule  of  the  British  Navy  is  not  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
but  to  prepare  to  attack  the  force  which  threatens — in  other  words,  to 
assume  the  offensive. 

The  strength  and  composition  of  the  British  Navy,  or  of  any  British 
squadron,  depends,  therefore,  upon  the  strength  and  composition  of  the 
hostile  forces  which  it  is  liable  to  meet. 

If  the  scheme  of  naval  concentration  which  was  carried  out 
by  a  later  Board  of  Admiralty  is  studied  in  the  light  of  these 
general  principles,  the  Colonies,  east,  west,  and  south,  will 
readily  understand  that  it  was  effected  not  less  in  their  interests 
than  in  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Ro  long  as 
onr  relations  with  ^Mediterranean  Powers  w^ere  less  than  cordial 
most  of  the  powerful  battleships  of  the  Fleet  were  stationed  in 
the  Mediterranean,  because  this  was  the  “danger  area.’’  This 
distribution  was  effected  because  in  time  of  peace  British  naval 
[lower  must  be  so  disposed  as  to  enable  it  to  defend  the  Empire 
by  immediately  attacking  the  enemy  or  enemies  before  he  or  they 
can  take  the  offensive.  For  exactly  the  same  reason  the  battle 
fleets  of  the  British  Navy  are  now  to  be  seen  in  more  northern 
waters.  The  further  the  o[X3rations  can  be  kept  from  the  great 
Colonies  the  better  for  them. 

At  the  same  time  the  British  naval  authorities  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  the  vast  interests  outside  European  waters.  For  every 
German  man-of-war  in  the  Far  West  and  the  Far  East,  as  in 
the  Pacific,  the  British  Navy  maintains  four.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  readily  seen  that  if  the  British  struggle  to  meet  the  heavily 
increased  cost  of  naval  armaments  becomes  too  onerous,  the 
natural  tendency  will  be  to  reduce  the  British  naval  representa¬ 
tion  outside  European  waters,  since  this  is  the  least  essential 
feature  in  the  British  naval  arrangements  in  view’  of  the  fact 
that  the  safety  of  the  Empire  in  time  of  war  will  depend  not 
upon  detached  incidents,  but  upon  the  success  w’ith  which  the 
enemy’s  battle  fleets  are  searched  out  and  defeated.  Those  battle 
fleets  are  in  Europe.  There  is  no  European  navy  which  has 
to-day  a  single  battleship  outside  European  waters,  and  when 
the  American  Fleet  on  its  “  all  the  world  ’’  tour  has  arrived  hack 
in  the  Atlantic,  Japan,  Great  Britain’s  ally,  w’ill  be  the  only 
Power  with  a  battle  fleet  in  the  Far  East. 

Australian  colonists  have  always  shown  a  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  but  wlnm — or  if— it 
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ceases  to  be  effective  they  will  look  back  with  regret  to  its 
influence  on  policy  in  the  Pacific,  and  on  their  ow'n  immediate 
security.  When  Japan  ceases  to  be  the  ally  of  Great  Britain, 
there  is  no  prospect  under  existing  fiscal  arrangements  that  the 
British  Navy  will  be  in  a  position  to  detach  a  battle  fleet  to  the 
Far  East.  In  ordinary  circumstances  this  defensive  alliance  will 
come  to  an  end  at  the  very  time  when  Great  Britain  will  be  in 
the  throes  of  a  life-and-death  struggle  for  the  continuance  of  her 
naval  supremacy,  and  that  will  not  be  the  moment  when  the 
Admiralty  wdll  detach  a  large  naval  force  to  Far  Eastern  w-aters 
to  neutralise  the  powder  of  Japan  ris-a-ris  to  the  Australian 
Colonies. 

Colonial  Naval  Policy. 


In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  hour  and  the  fore¬ 
bodings  of  the  future,  what  attitude  do  the  British  Colonies 
intend  to  assume  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Navy?  What 
are  they  doing  at  the  present?  Canada  does  not  contribute  a 
cent  towards  the  heavy  burden  of  expenditure  which  the  Navy 
entails,  and  the  present  scale  of  contributions  of  other  distant 
parts  of  the  Emjiire  may  be  seen  from  the  following  short 
statement  :  — 


Nature  of  Service. 


India 


.Australian  Commonwealth  .. 
New  Zealand  . 

Cape  Colony  . 

Natal  . 

Newfoundland  . 


(  Maintenance  of  his  Majes-  I 
I  ty’s  ships  in  Indian  - 

t  waters .  J 

f  Maintenance  of  Australian  'j 
J  Sejuadron  and  the  estab- 

I  lishment  of  a  branch  of  | 

t.  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  j 

f  General  maintenance  of  I 

t  the  Navy  .  J 

/  Maintenance  of  branch  of  \ 
t  Royal  Naval  Reserve  ...  J 


Sum 

contributed. 

£ 

100, (MW 


240,  (MW 

50,(MM) 

35,000 

3,000 


These  brief  particulars  call  for  some  explanation.  Natal 
stands  out  among  the  British  Colonies  as  the  one  which  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  ixjpulation  does  most  to  aid  the  Mother  Country 
in  maintaining  the  Fleet.  With  a  population  of  less  than 
70,0fK)  Europeans  she  contributes  most  liberally  to  the  naval 
funds,  and,  like  Cape  Colony,  she  makes  her  contribution  without 
reserve  to  be  employed  by  the  Admiralty  as  they  think  best  in 
the  general  interests  of  the  Empire.  Caiw  Colony  and  Natal 
evince  the  true  Im|>erial  spirit,  realising  that  the  security  of  the 
Empire  depends  not  on  isolated  efforts  towards  naval  defence, 
but  uiKui  the  sujireme  pow'er  of  an  Imperial  Fleet  of  commanding 
strength.  In  the  Australian  Colonies  and  in  Newfoundland  are 
to  be  found  the  cancer  which  may  eventually  lead  to  gravest 
consequences  to  the  Empire.  In  the  first  place,  the  Australian 
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Colonics,  having  in  the  past  endeavoured  to  tie  down  the 
Australian  squadron  to  local  defence  rather  than  unrestricted 
co-operation  in  Imperial  defence,  have  embarked  upon  the  task 
of  creating  an  Australian  Fleet.  Steps  have  already  been  taken 
with  a  view  to  diverting  the  present  contribution  from  the  British 
Fleet  to  the  upkeep  of  an  Australian  flotilla,  though  no  one  has 
yet  convinced  a  single  naval  ofiicer  of  distinction  as  to  the  utility 
of  such  a  force  in  time  of  w^ar.  So  long  as  peace  reigns,  such 
efforts  as  the  Commonwealth  might  make  would  no  doubt  be  a 
matter  of  legitimate  pride,  but  in  a  period  of  stress  when  the 
wdiole  Empire  was  struggling  for  its  existence,  of  what  avail 
w'ould  be  the  presence  on  the  Australian  coast  of  a  few  cruisers, 
probably  inefficient  because  detached  and  therefore  lacking  the 
spirit  of  emidation  to  be  found  in  a  large  fleet?  The  fate  of 
the  Empire  will  be  decided  not  by  a  few'  cruisers  and  torpedo 
crq,ft,  but  by  great  sea  fleets,  such  as  only  the  whole  Empire 
can  provide  and  concentrate  in  the  hour  of  peril,  so  as 
to  take  the  offensive  against  any  enemy,  in  the  East  or  West, 
as  soon  as  war  threatens. 

The  Fleet  in  No  Need  of  Colonial  Brserves. 

Other  indications  of  unsound  naval  |X)licy,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Australian  Colonies  and  Newfoundland,  arc  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  British  pcoi^lc  are  unable  to  man  the 
Fleet.  A  moment’s  reflection  shoidd  show  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  suggestion.  This  summer  325  men-of-war 
w'ere  placed  on  a  war  footing  in  the  North  Sea,  in  addition  to 
the  forces  on  duty  abroad,  and  there  remained  ashore  large 
numbers  of  regular  officers  and  men  and  about  00,000  trained 
reservists.  The  Mother  Country  stands  in  no  need  of  colonial 
assistance  for.  manning  the  ships  which  fly  the  White  Ensign 
and  which  would  defend  British  interests  in  time  of  war.  The 
)X)pulation  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  approximately  forty- 
four  millions,  and  for  the  requirements  of  the  Fleet,  including 
officers  and  men  of  the  regular  and  reserve  forces,  less  than  200,000 
are  required.^  Therefore  to  meet  the  manning  requirements  of 
the  Navy  only  about  0’9  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  are 
needed.  A  few'  years  ago  Viscount  Goschen,  when  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  congratulated  the  country  on  the  fact  that  the 
Admiralty  could  pick  and  choose  among  the  men  and  boys  who 
offered  themselves  at  the  recruiting  stations.  For  every  boy 
entered  in  the  training  ships  at  that  time  seven  or  eight  were 
rejected.  The  conditions  of  service  in  the  Fleet  have  since  been 
improved  and  the  pay  and  allow'ances  increased.  Life  in  the  Navy 

(1)  British  emigrants  each  year  are  nearly  twice  as  numerous. 
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is  more  attractive  to-day  than  it  ever  was  in  the  past.  The  men 
still  work  hard,  but  they  enjoy  more  privileges,  are  better  paid,  and 
are  better  fed.  The  hard  naval  biscuit  will  soon  be  a  curiosity 
afloat  now  that  every  large  ship  is  being  provided  with  a  bakery. 

It  is  probably  an  under-estimate  to  state  that  the  concessions 
which  have  been  made  in  the  past  five  years  to  the  lower  deck 
of  the  Fleet,  and  which  have  materially  contributed  to  greater 
comfort  and  content,  cost  the  country  annually  a  sum  exceeding 
a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  In  addition  to  these  concessions, 
the  prospects  of  promotion  to  the  higher  ranks  have  been 
improved,  and  any  intelligent,  well-behaved  lad  who  now  signs 
on  for  service  in  his  Majesty’s  Fleet  may  look  forward  to  rising 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  with  a  pension  and  provision  for  those 
dependent  upon  him  in  case  of  death  equivalent  to  the  allowances 
made  in  the  case  of  officers  who  have  not  reached  the  quarter-deck 
“through  the  hawseholc.” 

There  is  less  difficulty  to-day  in  manning  the  Fleet  than  ever 
before.  The  Admiralty  can  apply  a  strict  process  of  selection, 
and  in  intelligence  and  in  mechanical  aptitude  the  type  of  man 
to  be  found  on  the  lower  decks  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  con¬ 
tinues  to  improve.  It  may  be  that  physically  the  men  are  not 
of  the  same  heavy  build  as  in  the  past.  The  Fleet  requires  to-day 
men  of  mental  rather  than  physical  strength.  Practically  all 
the  operations  which  w’ere  once  performed  by  manual  labour 
are  now  carried  on  by  machinery,  and  the  role  of  the  men 
of  the  Fleet  is  to  control  the  various  mechanical  operations. 
Muscle  is  not  so  much  required  as  mind,  and  the  most  essential 
ratings  of  the  Navy  can  be  best  obtained  not  from  the  fishing 
population  of  the  coast,  or  from  agricultural  districts,  but  from 
the  towns  and  great  industrial  centres,  where  the  children  obtain 
all  the  advantages  of  free  education,  and  w'here  their  minds 
acquire  an  acuteness  of  perception  and  a  quickness  of  movement 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  children  in  fishing  villages  or 
in  the  dull  monotony  of  agricultural  districts. 

Navy’s  Limited  Need  of  Men. 

The  Navy’s  need  of  men  is  strictly  limited.  It  is  a  popular 
delusion  to  suppose  that  it  is  essential  to  the  war  efficiency  of 
the  Fleet  that  the  Admiralty  should  have  practically  unlimited 
resources  of  men  for  the  lower  deck  from  which  to  draw  in  time 
of  war.  This  misunderstanding  dates  back  to  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  The  guns  then  were  of  short  range.  The  w'eapons  carried 
by  the  Victory  could  be  employed  only  at  about  300  yards ; 
actions  were  necessarily  fought,  therefore,  at  close  range,  and 
frequently  developed  into  hand-to-hand  encounters  as  ship  gripped 
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ship  in  the  stern,  final  struggle,  and  boarding  parties  swarmed 
over  the  deck  of  an  enemy.  In  these  circiunstances  the  loss  of 
life  was  heavy,  and  the  destruction  of  material  was  comparatively 
slight.  The  whole  conditions  governing  naval  warfare  have 
since  been  revolutionised.  To-day  the  big  guns  mounted  in  the 
Fleet  can  carry  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  and  can  be  used  with 
precision  at  distances  up  to  five  miles.  The  torpedo  will  run  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-eight  miles  for  two  and  a  half  miles.  Wireless 
telegraphy  enables  an  admiral  to  communicate  for  several  hundred 
miles  swiftly  and  accurately.  He  may  send  out  his  scouts  far 
over  the  horizon,  and  yet  be  receiving  reports  every  hour  of  all 
that  is  happening  in  their  vicinity.  There  is  now  being  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  British  Fleet  a  scouting  ship,  the  Swift,  which 
has  been  designed  to  steam  at  thirty-six  knots  an  hour,  and 
which,  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  will  considerably  exceed 
this  speed.  The  Fleet  already  contains  many  cruisers  which 
under  service  conditions  can  travel  from  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
four  knots  an  hour,  and  apart  from  the  Dreadnought,  which  has 
a  sea  speed  of  about  twenty-one  knots,  possesses  a  large  number 
of  battleships  which  under  pressure  can  maintain  a  speed  of 
nineteen  knots. 

These  changes  in  the  material  of  the  Fleet  have  radically 
affected  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare.  Actions  will  be  fought 
not  at  200  or  300  yards,  but  at  5,000  to  8,000  yards  or  more,  since 
it  is  at  such  extreme  distances  that  the  beautifully  fashioned  guns 
of  to-day  can  be  used  with  best  effect ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  menace  of  the  torpedo  is  greatly  minimised.  The  net  result 
of  these  developments  is  that  in  battles  of  the  future  the  ships 
themselves  are  more  likely  to  be  ixnmded  out  of  recognition  than 
the  officers  and  men  protected  by  armour  are  likely  to  be  killed. 
The  Committee  on  Naval  Reserves,  which  sat  five  years  ago 
with  8ir  Edward  Grey  as  chairman,  and  included  among  its 
members  the  present  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Edward  H. 
Seymour,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Henderson,  and  Vice- 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Hedworth  Lambton,  very  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  the  requirements  of  the  Navy,  in  the  matter  of  officers 
and  men.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  “the  wastage  of 
ships  would  exceed  the  wastage  of  their  crews,  and  so  set  free 
officers  and  men  from  employment  from  the  official  war  fleet.” 
In  other  words,  war  experience  shows  that  naval  actions  in 
future  will  result  in  a  number  of  ships  being  placed  hors  de 
combat,  and  these  vessels  will  creep  back  into  port  for  repairs. 
A  wise  Admiralty  will  have  already  in  reserve  other  ships  efficient 
for  sea,  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  ships  requiring  repairs 
will  immediately  be  passed  over  to  those  reserve  vessels,  and  will 
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forthwith  rejoin  one  or  other  of  the  flag  officers  at  sea.  There 
is  reason  to  anticipate  that  this  process  will  be  continual  during 
naval  warfare,  and  the  Admiralty  will  have  to  find  comparatively 
small  numbers  of  officers  and  men  to  make  good  the  incidental 
casualties  of  war.  This  contention  runs  directly  counter  to 
jwpular  ideas,  but  it  emphasises  the  views  of  the  most  experienced 
naval  officers,  and  has  been  supported  by  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  Committee  after  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 

Eedund.ant  Colonial  Eeservists. 

In  spite  of  the  limited  requirements  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
ample  resources  at  their  disposal,  the  British  ratepayer,  who  bears 
practically  the  whole  burden  of  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire, 
is  exjiected  to  regard  with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration 
the  efforts  of  the  Colonies  to  provide  reservists  for  the  Navy  who 
are  not  required  and  in  time  of  war  could  not  be  employed. 
According  to  the  last  Estimates  several  of  the  Colonies  are 
devoting  themselves  with  patriotic  hut  misdirected  enthusiasm  to 
the  task  of  building  up  such  naval  reserves.  Newfoundland 
already  has  under  training  600  men ;  Australia  has  400 ;  and 
Malta  provides  a  similar  quota.  In  the  case  of  Newfoundland  no 
monetary  contribution  is  made  to  the  support  of  the  Fleet  which 
defends  this  island,  but  the  colonists  are  under  the  impression 
that  they  are  assisting  the  Mother  Country  to  bear  the  burden 
of  Empire  by  providing  a  number  of  men  who  are  trained  in 
naval  duties  largely  at  the  expense  of  home  taxpayers ;  for  this 
Colony  pays  only  a  matter  of  4:3,000  annually  towards  the  outlay 
upn  this  costly  experiment  in  Imperial  naval  defence.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  men  are  periodically  taken  for  cruises  in  his 
Majesty’s  ships,  and  are  received  in  the  home  training  establish¬ 
ments  to  perfect  their  knowledge  in  gunnery  and  torpedo  drills. 
This  training  provides  the  reservists  with  employment  at  good 
pay  during  the  dull  season  of  the  year ;  it  enables  them  to  see 
something  of  the  world,  affords  facilities  for  a  visit  to  the  Mother 
Country  under  the  most  pleasant  conditions,  and  then  they 
return  to  their  homes  to  carry  on  their  avocations  as  fishermen. 
No  one  has  yet  explained  how  in  time  of  war  the  Admiralty 
intend  to  utilise  these  colonial  bluejackets.  When  hostilities 
break  out  they  will  probably  be  several  thousand  miles  away  from 
the  war  fleets. 

Then  we  have  the  case  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  A 
more  extraordinary  story  of  misapplied  patriotism  and  waste  of 
financial  resources  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  Commonwealth  and  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  con- 
hibute  annually  i'240,000  towards  the  maintenance  of  an  Aus- 
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tralian  squadron  and  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Koyal 
Naval  Eeserve.  This  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Mother 
Country  as  an  indication  of  the  generous  desire  of  the  Australasian 
l)eoplos  to  co-operate  in  naval  defence  ;  but  they  have  received 
good  value.  Probably  the  sum  spent  on  the  local  squadron,  the 
dockyard  and  hospital,  and  other  establishments  at  Sydney,  and 
the  colonial  reservists,  who  receive  far  higher  pay  than  British 
sailors,  is  not  much  less  than  twice  this  contribution.  Has  such 
a  squadron  any  justification  in  any  Inuxjrial  scheme  of  defence 
on  strategic  grounds?  What  enemy  has  Australasia  at  her  doors? 
The  sub-continent  is  isolated.  Its  inhabitants  are  between  4,tX)0 
and  5,000  miles  from  the  shores  of  our  ally  Japan,  and  are  rather 
nearer  the  British  squadron  at  Hong  Kong.  They  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  United  States,  divorced  by  nearly  7,000  miles  of 
ocean.  Grermany  has  one  old  gunboat  only  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  Australasians  have  no  cause  to  aaiticipato  attack  by 
sea  until  the  British  Fleet  as  a  wdiolc  has  been  defeated 
irretrievably,  and  then  no  local  defence  would  be  of  any  avail  to 
them.  An  impregnable  Imperial  Navy  is  and  must  remain  their 
sheet  anchor.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Australia  is  defended  by  the  naval  forces  which  are  based 
upon  Aden,  Hong  Kong,  and  Simonstown  immediately,  and 
ultimately  by  the  battle  fleets  in  the  Atlantic,  the  IMediterrancan, 
the  English  Channel,  and  the  North  Sea. 

The  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  arc  treading  the  wrong 
road,  or  rather  roads.  The  United  Kingdom  has  held  on  its  own 
course,  without  reference  to  the  colonists,  because  it  finds  the 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  has  preached  in  professional  jargon 
to  deaf  ears  the  gospel  of  a  single  and  indivisible  Empire  defended 
by  a  single  Fleet.  It  has  been  at  no  pains  to  explain  to  the 
trans-marine  peoples,  by  an  ap^x^al  to  history,  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Fleet  is  maintained,  distributed,  and  controlled.  The 
colonists,  on  their  part,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Canada,  have 
groped  in  the  dark  for  some  means  of  co-operating  with  the 
Mother  Country.  Some  of  them  have  made  contributions  in 
cash,  which  now',  wuth  India’s  subvention,  amount  to  1’5  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  expenditure,  and  in  return  a  far  larger 
sum  is  returned  out  of  the  Navy  Votes  in  the  way  of  pay  to 
colonial  reservists,  in  the  outlay  on  local  squadrons,  and  in  the 
sums  which  naval  officers  and  men  spend  in  colonial  ports. 

Safety  in  N.wal  Co-operation. 

For  years  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  have  been 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  they  have  got  no  nearer  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  goal,  and  in  these  circumstances  has  arisen  the  desire  m 
the  Commonwealth  for  a  local  navy,  and  the  decision  of  Canada 
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to  appoint  Hear- Admiral  C.  E.  Kingsmill  as  naval  adviser, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  creating  a  Canadian  Navy,  of 
which  the  nucleus  already  exists.  The  British  Government 
stands  by,  an  impassive  spectator,  while  the  daughter  lands  are 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  competition  of  armaments  waged 
by  the  naval  Powers  of  the  world.  If  Australia  is  to  provide  a 
navy,  can  she  rest  content  with  one  less  powerful  than  that  of 
Japan?  If  Canada  is  to  maintain  a  fleet,  which  can  only  be 
used  against  the  United  States,  can  she  be  satisfied  with  a  naval 
establishment  less  considerable  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
which  entails  an  annual  outlay  of  upwards  of  £20,000,000.  For 
about  a  million  and  a  half  per  annum  any  British  Colony  could 
secure  such  a  Navy  as  Holland  possesses — a  few  coast-defence 
ships  and  a  flotilla  of  torpedo  craft.  Such  a  force  would  tickle 
local  pride  in  time  of  peace,  but  of  what  value  would  it  he  in  time 
of  icar  ]  It  might  vary  for  a  short  period  the  ultimate  course  of 
a  tear.  But  an  even  smaller  sum  added  by  each  of  the  principal 
Colonies  to  the  Imperial  Naval  Budget  would  enable  such  a  fleet 
to  he  maintained  as  would  guarantee  peace  throughout  the 
Empire.  This  is  the  end  of  British  naval  expenditure ;  the 
standard  of  expenditure  is  high  because  we  have  adopted  a  Two- 
Power  Standard  not  to  make  victory  sure,  but  in  the  hope  of 
making  war  impossible  owing  to  our  impregnability. 

The  maintenance  in  the  future  of  such  a  guarantee  of  peace 
is  worthy  of  effort.  Some  scheme  of  co-operation  for  naval 
defence  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  great  self-governing 
Colonies  could  surely  be  reached  hy  negotiation.  The  strategical 
dis[X)sition  of  the  Fleet  must  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  experts 
—the  Sea  Lords,  who  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  may  be  of 
colonial  birth,  like  Admiral  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  a  Canadian. 
But  for  the  rest  there  is  no  obstacle  to  representatives  of  the 
over-sea  dependencies  having  a  voice  in  administration  as 
members  of  a  real  and  effective  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 
This  would  prove  an  additional  and  powerful  bond  of  union,  each 
Colony  contributing  and  being  represented  in  proportion  to  its 
contribution.  In  these  circumstances,  the  present  plan  of  con¬ 
ferring  naval  commissions  on  the  sons  of  colonists  might  be 
extended,  and  arrangements  could  be  made  to  enable  colonial 
lads  of  humble  parentage  to  enter  the  Navy  not  as  reservists, 
but  as  ordinary  ratings  for  long  service.  They  would  necessarily 
be  trained  in  the  Mother  Country,  where  the  great  “  naval 
schools”  are  situated,  but  those  coming  from  Australia  might 
return  to  serve  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  their  own  waters, 
under  a  proportion,  at  least,  of  their  own  officers.  The  same 
procedure  could  be  followed  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  and  Newfoundland. 
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The  only  limit  to  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  would  be  the 
measure  of  naval  enthusiasm  in  the  Colonies.  Instead  of  pos¬ 
sessing  small  flotillas,  which  could  hardly  prove  of  local  service 
in  war,  they  would  have  the  knowledge  that  by  their  con¬ 
tributions  of  money,  brains  and  muscle  they  were  joint  partners 
in  a  scheme  of  defence  which,  by  very  reason  of  the  unity 
of  sentiment  and  control  and  of  the  extent  of  its  ramifications, 
would  be  a  practical  guarantee  of  jiieace.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  save  the  Colonies  from  being  drawn  directly  into  the 
extravagant  contest  of  naval  armaments,  and  would  thus  result  in 
vast  economies ;  it  would  relieve  appreciably  the  burden  which 
the  Fleet  must  otherwise  cast  on  the  Mother  Country,  and  it 
would  secure  to  the  Empire  another  hundred  years  of  jK-ace  on 
the  sea  despite  the  elforts  of  rivals. 

In  the  near  future  the  cost  of  the  British  Navy  must  rise  to 
T4() ,000,0(30  if  the  Two-Bower  Standard  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  under  a  scheme  of  Imjierial  co-operation  the  burden  might 
be  distributed  thus  :  — 

jl^ 

United  Kingdom  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .‘35,000,000 

Canada  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,500,000 

South  Africa  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,000,000 

Commonwealth  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,500,000 

New  Zealand  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  250,000 

India  .  500,000 

Crown  Colonies  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  250,000 

Total  .  40,000,000 


Such  a  plan  of  co-operation  would  safeguard  the  Two-Bower 
Standard  for  one  hundred  years,  w'ould  effect  a  union  of  pur^Kisc 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  over-sea  dominions,  would 
enable  the  Admiralty  to  place  half  a  dozen  battleships  at  any 
desirable  moment  once  more  at  Hong  Kong  and  thus  assuage 
all  possible  cause  of  anxiety  in  the  Commonw’ealth,  and  would 
give  each  section  of  the  Empire  an  interest  in  the  Fleet 
as  the  emblem  of  unity  of  a  sea-divided  Empire.  A  Navy  on 
this  basis  would  be  the  subject  of  an  Imperial  contract  for  a 
fixed  term  of  years,  and  through  the  reconstructed  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence  each  portion  of  the  Empire  would  have  a 
channel  for  making  its  voice  heard,  while  every  Colony  would 
have  the  right  of  entry  for  its  sons  into  the  force,  as  officers  or 
as  men.  Under  such  a  scheme  the  naval  shams  which  are  being 
fostered  to-day  would  die  a  natural  and  unregretted  death.  They 
make  provision  for  playing  with  war,  whereas  an  Imperial  Fleet, 
by  its  very  size  and  the  spirit  animating  it,  would  be  a  guarantee 
of  peace. 


Archibald  S.  Hurd. 


KAMIL  PASHA  AND  THE  SUCCESSION  IN  TUIIKEYA 


In  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  12th,  to  Sunday,  the  13th  January, 
1907,  there  oecurred  in  Smyrna,  the  second  largest  city  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  in  some  respects  more  important  than  the 
capital  itself,  an  event  which  created  a  sensation  throughout 
the  Turkish  dominions,  although  the  British  Press  confined 
itself  to  a  few  brief  paragraphs,  some  containing  ridiculous 
errors.  The  great  Austrian  newspapers  had  long,  minute, 
and  correct  accounts,  even  leaders;  the  German  Press  was 
also  fairly  complete  and  accurate  in  its  reports ;  but  all  that 
the  London  dailies  could,  or  chose  to,  ofter  to  their  readers  was 
a  few  lines  in  obscure  corners.  Only  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  reading  the  Vienna  dailies  know  how  singularly  bald,  ill- 
informed,  and  unreliable  the  British  Press  is  on  all  that  concerns 
the  Near  East. 

The  incident  referred  to  is  the  flight  of  Kamil  Pasha,  Governor 
of  Aidin,  to  the  British  Consulate  in  Smyrna.  To  gauge  its 
importance  to  the  Turks,  we  would  have  to  imagine  a  parallel 
case  in  England,  say  Mr.  John  Burns  flying  from  the  wrath  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  into  the  French  Embassy  in  London, 
and  claiming  sanctuary  there. 

For  in  Turkish  popular  opinion  the  Governor  (Vali)  of  the 
province  {vilayet)  of  Aidin,  in  Asia  Minor  (of  which  province 
Smyrna  is  the  capital),  is  the  second  highest  official  of  the  Empire, 
the  first  being  the  Grand  Vezier ;  moreover,  this  particular 
Governor  has  several  times  held  the  higher  oflicc.  Legally,  of 
course,  the  Aidin  Vali  does  not  rank  next  to  the  Grand  Vezier ; 
but  it  is  the  popular  belief,  and  is  also  a  “  legal  fiction,”  taken 
into  account  in  promotions. 

I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  of  that  memorable  Sunday 
and  the  days  following.  A  few  weeks  later  I  wrote  a  brief 
account  of  the  incident,  and  sent  it,  together  with  my  notes  taken 
day  by  day,  to  a  person  in  London,  with  instructions  to  make 
a  continuous  narrative  and  a  fair  copy  of  the  whole.  I  myself 
did  not  start  for  England  until  eight  months  afterwards,  and 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  turmoil  of 
the  salvage  my  box  containing  memoranda  was  lost. 

The  Fortnightly  has  now  requested  me  to  bring  the  account 
up  to  date.  On  consideration  I  have  decided  to  reproduce  it 

(1)  This  article  was  written  some  months  ago.  Recent  events  in  Turkey  have 
in  the  most  startling  manner  confirmed  its  general  tenour. — [Ed.  F.  R.] 
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uiialtorod,  for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  because,  as  a  docuiiieiit  of 
local  history,  it  will  have  more  value  if  given  exactly  as  it  was 
written  on  the  spot  a  few  weeks  after  the  event.  Secondly, 
because  none  but  the  original  phrases  can  convey  any  idea  of  the 
sensation  which  the  affair  created  among  the  people  by  whom 
for  whom,  and  amongst  whom  it  was  enacted. 

The  reader  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  the  events  which 
are  set  forth  here  hapjiened  eighteen  months,  and  the  account 
was  written  sixteen  months,  ago. 

I. 

For  the  last  two  years  many  short  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  English,  German,  and  Austrian  papers  (chiefly  the  latter, 
always  the  best  informed  on  Oriental  matters)  of  apparently 
detached  and  isolated  events  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  :  such  as 
mutiny  of  soldiers  or  sailors,  disbanding  of  rebellious  battalions, 
troubles  with  high  officials,  disgrace,  exile,  or  flight  of  pashas 
and  generals,  capture  or  re-appearance  of  brigand-hands,  Bul¬ 
garian,  Greek,  and  Persian  frontier-excesses,  petty  wars  and 
rebellions  in  outlying  districts. 

The  most  important  incident  of  this  kind  was  the  recent  dis¬ 
grace  of  Kamil  Pasha,  Governor  of  Smyrna,  and  his  flight  to 
the  British  Consulate. 

(Jn  Saturday,  January  12th  (1907),  the  Greek  New  Year’s  Eve, 
a  ball  was  given  at  the  British  Club  in  Smyrna,  which  most  of 
the  Consuls  and  chief  officials  attended.  Being  a  member,  I 
was  fortunately  present.  This  function  was  the  opening  scene 
of  a  drama  which  has  created  an  enormous  sensation  here  (in 
Turkey),  and  may  lead  to  grave  European  complications.  The 
festivity  was  at  its  height  when  some  important  news  arrived; 
first  one  noticed  a  hurried  whisper,  then  a  buzz  of  voices,  and 
soon  everybody  in  the  club  knew  that  Kamil  Pasha,  the  Governor 
of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  had  suddenly  taken  refuge  in  the  English  Consulate 
and  thrown  himself  on  the  jirotection  of  the  British  nation,  to 
which,  as  a  Cyprus  man,  he  was  undoubtedly  entitled. 

Kamil  is  eighty-six  years  old  and  has  been  fifty-eight  years  in 
the  Turkish  service  (several  times  as  Grand  Vezuu’) ;  ho  is  often 
nick-named  the  “  Grand  Old  Man  of  Turkey,”  is  a  staunch 
friend  of  Europeans,  an  ardent  advocate  of  reform,  and  in  his 
personal  character  absolutely  beyond  reproach,  even  in  money 
matters — a  quality  almost  unknown  among  Turkish  officials.* 

There  was  but  one  wish  among  Europeans,  namely,  that  the 
(1)  He  is  now  Grand  Vezier  of  the  new  Turkish  Ministry. 
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British  should  not  surrender  a  man  who  is  trusted  and  loved  by 
every  Englishman  wdio  has  ever  spoken  to  him,  and  under  whose 
sway  Smyrna  has  enjoyed  an  unparalleled  period  of  tranquillity 
and  prosperity.  Many  of  us  left  cards  with  oilers  of  assistance. 
Soon  after  his  flight  the  old  man’s  harem  was  seen  to  drive  off, 
in  three  closed  carriages,  to  the  residence  of  a  European 
sympathiser  in  the  country,  the  furniture  having  gone  previously 
in  a  lighter  to  an  unknown  destination. 

The  military  governor  of  Smyrna,  Tevfik  Pasha,  General  of 
Division,  a  fine  soldier,  but  politically  a  most  reactionary 
character,  had  received  orders  to  arrest  Kamil,  on  what  charge 
was  at  first  unknown;  but,  fortunately  for  him,  Kamil  obtained 
information  of  the  order,  and  fled  before  it  could  be  carried  out. 

Every  preparation  had  been  made  for  shipping  him  as  an  exile 
to  Pihodes,  and  quietly  dropping  him  overboard  on  the  way,  in 
the  good  old  Turkish  manner.  The  vessel  was  waiting,  steam 
up,  and  even  the  indispensable  canvas  bag  was  in  readiness.  I 
saw  it  with  my  own  eyes. 

It  appears  that  a  conspiracy  existed  against  Kamil  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  for  more  than  a  fortnight  previously  his  tele¬ 
grams  to  the  Sultan  had  been  suppressed  by  someone  there.  Not 
only  that  ;  even  his  ordinary  service  wires  to  his  immediate 
authority  in  the  capital,  the  Minister  of  Interior  Affairs,  had 
been  either  cooked  and  falsified,  or  entirely  suppressed.  The 
conspirators,  however,  w^ere  completely  foiled  when  the  old  man 
reached  the  British  Consulate,  for  he  was  immediately  put  into 
direct  telegraphic  communication  with  the  Sultan,  rid  the 
Embassy,  and  per  English  code. 

Meanwhile,  shivering  outside  in  the  bitterly  cold  air,  and 
looking  wholly  ludicrous,  were  the  police  spies,  whose  prey  had 
so  cleverly  eluded  them.  At  3  o’clock  in  the  morning,  during 
a  half-mile  walk  with  a  local  man  who  knew  them  all,  I  counted 
as  many  as  400  of  these  gentlemen.  The  Consulate,  the  Consul’s 
private  residence,  and  the  British  Post  Office  were  surrounded 
by  them;  even  single  Europeans  were  shadowed,  and  quay  and 
harbour  w'ere  patrolled  by  innumerable  detachments  of  soldiers. 

The  British  Consul  telegraphed  to  London  the  same  night,  and 
during  Sunday — so  we  learnt — the  Foreign  Secretary  had  an 
audience  of  the  King.  On  Monday  came  a  telegram  from 
Loudon,  commanding  that  British  protection  should  be  given  to 
the  Pasha,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  personal  friend, 
a  frequent  guest,  and  a  constant  correspondent  of  our  late  Queen. 
The  Pasha,  by  the  way,  speaks  English  like  an  Englishman.  I 
have  had  four  interviews  with  him,  one  of  them  lasting  an  hour 
and  a  half. 
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The  following  day  there  were  several  meetings  of  the  foreign 
Consuls,  and  for  some  time  the  Eussian  and  French  Consulates 
were  also  surrounded,  indeed,  almost  besieged;  later  the  troops 
were  withdrawn,  though  not  the  secret  police.  The  Turks  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  arresting  four  high  officials  before  they  could  take 
refuge  in  Consulates,  the  charge  brought  against  them,  as  against 
Kamil,  by  the  wire-pullers  in  Constantinople  being  of  a  startling 
order,  namely,  “  collusion  with  the  brigands  of  Asia  Minor”  (who 
number  thousands)  “  for  the  purpose  of  engineering  a  revolution 
and  overthrowing  the  present  Government  ”  !  One,  if  not  two, 
European  Powers  were  said  to  be  in  the  plot ! 

Calling  at  the  Konak  just  at  that  time  to  present  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  one  of  the  few  unarrested  officials  (since  arrested),  I 
felt  quite  unpleasantly  important  on  finding  I  was  shadowed  for 
four  hours  afterwards.  At  the  time  it  was  a  relief  to  know,  in 
case  of  accidents,  that  I  had  a  good  friend  in  the  military 
governor,  Tevfik  Pasha,  undisputed  despot  of  Asia  Minor. 

These  exciting  occurrences,  coming,  as  they  did,  on  the  top  of 
an  outbreak  of  bubonic  plague,  have  kept  Smyrna  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  townlets  and  villages  in  a  veritable  state  of  ferment. 
An  incident  characteristic  of  the  situation  occurred  one  morning. 
The  little  daughter  of  one  of  the  Consuls  was  being  taken  to  a 
boarding-school,  in  a  closed  carriage,  with  the  customary  armed 
Kavass.  While  the  carriage  was  waiting  a  crowd  of  some 
hundreds  collected,  among  them  many  spies.  The  Consul  had  to 
make  a  speech,  and  the  w’hole  force  of  Consular  Kavasses  had  to 
be  turned  out  before  a  passage  could  be  effected  for  one  little 
girl  of  ten.  Even  troops  appeared  on  the  scene ! 

The  next  report  which  spread  through  the  town,  on  Thursday, 
January  17th,  was  that  Kamil,  who  had  been  practically  a 
prisoner  in  the  Consulate  since  an  early  hour  the  previous  Sunday, 
would  make  an  attempt  to  escape  by  a  Eoumanian  liner  about 
to  leave  for  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  place  in 
front  of  the  Consulate,  the  quay  along  the  liner’s  berth,  and  the 
streets  between  these  two  points  were  crowded  with  people, 
among  them,  needless  to  say,  the  inevitable  police  spies,  all  well 
known  to  every  member  of  the  crowd  !  The  quay  was  patrolled 
by  many  small  detachments  of  infantry,  and  a  number  of  officers 
appeared  to  be  on  duty.  In  spite  of  the  general  excitement 
nothing  happened,  and  the  great  white  steamer  glided  out  of  the 
harbour,  seeming  to  smile  back  scornfully  at  the  fussing  officers, 
patrols,  and  police  spies,  who  stood  foolishly  gaping  after  her  and 
had  to  retire,  feeling  decidedly  damped! 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Governor  had  meant  to  leave ,  for  his 
box  was  packed  during  the  afternoon  ;  there  is  also  no  doubt  that 
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the  police  had  every  intention  of  frustrating  his  purpose.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  would  have  happened  if  they  had  kid¬ 
napped  by  violence  a  man  to  whom  British  protection  had  been 
accorded.  Since  the  Governor  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
escorted  by  the  armed  Kavasses  of  the  Consulate,  bloodshed 
might  have  resulted.  That  the  Turks  themselves  anticipated 
something  of  the  sort  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  military 
hospital,  the  doctors,  orderlies,  and  ambulances  were  waiting  in 
full  service  order.  Again,  I  saw  this  with  my  own  eyes.  How’- 
ever,  fate  willed  otherwise,  and  the  flag  over  the  British  Consulate 
(generally  hoisted  only  on  Sundays  and  holy-days),  which  had 
been  flying  all  that  week  as  if  in  defiance,  still  indicated  for 
another  day  that  the  “  Grand  Old  Man  of  Turkey  ”  was  a  fugitive 
within  its  walls,  a  proscribed  outcast  in  the  town  over  which  he 
had  been  a  benevolent  despot  for  thirteen  years. 

But  the  drama  of  Smyrna,  which  might  so  easily  have  been 
a  tragedy,  w'as  drawing  to  a  close  as  far  as  Asia  Minor  was  con¬ 
cerned  ;  as  regards  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  prologue  is  over  and 
the  play  about  to  commence. 

The  final  movements  appear  to  have  been  carefully  rehearsed 
and  the  secret  admirably  kept.  All  sorts  of  extravagant  rumours 
were  flying  about,  some,  no  doubt,  spread  on  purpose,  which 
must  certainly  have  taxed  the  credulity  of  the  Turkish  officials 
to  the  utmost.  For  instance,  it  was  said  that  the  ex-Governor 
would  try  to  escape,  hidden  in  merchandise,  on  a  British  cargo 
steamer  loading  in  the  harbour,  whereupon  a  Government  tender, 
with  half  a  company  of  infantry  on  board,  was  promptly  sent 
alongside!  Meanwhile,  in  an  ordinary  cab,  Kamil  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  taken  from  the  Consulate  to  a  steam-launch  belonging 
to  the  English  banking  family  of  Whittall,  and  the  launch  took 
him  to  the  German  liner  Stamboul,  bound  for  Constantinople. 
Once  on  the  foreign  liner  he  was  safe,  and  promptly  held  a 
reception,  at  which  all  the  Consuls  assisted.  To  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  Turks,  a  number  of  officials  bade  him  farewell,  among 
them  the  very  Chief  of  Police  who  had  been  trying  so  hard  to 
catch  him.  When  the  liner,  with  Kamil  on  board,  passed  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Turkish  forts  gave  a  Grand  Vezier’s  salute  of 
fifteen  guns. 

Thus  unexpectedly  the  outcast  Governor  gave  his  tormenters 
the  slip,  and,  almost  before  they  had  realised  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  he  was  well  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  prepared  to 
convince  the  Sultan  of  the  error  of  his  w'ays,  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  the  capital  having  guaranteed  that  Kamil  and  his 
Sovereign,  whom  he  has  served  faithfully  and  successfully  for 
fifty-eight  years,  should  have  discussions  at  wdiich  no  member 
of  the  Camarilla  should  be  present. 
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II. 

One  of  two  things  is  likely  to  happen.  Either  Kamil  will  once 
more  be  Grand  Vezier,^  or  he  wdll  quietly  disappear,  in  the  manner 
peculiar  to  this  country.  Verily,  strange  things  are  not  only 
possible,  but  are  almost  everyday  occurrences  in  Turkey. 

What  has  just  been  going  on  in  Smyrna  is  going  on  unper¬ 
ceived,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  dozens  of  minor  places  in  the 
Empire. 

Popular  sympathy,  native  as  well  as  European,  is  wholly  with 
Kamil,  for  everybody  here  has  felt  and  benefited  by  his  splendid 
rule — none  the  less  creditable  because  autocratic — which  has 
rendered  Smyrna  freer  from  crime  than  any  city  of  its  size  in 
Europe.  At  the  same  time,  some  say  that  the  Pasha  would  have 
been  a  better  patriot  if  he  had  taken  the  risk  of  exile  and  death 
rather  than  invoke  the  aid  of  a  foreign  Power,  in  a  matter  which 
certainly  concerned  no  foreign  Power,  namely,  his  personal 
safety.  That  exile,  in  the  case  of  a  man  like  Kamil,  means 
death,  is  amply  proved  by  the  well-remembered  occurrence  of 
Midhat,  even  a  bigger  man  than  the  other. 

So  far  things  have  turned  out  a  victory  for  England ;  but  it  is 
a  sore  point  with  the  Turks,  even  with  the  ex-Governor’s 
sympathisers,  that  we  should  have  been  allowed  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  their  country ;  and  from  their  point  of 
view  they  are  right.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  peace  in 
the  Near  East,  that  this  sort  of  thing  will  not  happen  too  often. 

In  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  of  January  15th  (1907)  there  was  an 
article  written  in  a  violent  strain  against  Kamil ;  it  was  generally 
held  here  to  have  been  inspired  in  the  interests  of  German  policy, 
which  is  naturally  in  favour  of  absolutism,  reaction,  and  the 
bureaucracy,  though  I  fail  to  see  why  a  great  Vienna  paper 
(“  the  best  newspaper  in  the  wmrld,  bar  none,”  so  says  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw)  should  embrace  the  cause  of  the  German 
Emperor’s  Oriental  policy ;  but  since  this,  and  since  the  first 
official  telegrams  from  Constantinople  announcing  the  Governor’s 
downfall  and  speaking  of  him  as  a  scoundrel,  the  Austrian, 
German,  and  Italian  Press  has  completely  turned  round,  and  now 
speaks  of  him  as  the  only  man  in  the  Empire  who  will  be  able 
to  prevent  a  dibAcle  when  the  Sultan  dies.  This  view  is  held 
also  in  Constantinople,  where  Great  Britain’s  intervention  and 
Kamil’s  restitution  have  created  a  sensation. 

He  has  certainly  completely  turned  the  tables  since  his  arrival 
in  the  capital.  The  first  intimation  of  this  was  the  new^s  that 
Kara  Said  Pasha,  General  of  Brigade,  second  in  command  at 

(1)  This  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 
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Smyrna,  and  commander  of  the  expeditionary  force  against  the 
Asia  Minor  brigands,  one  of  Kamil’s  most  inveterate  enemies, 
had  been  deprived  of  his  command  and  dismissed  the  army ;  the 
alleged  reason,  “  collusion  with  the  brigands,”  being  the  same 
which  had  been  brought  against  Kamil ! 

Following  this,  Fuad  Bey,  a  grandson  of  Kamil,  and  “  Direc- 
teur  des  affaires  politiques  et  etrangeres  ”  under  him,  was  re¬ 
installed  in  his  office  with  full  honour.  There  are  also  several 
minor  incidents  after  the  above  pattern,  all  of  which  tend  to 
prove  that  Kamil  has  gained  the  Sultan’s  ear.  If  he  succeeds 
in  surviving  the  intrigues  of  the  Camarilla  and  can  break  up  this 
gang,  one  may  hope  for  a  complete  revolution,  both  in  the  internal 
government  and  in  the  external  policy  of  the  Ottoman  Fimpirc. 
But  he  is  eighty-six,  has  seen  fifty-eight  years  of  strenuous 
service,  and  has  just  passed  through  a  terrible  ordeal ;  and  the 
cup  of  poisoned  coffee  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  is  proverbial  in  Turkey. 

III. 

The  key  to  these  plots  and  counterplots  is  not  hard  to  find ; 
they  are  all  based  on  the  succession  after  the  Sultan’s  death. 

There  are  in  existence  several  widespread  conspiracies,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  and  all  having  ramifications  throughout 
the  Empire. 

The  following  are  the  three  principal  candidates  to  the  throne 
(there  are  others,  more  obscure),  each  of  whom  has  his  following 
and  his  own  conspiracies. 

First,  there  is  the  Sultan’s  half-brother,  the  legitimate 
successor,  whose  claim  is  supported  by  the  abominable  Yildiz 
Kiosk  Camarilla,  corrupt  to  the  marrow,  which  has  practically 
niled  Turkey  since  her  Sovereign  became  a  physical  wreck. 
Being  addicted  to  drink  and  other  vices,  this  claimant  would 
be  a  pliable  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Camarilla,  whose  members 
have  hut  one  ambition — that  is,  to  amass  wealth,  preferably 
by  foul  means,  and  to  retain  the  influence  which  renders  this 
amassing  possible.  Their  candidate  will  not  hinder  them  in 
this  project. 

The  Sultan  himself  favours  the  candidature  of  one  of  his  sons, 
but  the  father  is  too  feeble,  and  the  son,  though  amiable  and  well 
behaved,  is  intellectually  too  insignificant  to  push  his  claim  to 
a  conclusion. 

The  third  important  claimant  is  a  man  but  distantly  related 
to  the  Sultan ,  though  a  Prince  of  the  Imperial  House ,  an  up-to-date 
European  of  the  most  advanced  type,  of  unblemished  character, 
and  splendid  possibilities.  This  man,  Mesjid  by  name,  about 
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thirty-five  years  old,  highly  educated  and  well  read,  is  essentially 
the  “dark  horse’’  in  the  forthcoming  race.  Very  few  Turks 
know  even  his  name ;  millions  do  not  know  of  his  existence. 
But  he  pulls  certain  wires  and  has  a  silently-working  following, 
the  chief  of  whom  is  Kamil  Pasha,  late  Governor  of  Aidin.  For 
this  reason  many  thousands  of  Turks  imagine  that  Kamil  himself 
is  a  candidate  for  the  Crown,  and  he  docs  not  undeceive  them. 
But  those  who  know  the  old  man  know  that  he  would  not  accept 
any  crown  of  this  earth,  least  of  all  that  heavy  one  which  rests 
on  the  Sultan’s  brow.  He  is  patiently  waiting  for  a  more  lasting 
crown.  Meanwhile,  his  ambition  (as  he  told  me  several  times) 
is  to  end  his  days  peacefully  in  his  beloved  Cyprus.  So  long  as 
this  cannot  be  effected  (for  in  Cyprus  a  Turk  is  inaccessible,  and 
even  ordinary  permission  to  travel  thither  is  seldom  granted)  he 
works  in  his  quiet,  unostentatious  manner  for  that  candidate 
who,  he  thinks,  will  save  his  country  from  collapse  and  dismem¬ 
berment  on  the  death  of  the  present  Sovereign. 

There  are  at  least  three  minor  candidates,  whose  chances  are 
so  small  that  they  can  only  be  hoping  for  something  extraordinary 
to  happen — something  that  no  one  can  possibly  foresee  or  guess. 
But  Turkey  is  essentially  the  country  of  unexpected  happenings 
in  crises ! 

The  Camarilla  have  been  busy  removing  all  officials,  high  and 
low,  who  favour  or  might  possibly  favour  the  last-named  of  the 
three  chief  candidates.  In  the  case  of  minor  officials  it  has 
not  been  considered  necessary  to  assign  a  reason  for  dismissal, 
degradation,  and  often  exile,  with  all  its  unknown  terrors,  of 
which  the  most  merciful  is  the  time-honoured  putting  into  a 
bag  and  quietly  dropping  into  the  sea  as  soon  as  the  steamer  is  out 
of  sight  of  land.  In  the  case  of  important  persons  a  reason  is 
given ;  sometimes  an  error  of  judgment  or  a  trifling  irregularity 
is  magnified  into  a  crime  of  the  first  order. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  Kamil  incident  the  Governor  of  Bagdad 
was  dismissed,  degraded,  and  sent  into  exile,  where  he  has 
probably  died,  as  99  out  of  every  100  exiled  Turks  conveniently 
and  quickly  do  die.  He  was  accused  of  something  vague  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Persian  frontier  troubles. 

Similar  cases  with  less  exalted  persons  continue  to  happen,  the 
victims  in  every  instance  being  men  of  enlightened  views  and 
pro-European  tendencies,  advocates  of  reform,  enemies  of 
intrigue  and  corruption.  Those  appointed  to  replace  them  arc 
knowm  lovers  of  the  time-honoured  regime,  partisans  of  the  old 
order  of  things,  men  of  reactionary,  pro-autocratic,  anti-European 
tendencies.  A  very  few  arc  men  of  sterling  personal  worth,  but 
weak  and  lacking  in  initiative — “  safe  ’’  persons,  as  English 
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politicians  would  say.  Kamil’s  successor  in  Smyrna  is  a  case 
in  point.  In  most  cases  the  appointments  flavour  of  corruption 
and  unscrupulousness,  with  the  jxissibility  of  intrigue,  mis- 
government,  and  perhaps  brutality  to  follow. 

All  these  cases,  from  that  of  Kamil  Pasha,  a  man  of  European 
renown,  a  former  Grand  Vezier,  down  to  the  Kaimmakam  of 
the  tiniest  townlet,  have  the  same  origin,  as  they  have  also  the 
same  tendency. 

IV. 

So  far  the  majority  of  officers  of  high  rank  and,  in  the  lower 
ranks,  the  majority  of  men  of  riper  age  are  on  the  side  of  the 
Camarilla.  They  are  not  all  hopelessly  corrupt  like  their  masters, 
but  simply  do  not  know  any  better,  and  act  according  to  their 
lights.  A  case  in  point  is  Tevfik,  the  aged  military  commandant 
of  Smyrna.  He  is  a  reactionary  of  the  w'orst  type,  and  is  a 
willing  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Camarilla,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  is  a  man  of  exemplary  character,  a  splendid  soldier,  worshipped 
by  his  men,  for  he  takes  care  that  they  get  their  rations,  clothing, 
(S:c.,  and  sometimes  even  succeeds  in  obtaining  some  of  their 
arrears  of  pay — a  perfect  type  of  the  Turkish  General,  one  of 
many,  and  in  such  lies  the  hope  of  the  future.  Since  they  are 
mostly  men  of  high  intelligence,  events  must  sooner  or  later 
convince  them  of  the  error  of  their  ways,  even  if  the  Camarilla 
gains  the  initial  victory. 

When  they  are  convinced,  the  army  as  a  whole  will  be  o.i 
the  side  of  order,  reform,  and  honest  government. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  balance  as  to  the  merits  of  each  set 
of  conspirators,  but  the  following  recapitulation  may  help  the 
reader  to  form  an  independent  judgment  : — 

1.  Those  who  favour  the  legitimate  succession  (i.e.,  the  Sultan’s 
brother)  are  undoubtedly  loyal  to  Islam  and  to  Ottoman  law  and 
tradition.  There  are  two  sets  who  do  this,  but  their  motives 
arc  different  ;  (a)  The  Priesthood,  whose  motive  is  the  upholding 
of  Faith,  law,  and  tradition;  (b)  the  present  Camarilla,  whose 
motive  is  ambition,  greed,  and  gain.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
unholy  alliance  between  the  ultra-law-abiding  and  the  ultra¬ 
corrupt  will  work  in  the  long  run. 

2.  Those  who  favour  the  Sultan’s  son  are  undoubtedly  loyal 
to  the  present  Sovereign.  The  proportion  among  them  of  those 
who  do  so  really  from  motives  of  attachment  to  the  person  of 
the  Sovereign  is  perhaps  greater  than  Europeans  imagine.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Sultan,  that  most  maligned  of  monarchs,  is 
a  man  of  blameless  private  life,  of  many  amiable  traits,  of  high 
intelligence,  and  of  stupendous  working  power. 
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3.  Those  who  favour  Kamil’s  candidate  are  proposing  a  complete 
change  in  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  that  change  must  be 
for  the  better,  for  it  cannot  possibly  be  for  the  worse.  Therefore, 
these  are,  from  the  National  point  of  view,  the  true  patriots. 
But  will  they  quarrel  among  themselves? 

Much  will  depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  army,  which,  in  spite 
of  external  appearances,  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was.  At  present 
it  is  loyal  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  but  in  a  quiescent  and 
negative  way.  Petty  mutinies  there  have  been  and  there  will  be, 
but  they  are  local,  isolated,  unimportant;  they  generally  have  a 
good  cause — non-payment — and  they  do  not  affect  the  whole. 

The  army  can  be  intensely  fanatical,  which  would  favour  the 
legitimate  succession ;  it  can  also  be  intensely  loyal  to  the 
Sovereign,  which  might  mean  favouring  the  Sovereign’s  son; 
and  it  can  be  intensely  patriotic,  which  might  induce  it  to  take 
the  side  of  one  of  the  reform-loving  candidates.  The  intolerable 
conditions  under  which  the  soldiers  live  (no  pay,  bad  clothing, 
the  war  in  South  Arabia,  the  unlawful  extension  of  service)  are 
a  factor  which  might  possibly  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  one  or 
the  other  of  those  candidates  whose  accession  would  mean  a 
complete  reversal  of  existing  things. 

The  Turk  has  always  been  an  x  in  political  and  social  life; 
not  only  that,  an  unknowable  and  incalculable  x,  one  which 
cannot  be  determined  by  known  factors,  and  he  has  taken  good 
care  to  maintain  this  mystery,  at  least  vis-a-vis  Europeans. 

The  most  incalculable  component  of  this  unknown  factor  is  at 
present  the  army,  which  appears  to  be  quiescent  and  un¬ 
interested. 

The  army  does  not  itself  know  that  it  may  be  called  upon  to 
decide  the  future  of  the  Empire,  and  that  probably  merely  by 
an  expression  of  opinion.  Tjet  us  hope  so,  in  any  case,  for  the 

reverse  would  mean  bloodshed. 

«*«»*« 

Since  my  narrative  was  wTitten,  Kamil,  still  enjoying  nomin¬ 
ally  British  protection,  has  been  living  quietly  in  Constantinople, 
in  the  house  assigned  to  him  by  the  Sultan,  where  the  members 
of  his  harem  and  some  of  his  grandchildren  have  joined  him. 
Among  the  latter  is  Said  Pasha  (not,  of  course,  the  Kara  Said 
mentioned  in  my  account),  Bear-Admiral  (I  verily  believe  he 
has  never  been  on  a  man-of-war !)  and  personal  Aide-de-Camp 
to  the  Sultan,  a  youngster  of  twenty-two,  a  great  favourite  of 
the  English  Eevantines  of  Smyrna  (he  was  educated  together 
with  the  children  of  a  w^ell-known  English  banker),  and  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  members  of  the  rising  generation  of  Turks.  I 
said:  “Kamil  has  been  living,”  &c. ;  that  means,  nothing  to 
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the  contrary  has  become  known ;  but  he  is  virtually  a  prisoner 
ill  his  house,  and  disappearances  are  a  feature  of  Ottoman  politics. 
The  Tower  of  Oblivion  on  the  Bosphorus  exists  still,  and  I  know 
for  certain  that  it  was  in  use  three  decades  ago ;  it  may  be  used 
even  to-day.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  Sultan  has  not  died, 
and  the  Camarilla  still  holds  full  sway.  One  piece  of  information 
I  gathered  since  I  wrote  the  above  ;  the  chief  mover  in  the 
Camarilla  (though  not  the  titular  head)  belongs  to  that  mysterious 
sect  which,  among  Europeans  in  the  East,  is  called  Devil- 
worshippers,  who  have  their  principal  quarters  in  certain  districts 
of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  he  is  known  to  be  a  regular  prac¬ 
titioner  of  their  rites  and  orgies.  This  would  explain,  at  least  in 
part,  the  extraordinarily  cruel  and  callous  methods  of  the 
Camarilla. 

The  English  new'spapers  have  recently  reported  that  there  has 
been  an  approaching  entente  betw'een  Turks  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Levantines  on  the  other,  the  object  being 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  Government  and  the  abolition  of 
the  present  system  of  government,  if  necessary,  by  a  general 
revolution.  I  am  a  sceptic  so  far  as  the  British  Press  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  double  sceptic  when  it  talks  of  the  Near  East ;  but  if 
this  information  be  true,  it  is  the  most  promising  thing  that  has 
happened  in  Turkey  for  thirty  years.  No  Sultan,  no  Camarilla 
could  withstand  a  common  action  on  the  part  of  the  Moslem  and 
Christian  subjects  of  Turkey. 
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THE  ClIEOLE  VIliGlN  OF  MEXICO. 


No  punmment  ohango  takea  place  in  the  religious  beliefs  or  usages  of  a 
race  which  is  not  rooted  in  the  existing  beliefs  and  usages  of  that  race. 
The  truth  which  Aristotle  enunciated,  that  all  intellectual  teaching  is  based 
upon  what  is  previously  known  to  the  person  taught,  is  applicable  to  a 
race  as  well  as  to  an  individual,  and  to  beliefs  even  more  than  to  knowledge. 

A  religious  change  is,  like  a  physiological  change,  of  the  nature  of  au 
assimilation  by,  and  absorption  into,  existing  elements. 

A  LEAGUE  or  SO  to  the  north-east  of  the  city  of  Mexico  there  is 
a  rocky  hill,  on  which,  before  the  Spaniards  came,  there  stood 
an  altar  dedicated  to  an  Indian  goddess.  She  was  the  chief  deity 
of  the  Totonac  nation,  a  people  whom  the  Aztec  confederacy 
conquered  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Totonacs  called  this  goddess  Tonantzin,  a  name  meaning 
“  The  Mother  ”  or  “  Our  Mother,”  and  brought  her  offerings, 
not  of  human  victims,  as  the  Aztecs  did  to  their  gods,  but  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  sometimes  small  animals,  such  as  rabbits 
and  doves. 

The  Aztecs  are  thought  to  have  identified  Tonantzin  with  their 
own  “  Mother  Goddess,”  Ceutotl.  Ceutotl  was  the  goddess  of 
the  maize,  the  chief  food  of  the  Mexican  Indian,  and  it  was 
she  also  who  brought  children  into  the  world.  Like  the  Divine 
Mother  to  whom  the  Spaniards  prayed,  she  was  represented  with 
a  child  in  her  arms. 

The  worship  of  this  female  deity,  under  various  names,  was 
common  to  all  the  Indian  nations  of  tropical  North  America. 
She  was  the  mother  of  their  gods  and  of  their  race  itself. 

This  ancient  goddess,  whose  worship  in  America  dates  from 
beyond  the  dawn  of  legendary  history,  is  still  the  chief  deity  in 
the  Mexican  pantheon,  for  the  Catholic  Church,  justifying  its 
name,  has  adopted  her,  and  has  placed  her  in  the  calendar  under 
the  title  of  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  of  Guadalupe.  Amid 
conquest  and  reconquest,  changes  of  rule,  of  religion,  of  language, 
and  even  of  lineage,  her  worship  has  continued  without  a  break. 
The  Christian  Mexican  of  to-day  adores,  under  her  new  name, 
the  Mother  Goddess  of  his  pagan  ancestors,  and  makes  his  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  her  shrine  on  the  same  rocky  hill  where  her  altar  stood 
ages  before  America  was  discovered. 

How  this  has  come  about  I  propose  to  relate. 

Cortes  landed  on  the  coast  in  1519.  He  dealt  with  the  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  in  turn.  The  Totonacs  were  the  first  to  ally  them¬ 
selves  with  him  against  the  Aztecs.  Other  nations  joined  to 
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I  attack  the  coiniiion  enemy.  By  the  middle  of  1521  he  hud  coii- 
;  quered  the  Aztec  Confederacy,  slain  its  war-chief,  Moctezuma, 

I  and  destroyed  its  power. 

;  Cortes  had  no  sooner  taken  the  Aztec  city  than  he  sent  to 
I  Spain  for  missionaries  to  convert  the  heathen.  There  were  five 

f  ecclesiastics  already  in  his  army,  one  of  them  a  seller  of  indul- 

I  gcnces  to  the  soldiers.  Three  Flemish  Franciscans  came  out 

ill  the  next  year,  and  then,  in  response  to  Cortes’s  entreaty, 
twelve  more  Franciscans  came  from  Spain  two  years  later — that 
I  is,  in  1521.  These  last  were  known  as  the  ‘  twelve  apostles.’ 

j  They  landed  at  what  is  now  Vera  Cruz,  and  marched  barefooted 

j  the  three  hundred  miles  or  so  to  the  capital,  climbing  through 

[  mountain  passes  twice  as  high  as  Ben  Nevis.  They  were  followed 

I  by  small  parties  of  Dominicans,  Augustinians,  and  others.  In 

F  1527,  six  years  after  the  conquest.  Fray  Juan  Zumarraga,  a 

I  Franciscan,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Mexico,  and  took  up  his 

I  residence  in  the  city. 

I  The  success  of  the  Spanish  missionaries  in  Mexico  was  prob- 
!  ably  never  equalled,  or  even  approached,  by  that  of  any  other 
:  missionaries  in  the  world.  Without  some  explanation  it  is  in- 

■  credible.  They  had  to  begin  by  learning  the  native  languages, 
I  which  were,  as  they  still  are,  very  numerous,  unwritten,  of  groat 
I  diversity,  and  without  affinity  in  words  or  grammatical  construc- 
I  tioii  to  the  languages  of  Europe.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years 
I  some  eighty  friars  altogether  were  in  the  field,  and  they  had 
I  converted  and  baptised  over  ten  millions  of  Indians. 
i  Bishop  Zumarraga  has  earned  for  himself  an  unenviable  im¬ 
mortality  as  a  representative  of  the  spirit  of  his  ago  and  country 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Mexican  picture-writings,  which  he 

t  regarded  as  works  of  the  Devil.  He  collected  every  scrap  of 

them  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands  (and  no  one  else  ever  had 
i  such  an  opixirtunity) ,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  them,  to  the  ever- 

j  lasting  grief  and  rage  of  American  historians.  But  his  zeal  was 

also  conspicuous  in  his  proper  business.  There  still  exists  an 

[autograph  letter  written  by  him  to  Charles  V.,  in  which  he  tells 
the  Emperor  that  in  six  weeks  he  has  confirmed  400,000  souls, 
after  careful  examination  in  each  case  to  make  sure  that  none 
of  them  had  been  confirmed  before. 

One  Toribia  Motolinia  kept  a  register  of  the  baptisms  performed 
by  the  Franciscans  alone  in  certain  provinces  during  the  first 
fourteen  years.  They  amounted  to  more  than  five  and  a  half 
millions,  including  over  half  a  million  in  the  year  1537.  Several 

i  individual  friars  baptised  from  one  to  three  hundred  thousand. 
Miracles  have  generally  accompanied  the  introduction  of  new 
religions,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  stupendous. 
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Postponing  for  the  moment  an  inquiry  into  the  real  nature 
of  these  wonderful  achievements,  let  us  turn  to  a  tale  which  will 
illustrate,  as  I  think,  the  “conversion  ’’  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe. 

According  to  the  legend,  there  was  living  in  the  village  of 
Tolpetlac  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  a  certain  Indian  who 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Franciscan  friars. 
He  was  lifty-four  years  old.  His  Indian  name  was  Qualitlatohua, 
but  he  had  received  at  his  baptism  the  name  of  Juan  Diego, 
anglice,  John  James.  His  wife  was  called  in  the  same  way 
Maria  Lucia,  and  in  the  house  with  them  there  lived  his  uncle, 
a  cacique,  or  chief,  who  had  also  been  converted  and  had  beeu 
baptised  by  the  name  of  Juan  Bernardino.  In  the  great  market¬ 
place  at  Tlaltelulco,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  spot  where 
their  church  of  San  Francisco  de  Tlaltelulco  still  stands,  the 
Franciscans  had  set  up  a  seminary,  which  Juan  Diego  attended 
for  religious  instruction. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  9th  of  December,  1631,  he  was 
returning  to  his  village,  which  was  about  two  leagues  from  the 
capital.  His  way  lay  first  along  the  northern  causeway,  one  of 
the  three  which  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  connected  the  island- 
city  with  the  mainland.  Then  the  path  rose  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  barren  rocky  hill,  a  spur  of  the  mountains  surrounding  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  and  called  by  the  Indians  Tepeyacac,  a  word 
meaning  the  point  (literally  nose)  of  the  ridge.  This  is  the  hill 
on  which  there  was  the  ancient  altar  of  the  Indian  “  Mother 
Goddess.” 

As  he  picked  his  way  among  the  rocks  Juan  Diego  heard  a 
strain  of  strange  and  beautiful  music.  He  stood  still  in  wonder, 
and  there  suddenly  appeared  before  him  a  bright  rainbow  having 
a  luminous  cloud  within  its  arch.  The  cloud  opened  and  he  saw 
a  radiant  Lady.  Her  feet  seemed  to  stand  on  the  new  moon, 
and  stars  were  sprinkled  on  her  mantle.  The  rocks  round  about 
shone  like  precious  stones  and  burnished  gold  in  the  brilliance  of 
the  apparition.  Juan  Diego  fell  on  his  knees. 

Then  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lady  speaking  to  him.  She 
told  him  she  was  the  Mother  of  God,  and  said  she  wished  a 
church  to  be  built  in  her  name  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  altar, 
and  she  would  come  and  dwell  in  it,  and  give  her  blessing  and 
protection  to  those  who  should  seek  her  there.  She  charged 
Juan  Diego  to  tell  the  Bishop  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
Then  the  cloud  closed  over  her  and  she  disappeared,  the  light 
faded,  the  music  died  away,  and  he  found  himself  alone  on  the 
dark  hill. 

Next  day  he  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  went  to  the  Bishop 
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and  told  his  story.  But  the  Bishop  set  the  vision  down  to 
hallucination  caused  by  the  excitement  of  recent  conversion,  and 
hoard  him  without  believing. 

But  at  night,  as  Juan  Diego  was  returning  to  his  village, 
the  Lady  appeared  to  him  again  and  repeated  her  message. 

He  reached  home  greatly  agitated,  and  found  his  uncle,  Juan 
Bernardino,  unwell.  Juan  Diego  remained  with  him  all  the 
next  day.  At  night  he  seemed  to  be  dying,  and  Juan  Diego  set 
out  for  Mexico  to  fetch  a  confessor.  He  was  afraid  to  take  the 
usual  path  again,  and  therefore  made  a  circuit,  crossing  the 
hill  higher  up.  But  when  he  reached  a  spot  immediately  above 
the  scene  of  his  previous  visions,  he  heard  the  strange  music 
once  more,  and  the  Lady  appeared  before  him  again.  Throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  he  protested  that  the  Bishop  would  not 
believe  his  story.  But  she  spoke  graciously  to  him,  saying — 

I  will  f'ive  thee  a  sign  which  shall  cause  the  Bishop  to  believe.  Go  not 
for  a  confessor,  for  I  have  made  Juan  Bernardino  well.  But  go  now  to  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  gather  some  of  the  roses  which  thou  wilt  find  growing 
there,  and  bring  them  to  me. 

Now  Juan  Diego  know  that  the  hill  top  was  a  mere  heap  of 
rocks,  as  it  is  still,  and  that  scarcely  a  stunted  mezquite  bush 
or  dwarfed  cactus  grew  there.  Besides  it  was  winter,  and 
Tcpcyacac  is  nearly  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Nevertheless  ho 
obeyed.  As  he  ascended  the  hill  he  felt  the  perfume  of  flowers, 
and  on  the  hitherto  barren  summit  he  found  a  garden  of  blooming 
roses.  He  gathered  some  and  carried  them  to  the  Lady. 
She  took  the  flowers  in  her  hands  for  a  moment  and  then  gave 
them  back  to  him,  saying — 

Carry  them  in  thy  tilma  (the  Indian  mantle)  to  the  Bishop,  for  a  token 
that  thou  speakest  the  truth. 

Juan  Diego  had  some  difficulty  in  seeing  the  Bishop  again. 
He  sent  him  a  message,  however,  that  he  brought  a  token  from 
the  Mad  re  de  Dios,  and  upon  hearing  this  the  Bishop  rose  and 
came  out  from  his  chamber,  followed  by  several  ecclesiastics 
and  attendants.  The  Indian  told  his  story,  and  then,  opening 
his  tilma,  let  the  roses  fall  upon  the  ground.  They  were  fresh 
and  dewy.  But  that  was  not  all.  Miraculously  painted  on  the 
mantle’s  inner  side  was  discovered  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin  as 
she  had  appeared  to  him  on  the  hill. 

The  astonished  spectators  fell  on  their  knees  before  the 
Wonder,  and  with  due  reverence  the  Bishop  immediately  placed 
the  picture  in  his  oratory.  Next  day  he  and  his  household, 
guided  by  Juan  Diego,  visited  the  scenes  of  the  miraculous 
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apparitions.  They  went  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  the 
garden  of  roses  had  been.  That  had  disappeared,  but  on  the 
spot  where  the  Virgin  had  stood  there  bubbled  up  through  the 
arid  soil  a  spring  of  medicinal  water.  Several  of  the  Franciscans 
accompanied  Juan  Diego  to  his  dwelling  in  Tolpetlac,  where 
they  found  that  Juan  Bernardino  had  been  restored  to  health 
at  the  same  hour  in  which  Our  Lady  had  spoken. 

The  fame  of  those  things  spread  rapidly,  and  so  many  people 
flocked  to  visit  the  picture  that  the  Bishop  found  it  necessary 
to  remove  it  to  the  Cathedral.  Meantime,  as  the  Virgin  had 
commanded,  a  church  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  former  heathen 
altar  on  The  Point  of  the  Eidge,  and  next  year  the  picture  was 
carried  there  by  a  joyful  procession,  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics 
marching  in  all  their  official  pomp,  and  the  Indians  in  their  gayest 
dresses  singing  and  dancing.  Near  the  church  Juan  Diego  built 
himself  a  hermitage,  in  which  he  lived  for  sixteen  yi'ars  guarding 
the  sacred  image,  till  he  died  in  1548  at  the  age  of  74. 

Such  is  the  legend  according  to  the  best  authorities.  It  was 
inevitable  that  as  time  went  on  the  imagination  of  the  pious 
should  embroider  it  with  fancies,  and  zealous  churchmen  add  an 
edifying  incident  or  tw'o.  Thus  in  a  later  version  the  Bishop, 
not  being  quite  at  ease  in  his  mind  after  the  first  hearing  of 
Juan  Diego’s  story,  sends  two  spies  to  follow  him  on  his  w'ay 
home  and  report  wffiat  he  does ;  and  they  return  in  the  morning 
saying  that,  themselves  concealed,  they  kept  him  in  view  till  he 
reached  a  certain  stream,  when  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
they  could  find  no  further  trace  of  him.  Another  tells  that 
while  Juan  Diego  waited  for  the  Bishop  some  of  the  bystanders 
tried  to  steal  the  flowers  from  his  iihna,  but  these  instantly 
turned  into  flowers  painted  on  the  cloth,  changing  back  again 
into  real  flow^ers  as  soon  as  the  Bishop  appeared.  One  writer, 
concerned  that  the  Virgin  should  have  chosen  roses  as  her  token 
instead  of  lilies,  her  own  special  flower,  and  unable  even  to 
place  a  lily  in  her  hand  in  the  picture,  was  fortunately  able  to 
discover  that  while  she  waited  for  Juan  Diego  she  stood  at  the 
foot  of  a  wild  palm  tree  of  the  sort  called  by  the  Indians 
cuatznJiuatl,  i.e.,  the  tree  of  the  spiders'  weh,  which  bears  wdiite 
flow’ers  resembling  white  lilies. 

Ijeaving  legend  and  returning  to  history,  we  find  that  the 
Virgin  was  immediately  established  as  the  special  Patron  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  was  known  as  Our  Lady  of  The  Rocky  Hill,  in 
the  Nahua  language  TeqiiatJandpeuh,  which  the  Spaniards,  who 
changed  the  Indian  names  of  many  places  in  Mexico  into  Spanish 
names  of  somew'hat  similar  sound,  presently  corrupted  into 
Guadalupe,  and  the  Indians,  who  had  no  phonetic  alphabet  till 
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they  adopted  the  Spanish,  and  to  whom  Guadalupe  had  no  other 
moaning,  accepted  the  reading. 

As  for  the  painting,  some  sacred  objects  have  passed  through 
periods  of  obscurity,  have  disappeared  for  generations  or  cen¬ 
turies,  and  have  come  to  light  again  with  credentials  which 
required  ecclesiastical  fortification.  Not  so  this  one.  The  history 
of  the  picture  is  unbroken  since  the  day  on  which  Juan  Diego 
unfolded  his  tilma  before  the  wondering  eyes  of  Bishop  Zumarraga 
and  his  household. 

An  early  and  almost  contemiXDrary  notice  of  it  is,  curiously 
enough,  in  an  English  record,  which  the  present  writer  has  not 
seen  quoted  either  in  the  Spanish-Mexican  or  the  Indian  accounts, 
or  elsewhere.  It  will  be  found  in  Hakluyt’s  Voyag.es,  in  “A 
Discourse  written  by  one  Miles  Phillips,  Englishman,  one  of  the 
company  put  ashore  in  the  West  Indies  by  Master  John  Hawkins, 
in  the  year  1568,  &c.” 

Just  thirty-six  years  after  the  date  of  Juan  Diego’s  vision,  an 
English  patriot — or  pirate,  the  point  of  view  is  everything — the 
famous  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  partnership  with  one  or  two 
other  persons,  including  the  Queen  of  England,  embarked  in  the 
business  of  catching  black  men  in  Africa  and  selling  them 
(contrary  to  Spanish  law)  to  the  Spaniards  of  America.  Having 
seized,  carried  across  the  ocean  and  sold  some  500  negroes,  and 
captured,  although  England  was  at  peace  with  Spain,  a  couple 
of  Spanish  passenger-ships,  he  put  in  to  the  roadstead  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  refit.  There  he  was  “treacherously”  attacked  by  the 
Spanish  fleet,  which  sunk  or  burned  all  his  ships  but  two,  the 
Minion  and  the  Judith.  The  Judith  was  lost  during  the  night 
which  followed,  and  the  crippled  Minion  fled  away  up  the  coast. 
She  had  picked  up  a  number  of  men  from  the  sunken  ships, 
and  Hawkins  found  there  were  twdee  as  many  on  board  as  he 
had  provisions  for.  So  a  hundred  had  to  bo  set  on  shore  to  take 
their  chance,  and  the  rest  sailed  aw^ay  to  England. 

Of  those  set  on  shore  some  died  and  the  remainder  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  delivered  them  over  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  were  taken  up  country  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
There  they  were  allotted  to  servitude  of  various  kinds.  One  of 
them  who  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  after  many 
adventures  got  back  to  England,  tells  his  story  in  the  “  Dis¬ 
course,”  which  Hakluyt  has  preserved. 

This  Miles  Phillips  was  clearly  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  his 
account  of  the  whole  affair  is  much  more  interesting  and  detailed 
than  that  written  by  Hawkins  himself,  which  is  also  printed  in 
Hakluyt’s  collection.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Phillips’s  narrative  is  his  account  of  the  journey  of  the  English- 
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men  on  foot  from  the  coast  where  they  were  captured  to  the  city 
of  Mexico.  What  concerns  us  liere  is  that  in  it  he  tells  how 
at  two  leagues’  distance  from  the  city  they  passed  the  shrine 
erected  a  generation  before  to  Our  Lady  of  Guadalinx).  Phillips 
and  his  companions  were  not  permitted  to  stop,  but  marched 
on  to  Mexico  city,  where  they  arrived  about  four  o’clock  on  the 
same  day.  Thus  he  did  not  enter  the  building  or  see  the  picture, 
which  he  says  “  is  called  in  the  Spanish  tongue  the  image  of 
Nostra  Signora  de  Guadalupe  ”  (no  doubt  translating  the  Spanish 
word  imagen  of  his  informant).  He  s^K'aks  of  “  the  fair  church,” 
the  silver  lamps  before  the  shrine,  ”  one  for  every  day  in  the 
year,”  the  healing  spring,  the  miracles,  and  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims.  He  also  says,  ”  About  her  church  there  is  not  any 
town  of  Spaniards,  but  certain  Indians  do  dwell  there  in  houses 
of  their  own  country  building.” 

From  the  beginning  there  is  a  continuous  record  of  the 
miraculous  works  of  the  Indian  Virgin,  inundations  abated, 
plagues  stayed,  private  cures  innumerable. 

Gifts  and  legacies  were  showered  upon  the  shrine.  The 
Cavalicre  Boturini,  who  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  spent 
a  number  of  years  in  Mexico  and  made  a  famous  collection  of 
native  documents,  discovered  several  relating  to  it,  one  of  them 
being  the  original  will  of  an  Indian  lady,  a  relative  and  contem- 
[Mirary  of  Juan  Diego,  bequeathing  to  the  ‘‘Blessed  Picture” 
lands  at  Quatitlan,  Juan  Diego’s  birthplace.  In  this  document 
he  and  his  wife  arc  referred  to  as  known  to  the  testatrix,  who 
mentions  them  both  by  name,  and  commends  the  conjugal 
fidelity  in  which  they  lived. 

As  the  wealth  of  the  shrine  increased,  a  new  and  more  sphnidid 
church,  that  now  existing,  was  built.  It  is  said  to  have  cost 
$800,000,  a  sum  more  than  ten  times  as  great  at  that  time  as 
now.  It  was  completed  in  1709.  An  inventory  of  its  possessions, 
made  in  1751,  shows  that  it  had  then  a  capital  of  over  half  a 
million  dollars  and  an  income  of  thirty  thousand.  In  that  year 
a  copy  of  the  picture  was  presented  to  the  reigning  Pope, 
Benedict  XIV.,  who  placed  it  in  the  convent  of  St.  Francis  of 
Sales  at  Borne. ^  He  was  the  first  Pope  to  recognise  in  any  way 
the  Mexican  Virgin.  This  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after  the  Indians  had  installed  her  picture  on  the  site  of  the 
altar  of  Tonantzin. 

(1)  In  Italy  often  called  “Salesiane,”  in  the  Via  Humilta.  The  nuns  (Sisters 
of  the  Visitation)  removed  many  years  ago  to  the  Villa  Mills  on  the  Palatine, 
taking  the  picture  with  them.  They  still  have  it  and  continue  to  observe  the 
festival  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  When  they  left  the  Via  Humilta  they  had 
a  copy  made,  which  remains  in  the  chapel  there,  now  the  chapel  of  the  North 
American  (R.C.)  College. 
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Fifty-nine  years  later  the  Mexicans  struck  their  first  blow  for 
freedom  from  Spain,  in  the  insurrection  of  September  16th,  1810. 
It  was  led  by  a  parish  priest,  Miguel  Hidalgo,  who  was  promptly 
excommunicated  by  the  Catholic  Church,  but  who  nevertheless 
fought  under  t/te  Banner  of  The  Most  Holy  Virgin  of  Guadalupe. 
Although  in  less  than  a  week  he  had  50,000  men,  his  attempt 
failed  for  want  of  military  organisation,  and  he  was  taken  and 
shot.  But  after  Alexico  had  achieved  independence  his  name 
was  given  to  the  town  which  has  grown  up  around  the  Virgin’s 
shrine,  and  which  is  now  called  Guadalupe-Hidalgo. 

In  1835  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  some  repairs,  and 
the  picture  had  to  be  removed  from  its  frame.  The  opportunity 
was  taken  to  make  a  close  examination  of  it.  Mexico  was  by 
that  time  an  independent  republic,  and  a  National  Commission 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  discovered  to  be  stretched  on  five  boards  solidly  joined 
by  trenails,  and  on  the  back  an  inscription  was  found  purporting 
to  be  written  by  Bishop  Zumarraga  stating  that  this  was  his  table, 
on  which  the  neophyte  had  placed  his  tilma  with  the  miraculous 
picture.  The  boards  were  evidently  very  old,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  were  joined  with  wooden  nails  corresponded  with 
that  known  to  be  practised  among  the  Indians  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  to  whom  the  use  of  iron  was  unknown. 

The  canvas  was  agate,  a  coarse  native  cloth  woven  of  the  fibre 
of  the  aloe.  It  was  the  cloth  of  which  the  tihnas,  or  mantles, 
of  the  Indians  used  to  be  made.  The  tilma  was  an  oblong  piece 
of  this  cloth  without  a  seam.  It  was  worn  on  the  shoulders, 
the  two  upper  corners  being  tied  across  the  breast.  The 
Spaniards  compared  it  to  the  Moorish  burnoose. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  although  Our  Lady  of  The  Eocky 
Hill  was  instantly  recognised  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Mexican 
people,  she  had  not  become  so  by  the  fiat  of  the  Church.  The 
local  Spanish  ecclesiastical  authorities,  with  wdse  catholicity, 
acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  people.  But  the  Church  did 
not  confirm  it  till  after  many  generations.  Two  centuries  had 
passed  before  a  Pope,  Benedict  XIV.,  as  w^e  have  seen,  con¬ 
sented  to  recognise  the  Mexican  Virgin  at  all,  and  nearly  four 
centuries  had  elapsed,  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  Mexico  had 
been  disestablished  and  disendowed  for  thirty -eight  years,  when 
the  miraculous  picture  was  at  last  crowned  by  decree  of  the  late 
Po|X'  Leo  XIII.  in  1895. 

The  church  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is  a  conspicuous  object 
above  the  north-eastern  opening  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  over¬ 
looking  from  the  Eocky  Hill  the  ancient  highway  to  the  coast 
and  the  modern  lines  of  railway  between  Mexico  City  and  Vera 
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Cruz.  A  little  below  the  church  stands  a  peculiar  votive  offering. 

It  looks  like  the  mast  of  a  ship  with  yards  and  sails  carved  in 
stone.  It  is  said  that  a  vessel  caught  in  one  of  the  furious 
‘  ‘  northers  ’  ’  of  the  Gulf  had  had  her  helm  carried  away  and 
seemed  certain  of  destruction.  Her  crew,  believing  themselves 
to  be  beyond  human  help,  prayed  for  succour  to  their  national 
Patron,  and  vowed  that  if  they  were  saved  they  would  present 
to  her  church  the  mainmast  of  their  ship.  Then  the  gale  mode¬ 
rated,  they  reached  port  in  safety,  and,  in  fulfilment  of  their 
vow,  they  brought  and  erected  here  the  mast,  with  sails  set, 
enclosing  all  for  preservation  in  the  covering  of  cement  in  which 
it  stands. 

Inside,  the  church  is  beautifully  fresh  and  clean,  and  is  decor¬ 
ated  with  taste,  the  pictures  and  windows  being  w'orks  of  art. 
There  are  none  of  the  usual  daubs  and  dolls,  rudely  painted  and 
painfully  jointed.  High  up  in  its  gorgeous  “  tabernacle  ”  is  the 
miraculous  picture.  It  is  set  in  a  magnificent  shining  frame  of 
beaten  gold,  and  the  famous  silver  railing,  26  tons  in  weight, 
which  surrounds  the  steps  and  the  altar,  is  not  heavy  and  clumsy 
in  a  barbaric  fashion,  but  beautiful  in  design  and  workmanship. 

The  picture  is  enclosed  in  glass  in  a  similar  manner  to  many 
pictures  in  European  galleries.  No  one  objected  to  my  going 
inside  the  altar-rail,  and  I  was  able,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
to  examine  it  as  closely  as  anyone  can  examine  the  glass-covered 
pictures  in  our  National  Gallery.  Without  admitting  any  super¬ 
natural  workmanship  in  it,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a 
lovely  and  striking  picture. 

The  whole  picture  is  a  few  inches  less  than  six  feet  high,  by 
about  three  and  a  quarter  wide.  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  is 
somew'hat  less  than  life-size,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  aureole  of 
weaving  tongues  of  light  on  a  background  of  pearl  like  the  inside 
of  a  tropical  shell.  Her  eyes  look  dowmwards  and  her  hands  are 
folded  on  her  breast.  Her  feet  stand  on  the  new'  moon,  which 
rests  on  the  outstretched  wings  of  a  cherub,  whose  hands  clasp 
the  edge  of  her  dress.  Her  complexion  is  the  dark  brown  of 
an  Indian  woman.  Her  robe  is  of  rose  colour  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  the  mantle  w'hich,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Indian  w'omen, 
partly  covers  her  head,  is  blue  sprinkled  with  golden  stars.  Over 
her  head  there  is  a  crowm  with  ten  ]X)ints.  Her  dress  is  said 
to  be  that  of  an  Indian  princess  of  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
She  is  clearly  a  native  Mexican,  and  the  Mexicans  call  her  Ln 
Virgen  Criolla,^  the  creole,  or  native,  Virgin. 

(1)  Criollo  (fem.  criolla)  =  native,  i.e.,  indigenous.  For  example,  in  Mexico 
tahaco  criollo  is  Mexican  native  tobacco,  as  distinguished  from  tobacco  grown  in 
Mexico  from  Cuban  or  other  foreign  seed. 
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Mexican  writers  give  numerous  details  of  the  history  of  the 
famous  picture,  including  amusing  accounts  of  its  rivalry  with 
the  Spanish  Virgen  de  los  Remedios  at  Tezcuco.  Millions  of 
people  have  believed  the  legend  of  its  miraculous  origin.  Millions 
who  vote  and  pay  taxes  believe  it  to-day.  The  priest  at  the  altar 
recites  the  story,  “  uti  antiqua  et  constante  traditione.” 

What  are  we  to  think  of  it?  Is  it  no  more  than  hen  trovato? 
Was  the  picture  painted  to  suit  the  legend?  Or  was  the  legend 
invented  to  account  for  the  picture?  Shall  we  accept  story  and 
picture  as  the  good  Catholic  Mexicans  do,  and  as  Mother  Church 
(although  tardily)  has  done?  Or  shall  we  dismiss  both  with  the 
contemptuous  smile  of  the  enlightened  foreigner? 

The  story  is  unique  in  its  persistence  and  in  its  influence.  It 
has  not  faded  with  the  past.  Our  Lady  of  the  Rocky  Hill  leaped 
into  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  she  still  holds 
her  lofty  throne,  and  “  shines  forth  ”  as  the  Church’s  Office  for 
her  day  recites, 

Insigni  gentium  cunctarum  veneratione. 

In  each  crisis  of  their  fortunes  the  Mexicans  recognised  the 
goddess  now  called  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  as  the  special  deity 
of  their  nation.  When  they  were  brought  into  bondage  to  the 
Spaniards  they  managed  to  carry  her  with  them,  her  rank 
acknowledged  and  her  glory  undiminished.  And  when  they  threw 
off  the  S[)anish  yoke  they  fought  under  her  protection  and  carried 
her  back  with  them  into  freedom. 

The  Personality,  the  Idea,  or  the  Superstition  which  becomes 
the  rallying  point  of  a  nation’s  Faith  and  patriotism  must  be  of 
intere.st,  even  if  one  were  only  engaged,  like  the  elder  Mr. 
Caxton,  in,  the  compilation  of  a  History  of  Human  FiiTor. 

Rut  without  discussing  its  credibility  we  may  inquire  :  What 
gave  this  remarkable  fortune  to  the  vision  of  Juan  Diego? 

The  answer  is  that  the  Madre  dc  Dios  at  Guadalupe  is  really 
no  other  than  the  ancient  Tonantzin,  “The  Mother,’’  who  was 
worshipped  at  her  altar  on  The  Rocky  Hill  before  America  w^as 
discovered  by  the  white  man,  and  who  represcuited  to  her  children, 
as  she  still  does,  that  Eternal  jMotherhood  before  w'hich  all  men, 
except  the  vilest,  have  bowed  in  worship. 

The  extraordinary  national  conversion,  and  the  simultaneous 
apotheosis  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  are  mutually  explanatory. 
In  the  Virgin  of  the  Christians  Juan  Diego  found  again  the 
“Mother  Goddess’’  of  his  people.  It  was  she  who  came,  or 
seemed  to  come,  or  that  he  pretended  had  come,  to  him  in  the 
vision  on  the  hill  where  his  ancestors  had  been  used  to  w'orshi() 
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her ;  and  the  fresh  flowers  she  bade  him  gather  were  reminiscent 
of  the  acceptable  offerings  made  of  old  upon  her  altar.  The 
image  of  herself  painted  on  his  mantle,  miraculously  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  not  the  likeness  of  the  white  Virgin  of  the  Christians,  but 
of  one  of  his  own  dark-complexioned  race,  such  a  one  as  might 
be  their  Mother  and  ancient  Protectress. 

Was  a  trick,  then,  played  upon  the  Bishop  and  the  friars? 
Again,  in  Mexican  phrase,  Quien  sab  cl  ^  They  were  eager  to 
believe  in  any  miracle  of  the  Virgin  or  the  saints,  and  their 
credulity  no  doubt  communicated  itself  to  their  converts.  In  the 
excitement  of  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
Mexico  people  are  voracious  of  wonders,  and  equally  ready  to 
deceive  and  to  be  deceived.  If  deception  were  required,  there  were 
Indians  of  the  necessary  ingenuity.  Juan  Diego  and  his  uncle 
were  people  of  rank  in  a  race  which  had  very  nearly  reached 
civilisation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  classes  of  the 
Mexicans  were  extremely  intelligent.  True,  they  did  not  read 
and  WTite,  as  we  understand  reading  and  writing;  they  did  not 
use  money  or  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  yet  in  several  respects  their 
political  and  ecclesiastical  advancement  was  not  far  short  of  that 
of  their  conquerors.  Their  capital,  for  example,  was  better 
cleaned,  lit,  guarded,  and  supplied  with  water  than  contemporary 
Madrid,  or  even  Paris  or  London.  They  made  aqueducts  and 
roads,  and  carved  excellently  in  stone.  And,  although  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  use  of  iron,  they  were,  what  is  especially  interest¬ 
ing  to  us  here,  extremely  skilful  in  horticulture  and  in  the  art 
of  painting  upon  cloth. 

It  was,  then,  a  Mexican  deity  which  the  Catholic  Church 
accepted,  and  whose  local  worship  she  afterwards  sanctioned  by 
apostolic  authority.  The  Spanish  Bishop,  and  by  and  by  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  himself,  recognised  her  as  the  Virgin  Mary  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  But  to  the  Indian  she  w^as  the  dark- 
skinned  Mother  of  his  people  and  of  their  gods.  The  millions 
of  the  baptised  were  thus  not  weaned  from  their  idolatry  to  the 
service  of  a  new  God.  Deity  and  worshippers  entered  the 
Christian  Church  together.  The  Indian  convert  had  been  able  to 
raise  the  brown  Tonantzin  to  the  rank  of  Deipara,  the  Mother 
of  the  Christian  God,  and  to  place  her  on  the  celestial  throne 
above  the  Saints  and  Angels,  as  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Counsellor 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  w'orld. 

Thus  then  the  wholesale  conversion  of  the  Mexicans  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  conquest,  took  place  only  in  the  perfervid 
imagination  of  the  friars.  The  people  submitted  to  baptism  with 
characteristic  docility.  But  their  actual  conversion  from  paganism 

(1)  Who  knows? 
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to  Christianity  was  scarcely  begun,  and  few  who,  like  the  writer, 
have  lived  among  them  would  be  rash  enough  to  say  that,  after 
,i  dozen  generations,  it  is  yet  complete.  The  Church,  no  doubt, 
has  had  its  success.  By  the  middle  of  last  century  one-third  of 
the  whole  real  property  in  the  country  belonged  to  it.  The  white 
towers  of  the  churches  picturesquely  dominate  the  towns,  and 
every  village  has  its  touplo  or  share  of  one.  A  little  “  patter  ” 
of  new  words,  but  no  new  idea,  is  taught  in  them.  There  are, 
as  there  always  were,  certain  olfences  of  omission  or  commission 
for  which  penalties  liave  to  be  paid.  The  Indian  has  not  yet 
been  asked  to  learn  such  a  strange  doctrine  as  that  personal 
character  has  anything  to  do  with  religion.  His  religion  was 
always  an  affair  of  public  ceremonial,  im[)osing  processions,  bright 
dresses,  music,  and  dancing.  The  brief  rule  of  the  cruel  northern 
tribes  added  human  sacrifices  to  the  spectacle.  The  Spaniards 
came  and  put  an  end  to  these.  The  rest  remained.  The  idols 
on  the  teocaUi  can  scarcely  have  been  ruder  than  the  images  in 
the  church.  There  still  is,  as  there  always  was,  the  greedy 

ecclesiastic.  The  Mexican  country  priest  for  the  most 

part  does  not  care,  or  if  he  cares  does  not  know  how,  to  teach 
his  flock.  In  his  life  he  is  more  often  than  not  the  worst  example 
to  them,  zealous  in  nothing  but  his  exactions  and  his  vices.  In 
his  conversation,  when  you  meet  him  socially,  he  reaches  a  vile¬ 
ness  which  only  the  southern  tongues,  and  some  of  the  oriental 
ones,  have  words  to  express.  But  his  personal  morality,  or 
immorality,  is  a  matter  of  indifference  so  far  as  his  office  is 
concerned.  It  is  enough  that  he  is  the  representative  and  dele¬ 
gate  of  a  Power  that  has  to  be  propitiated,  the  official  and  only 
channel  through  which  certain  supernatural  and  very  desirable 
benefits  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  School  of  the  free  Republic  is  now  beginning  to  do  what 
the  Church  of  the  Vice-regal  Colony  neglected.  And  yet,  if  a 
fifteenth  century  Indian  could  revisit  his  native  village  at  a  fiesta, 
he  would  probably  notice  little  difference  in  the  proceedings. 

In  a  country  village,  when  the  people  have  sown  their  corn, 
they  will  go  to  the  priest  and  ask  him  how^  much  he  will  charge 
to  bring  the  big  cross  and  the  images  out  of  the  church  and 
organise  a  procession  with  them  round  the  fields.  The  priest 
asks  perhaps  $40.  They  offer  him  twenty;  he  refuses,  and  they 
go  away.  In  a  day  or  two  they  return  with  an  amended  offer, 
perhaps  $25.  He  declines  it,  but  reduces  his  terms  to  $35. 
After  more  days,  and  even  weeks,  of  haggling,  a  bargain  is  struck, 
very  likely  at  $28.  Both  parties  are  then  perfectly  satisfied,  the 
people  that  they  have  screwed  down  the  ]>rice,  and  the  priest  that 
he  has  got  the  last  yiossihle  dollar ;  and  the  funcidn  is  forthwith 
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arranged  with  zeal  and  good  humour  on  both  sides.  Each  man’s 
place  in  the  ceremony  is  assigned  to  him,  and  is  proportioned  to 
his  social  position  and  the  amount  of  his  subscription  to  the 
funds.  Thus  one  rings  the  church  bell  while  another  walks  in 
the  procession.  The  sacred  objects  are  dusted,  wijjed  clean,  and, 
if  the  bargain  provides,  even  repainted.  The  people  put  on  their 
clean-washed  clothes,  the  fields  are  perambulated  in  solemn  pomp, 
the  proper  genuflexions  are  made  and  the  proper  incantations 
recited,  and  the  images  are  respectfully  replaced  in  the  church. 
The  unseen  Powers  having  been  thus  duly  propitiated,  and  the 
best  possible  done  to  ensure  a  harvest,  the  day  is  concluded  with 
music  and  dancing  to  celebrate  the  happy  prognostication,  much 
aguardiente  is  consumed,  and  the  priest  gets  as  drunk  as  anybody. 

To  the  Catholic  woman  of  all  countries  the  Virgin  stands  in  a 
j)eculiarly  tender  relationship.  And  it  may  well  be  that  Mary 
is  more  to  the  Mexican  w'oman  of  to-day  than  the  Indian  Mother 
(xoddess  was  to  her  ancestress.  The  common  Indian  woman 
rises  at  three  in  the  morning  to  grind  the  corn  for  the  tortillas, 
toils  all  day  till  after  sunset,  and  sleeps  on  her  mat  on  the  ground 
without  a  pillow.  In  a  higher  rank  she  does  not  work  so  hard, 
but  she  has  little  education,  and  her  life  is  perhaps  even  duller. 
Her  physical  charms,  all  she  possesses,  have  ripened  early,  and 
are  past  at  five-and-twenty.  Then  her  husband  neglects  her,  her 
children  are  quickly  independent  of  her  care,  and  she  takes  to 
religion.  She  is  not  capable  of  devotion  to  an  abstract  idea.  The 
capacity  for  that  belongs  to  faculties  more  highly  trained  than 
hers.  But  the  Church  helps  her  with  objects  of  adoration,  visible 
and  tangible,  and  the  better  woman  she  is  the  more  surely  will 
she  become  devota  as  she  grows  older.  Her  place  in  her  children’s 
alTections,  indeed,  remains  firm.  The  tie  betw'een  mother  and 
child,  and  especially  between  mother  and  son,  is  in  Mexico 
peculiarly  strong.  It  is  independent  of  her  fidelity  to  the  father, 
or  of  other  relations  she  may  enter  into.  But  the  very  closeness 
of  that  tie  makes  the  strain  on  it  anguish.  Sons  and  mothers 
become  separated  by  distance  and  by  death.  The  long  hours  arc 
hard  to  fill.  But  she  wears  over  her  heart  the  little  picture  of 
the  Divine  Mother  who  understands  p<jor  Ines’s  griefs.  For  Ln 
Santisima  is  not  only  an  Indian  Lady  divinely  ]X)werful,  but 
also  an  Indian  mother,  good  and  kind.  She  loves  what  the  Indian 
loves,  show  and  fine  dresses  and  music  and  fireworks,  and  she  has 
an  Indian  heart  to  feel  for  Indian  pains. 

To  an  instructed  w^orshipper  here  and  there  she  is  doubtless, 
if  you  ask,  the  Jewess  who  lived  in  a  far  eastern  country,  and 
never  heard  of  Mexico.  She  is  the  same,  and  yet  she  is  not  the 
same.  This  is  not  an  impossibility,  it  is  only  a  mystery.  The 
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Indian,  like  the  white  man,  is  so  made  that  it  is  easier  for  him 
to  believe  by  faith  than  on  evidence.  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
is  to  the  Mexican  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  wife  of  Joseph,  the  Mother  of  God,  the  all-powerful  inter¬ 
cessor  with  her  Divine  Son.  And  yet  she  is  also  his  country¬ 
woman,  the  ancient  Goddess  of  his  Nation,  his  Virgen  Criolla, 
his  own  Native-Born  Princess. 

The  12th  of  December,  the  day  of  the  Indian’s  third  vision,  and 
that  on  which  he  found  the  Virgin’s  picture  on  his  mantle,  has 
ever  since  been  the  fiesta  of  Our  Lady.  Miles  Phillips,  the 
captive  English  sailor,  found  it  only  a  generation  later  already 
firmly  established,  and  it  is  still  observed  in  every  village  from 
Tehuantepec  to  the  Eio  Grande.  I  saw  it  last  in  the  country 
town  of  Tehuacan  de  las  Granadas.  The  shops  were  shut  all 
day,  and  those  pious  people  who  could  afford  it  had  gone  away 
to  join  the  great  pilgrimage  to  Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  In  the 
evening  I  w’alked  down  the  street  on  which  most  of  the  arrieros 
live,  the  carriers  who  drive  the  mule-trains  by  which  much  of  the 
merchandise  is  still  translated.  Through  open  doors  I  could 
see  into  large  court-yards,  in  which  the  mules  were  stabled  and 
the  pack-saddles  lay  in  rows  upon  the  ground. 

The  decorations  w'ere  simple  but  effective.  Along  each  side  of 
the  street  a  row  of  graceful  reeds  about  ten  feet  high  had  been 
planted.  Bright-tinted  moss,  and  coloured  flags  of  paper,  purple, 
green,  blue,  yellow,  and  rainbow-hued,  with  many  of  the  National 
colours  (green,  w’hite,  and  red,  for  Union,  Purity,  and  Indeixmd- 
ence),  hung  on  lines  stretched  across  the  street,  and  fluttered  in 
a  gentle  breeze.  Almost  every  door  had  some  arrangement  of 
flags,  coloured  paper  lanterns,  gay  cloth,  or  even  a  gaudy  zarape 
hung  up.  The  lamps  were  lit  at  sunset,  and  along  the  centre  of 
the  street  tripods  of  cane  had  been  placed,  each  bearing  a  thin 
adobe  (sun-dried  brick),  or  a  shallow’  red  earthenw’are  cooking- 
pan,  on  which  blazed  a  pile  of  pitch-pine  sticks.  The  pretty 
effect  w’as  heightened  by  the  full  moon  that  hung  above. 

The  men,  in  clean-washed  wdiite  cotton  shirts  and  trousers,  and 
silk  sashes,  immense  bullion-laced  hats,  and  their  throwm 

over  their  shoulders  (for  the  nights  are  cool  in  Tehuacan  in 
December),  crowded  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  women  sat  in 
rows  along  the  front  of  the  houses  and  in  the  doorways.  Here 
and  there  among  them  in  the  shadow  I  could  see  the  pulsating 
glow  of  their  cigarettes. 

Men  took  off  their  hats,  and  some  even  knelt  for  a  moment  and 
crossed  themselves,  as  they  passed  houses  where  in  the  dark 
interior  there  w’as  a  tiny  altar,  wdth  Our  Ijady’s  jucture,  a  copy 
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of  the  image  at  Guadalupe  in  its  shell-like  aureole,  decked  with 
flowers  and  lace,  and  having  a  little  lamp  or  a  thin  candle  burning 
before  it. 

No  Mexican  festival  is  complete  without  plenty  of  noise. 
Everybody  was  chattering  and  laughing,  and  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinuous  fusillade  of  fireworks,  rockets,  wheels,  sputtering 
coloured  lights  and  crackers.  Boys  ran  in  and  out  among  the 
crowd  playing  toro,  the  game  of  every  Mexican  and  Spanish  boy. 
One,  with  head  down  and  closed  fists  held  out,  was  the  bull. 
Some  were  mounted  on  the  backs  of  other  boys,  and  carried  long 
reeds  for  lances.  These  were  the  picadores.  Others  ran  about 
enticing  the  bull  with  their  scarlet  zarapcs,  or,  in  default  of 
zarapes,  their  jackets,  held  out  in  true  torero  style.  All  was  stir, 
gaiety,  and  confusion.  And  to  complete  the  fiesta  a  band  of  some 
forty  performers  (and  good  performers,  too,  for  Alexico  is  nothing 
if  not  a  musical  country,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  mountain  village 
without  its  little  orchestra)  stood  in  a  circle,  each  music-stand 
with  its  little  candle  or  lantern,  each  player  with  his  big  som¬ 
brero  overshadowing  his  face,  and  his  gaudy  blanket  flung  over 
his  shoulder  in  the  manner  of  the  Dissembling  Villain  of  melo¬ 
drama. 

The  conductor,  all  in  black,  his  long  cloak  almost  touching  the 
ground,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  circle.  He  did  not  beat  time; 
his  band  was  too  sympathetic  to  need  that.  He  only  gathered 
his  forces  with  his  eye,  and  raised  his  baton  to  give  them  a  lead 
when  the  measure  changed.  One  or  two  of  the  players  impro¬ 
vised  their  parts  very  cleverly,  like  the  performers  in  a  Hungarian 
zigeuner  band. 

Next  day  on  the  railway  I  met  processions  of  excursion  trains 
bringing  back  the  pilgrims  from  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady,  the 
passengers  overflowing  the  cars  and  clustering  on  platforms  and 
steps.  They  looked  contented.  Their  holiday  was  past  and  their 
money  spent,  but  they  had  had  a  good  time,  had  wiped  the  slate 
clean,  and  paid  their  vows  anew  at  the  altar  of  their  gracious 
Patron.  And  some,  doubtless,  had  been  healed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Sacred  Spring. 


Andrew  M.\rsh.4ll. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  JiASlS  OF  WOMEN’S 
SLlT'FEAGE. 


One  cannot  easily  grasp  the  truth  of  great  questions  before  the 
country,  with  minds  ix-rturbed  by  the  babel  of  tongues,  and  the 
strife  of  party  and  personal  discord ;  one  cannot  see  the  effect 
of  the  pageant  of  this  world’s  life  in  true  perspective,  because 
wc,  who  would  see  it,  are  in  the  march  ourselves.  It  is  only 
by  standing  tor  awhile,  as  it  were,  out  of  ourselves,  seeking  for 
first  principles,  testing  the  meaning  of  terms  in  their  abstract 
and  concrete  relations,  that  we  gain  some  power  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  find  an  opponent  who  clearly  understands 
what  Women  Suffragists  ask,  and  why  they  ask  it.  Let  it  be 
clear.  All  parties  and  all  societies  who  really  wish  Women’s 
Suffrage  (whatever  be  their  differing  methods)  are  united  in 
one  claim — “That  the  Suffrage  be  granted  to  women  on  the 
same  terms  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  granted  to  men.’’  Why  do 
they  ask  it?  I  propose  to  consider  this  question,  by  far  the 
greatest  which  lies  before  the  country  of  the  world,  under  three 
heads.  What  do  the  facts  of  British  Constitutional  History  say 
to  it?  How  does  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  affect 
it?  and  Why  is  there  so  much  excitement  concerning  it  to-day? 
We  must  premise  that  there  is  a  certain  ambiguity  in  using  the 
word  “  vote  ’’  as  the  meaning  of  the  franchise  or  freedom.  That 
has  had  other  forms  in  the  past,  it  may  take  other  forms  in 
the  future.  The  British  Constitution  is  in  a  course  of  constant 
evolution,  varied  by  t)eriod8  of  definite  retrogression.  Even  the 
most  radical  of  reformers  acknowledge  there  is  something  in  the 
Constitution  worthy  of  being  reformed,  or  deformed,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Mr.  J.  Toulmin  Smith,  the  historian,  has  said, 
“When  we  seek  the  principles  of  solid  liberty,  we  never  need 
to  ap[ieal  to  our  fathers  in  vain.’’  In  appealing  to  our  fathers, 
against  the  ruling  of  our  brothers,  we  women  ask.  Is  the  vote 
necessarily  a  sex-privilege?  And  is  a  temporary  majority, 
among  the  representatives  of  a  permanent  minority  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  competent  to  settle  this  question  for  all  cases, 
and  for  all  times? 

I. 

W^e  must  go  back  as  far  as  Magna  Charta,  at  least,  to  reach 
the  foundation  of  the  people’s  liberties.  It  was  written  in  Latin, 
but  the  word  ‘  ‘  Homo  ’  ’  was  not  only  held  then  to  mean  (as 
it  always  does  to  those  who  understand  it)  man  and  woman, 
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but  when  it  was  translated  into  English,  a  language  deficient, 
through  not  providing  a  literal  translation  for  “  Homo,”  it  was 
held  that  the  word  “man”  should  take  its  place,  and  always 
include  ”  w’oman,”  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stated.  In 
that  Charter  the  prime  clause  vas,  ‘‘To  none  will  we  sell,  to 
none  will  we  delay,  to  none  will  we  deny  the  right  of  justice.” 
That  clause  was  framed  expressly  to  include  women ,  but  every  one 
who  denies  them  the  vote  to-day  denies  them  the  justice  secured 
to  them  by  their  fathers  in  Magna  Charta. 

But,  even  then,  there  were  tw^o  limitations,  that  of  inheri¬ 
tance  and  that  of  matrimony.  In  feudal  times,  lands  were  held 
as  of  the  King’s  gift,  by  the  tenure  of  military  service.  As 
personal  service  is  generally  more  reliable  than  deputed  service, 
there  was  naturally  a  preference  for  males,  and  all  the  sons,  in 
order  of  their  birth,  of  a  tenant-in-chief  inherited  before  any 
of  the  daughters.  When  there  were  only  daughters,  however, 
the  inheritance  did  not  pass  away  to  any  other  male  relative. 
The  property  w’as  divided  among  them,  the  title  and  family 
honours  being  generally  secured  to  the  eldest.  When  there  was 
only  one  daughter,  she  inherited  all  the  estates  held  by  military 
or  any  other  service,  every  title,  honour,  and  privilege  of  the 
family,  exactly  the  same  as  if  she  had  been  a  man.  She  had  the 
immemorial  right  of  exercising  by  proxy  or  deputy,  in  common 
with  aged  or  invalid  men,  any  function  too  onerous  for  her. 
But  she  held  the  offices  nevertheless,  with  all  responsibilities, 
honours,  and  revenues  associated  with  them.  Hence  there  is 
hardly  any  public  office  in  the  country,  not  deiiendent  on  a 
University  education,  wffiich  has  not  been  held  at  some  time 
by  a  woman,  sometimes  exercised  in  person,  sometimes  by  proxy. 
Women  have  been  High  Chamberlains,  High  Sheriffs,  High 
Constables,  High  Stewards,  Lords  Marshal,  and  even  Eoyal 
Champions,  the  last  office,  of  course,  being  executed  by  deputy. 
They  have  been  Chamberlains  to  the  Queen,  Marshals  of  the 
King’s  Court,  Governors  of  Districts,  of  Koyal  Castles,  of  Jails; 
held  the  office  of  Marshalsea  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and  have  been 
apjxiinted  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Clerks  of  the  Crown, 
Governors  of  Houses  of  Correction,  and  Constables. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  only  after  military  service  for  lands 
was  commuted  into  money-payments  that  inheritance  customs 
began  to  be  altered  to  the  disadvantage  of  women.  But  even  then 
sex-limitations  did  not  enter  into  a  woman’s  life,  except  through 
her  relationship  to  a  man.  To  the  English  Constitution,  except 
when  she  was  Couverte  de  Baron,  a  woman  could  hold  all 
hominal  privileges. 

The  second  limitation  was  that  of  matrimony.  Church  and 
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State  alike  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  wifely  obedience ;  and  the 
husband,  who  acted  as  proxy  for  his  wife,  became  theoretically 
joint-owner  of  her  property  for  life,  as  she  technically  became 
of  his.  When  they  two  were  one,  he  represented  the  one. 

In  troublous  times  the  King  generally  held  the  wardship,  and 
decided  the  marriage  of  the  heiress,  and  that  marriage  was 
generally  hastened  at  an  early  age,  as  a  husband  was  believed 
to  be  the  safest  and  surest  “proxy.”  By  degrees  the  marital 
proxy  assumed  increasing  powers  over  the  wife,  but  that  the 
inheritance  was  still  vested  in  the  heiress  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  on  his  death  it  remained  in  her  hands,  however  many  adult 
sons  they  may  have  had. 

In  the  trading  and  industrial  classes  of  life  there  w’as  some 
divergence,  and  much  more  advantage  to  women.  Fathers 
generally  divided  their  earnings  equally  between  sons  and 
daughters;  they  had  a  right  by  Statute  7,  Hen.  IV.,  c.  17,  to 
send  their  daughters  to  any  school  in  the  country  ;  they  had  a 
right  to  apprentice  them  to  a  trade,  in  which  they  might  become 
freemen  and  go  on  the  livery.  It  is  strange  how-  absolutely  this 
has  been  forgotten  in  relation  to  this  discussion.  Women  could 
become  “  free  ”  in  most  companies,  through  patrimony  or 
apprenticeship,  in  all  through  being  “widows  of  freemen.” 
They  paid  the  same  brotherhood  money,  and  held  the  same 
freemen’s  privilege.  The  Charters  of  all  the  Guilds  that  I  have 
seen  are  made  out  “  To  the  brothers  and  the  sisters  of  the  same,” 
and  every  list  of  ‘  ‘  Freemen  ’  ’  that  1  have  met  contains  the 
names  of  women.  I  have  found  them,  among  others,  in  the 
lists  of  the  Haberdashers,  Clothw’orkers,  Weavers,  Grocers, 
Mercers,  Fishmongers,  Stationers,  Plumbers,  Armourers,  Clock- 
makers,  Barber-Surgeons,  and  Parish  Clerks.  We  may  find 
examples  of  their  employment,  for  instance,  in  the  Church¬ 
wardens’  Books  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  of 
St.  Marti n-in-the-Fields.  Women  sometimes  did  the  glaziers’ 
work,  the  brick  work,  the  iron  work,  and  a  woman  cast  the 
second  bell.  And  all  the  women  employed  were  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  men  for  the  same  work,  because  they  were  free  of 
their  companies.  There  is  proof  that  as  widows  and  as  spinsters 
they  were  free,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  every  great  town 
at  least  in  the  three  kingdoms.  But  in  this  rank  men  were 
more  liberal  than  in  the  higher  ranks.  By  industry,  even  a 
married  woman  might  become  free.  Eeference  may  be  made,  in 
the  White-Book  of  the  City  of  London,  to  “  The  case  of  a 
woman  trading  alone,”  where  it  is  made  clear  that  when  a 
woman  manufactured  or  traded  in  any  industry,  in  which  her 
husband  did  not  co-o^xirate,  she  was  held  as  a  single  woman  in 
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regard  to  her  trade  or  industry,  and  could  become  free.  That 
was  why  there  was  no  need  of  a  Married  Women’s  l^roperty 
Act  then.  Our  civic  fathers,  therefore,  recognised  three  classes 
of  freewomen,  singlewomen,  widows,  and  wives  who  supported 
themselves.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  whole  class  of 
women  were  not  excluded,  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  to 
their  death,  as  they  now  are,  from  any  share  in  national 
freedom. 

The  basis  of  privilege  in  early  times  depended  upon  the 
inheritance  of  lands,  office,  or  money,  or  upon  the  inheritance 
or  earning  of  money.  Our  fathers  would  not  have  thought  it 
reasonable  that  the  purchaser,  gardeners,  labourers  in  an  orchard, 
should,  when  the  fruit  w^as  ripe,  invite  the  neighbouring  school¬ 
boys  to  be  equal  sharers  in  the  produce.  Neither  would  they 
invite  co-operation  in  spending  public  money  from  those  who 
did  not  contribute.  But  they  saw  that  icomen  did  contribute, 
as  “purchasers,  gardeners,  labourers”  do.  The  privilege  carried 
with  it  responsibility.  We  may  read  in  the  White-Book  of  the 
City  of  London,  “  And  the  freeman,  wdien  she  is  a  woman,  shall 
have  no  excuse  from  the  duties  of  w'atch  and  ward  ’  ’  (though  she 
might  execute  them  by  proxy). 

The  foundation  of  the  Council,  afterwards  called  Barliament, 
took  place  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  first  clear  summons 
was  that  of  38  Hen.  HI.,  1254;  and  many  elucidations  followed 
{see  43  Hen.  HI.,  c.  x.,  and  52  Hen.  111.).  The  reason  for 
summoning  it  was  because  the  King  wanted  money,  and  all  who 
would  bo  liable  to  pay  the  subsidies,  i.e.,  the  freeholders  in  the 
counties,  the  burgesses  in  the  towms,  were  instructed  to  meet 
together  and  choose  a  representative  from  among  themselves  to 
send  up  to  the  Council  of  the  King,  to  decide,  with  other  repre¬ 
sentatives,  how’  much  aid  they  would  give  the  King.  These 
representatives  later  found  that  the  best  time  to  seek  redress  of 
grievances  w'as  wffien  impecunious  Kings  wanted  money,  and  the 
making  of  new  laws  followed  the  redress  of  old  grievances.  But 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  existence  of  Parliament,  and  the 
determining  factor  in  its  electorate,  was  the  voting  of  supplies. 
The  privilege  of  being  a  chooser  or  elector  was  irrevocably 
associated  with  the  responsibility  of  payment ;  in  modern  terms, 
the  sole  qualification  for  being  an  elector  w'as  being  a  tax-payer. 
There  was  no  possible  disqualification  through  sex  when  this  con¬ 
dition  was  certified.  Women  were  freeholders  in  the  counties  and 
liable  to  subsidies.  Women  burgesses  paid  Scot  and  Lot  in  the 
towns,  and  contributed  to  the  grants  made  to  the  King  as  bene¬ 
volences  or  other  “  taxes.”  Freeholders  in  the  counties  had  two 
forms  of  votes,  the  collective  and  the  individual,  i.e.,  wffiere  many 
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were  associated  in  selecting  the  representative  ;  or  where,  through 
some  special  right  or  charter,  at  some  time  conferred,  the  owners 
of  certain  freeholds  had  the  right  of  returning  one,  or  even  two 
personal  representatives,  a  form  of  voting  abolished  with  the 
Pocket  Boroughs.  Women  who  held  land  in  the  counties  and 
were  liable  to  the  subsidies  then  met  the  other  freeholders  at  the 
County  Courts,  to  help  to  choose  the  man  they  preferred  to  repre¬ 
sent  them,  or  through  their  immemorial  right  of  proxy  they  sent 
their  stewards  or  other  representatives  to  carry  their  voice  or 
vote  for  them,  as  was  then  permitted.  No  word  has  ever  been 
applied  to  a  voter  which  was  not  a  common  term,  chooser,  free¬ 
holder,  resident,  subsidy-payer.  The  w'ord  “man”  in  statutory 
and  common  use,  (ilways  included  “  woman,”  and  every  list  of 
"  gentlemen  of  the  county”  included  the  names  of  women. 

We  suffer  much  from  the  lack  of  old  records  for  either  sex  of 
old  elections,  but  among  those  preserved  there  are  cases  of  women 
voting,  and  there  were  certainly  many  more  than  we  know  of, 
though  women,  through  the  working  out  of  the  two  limitations 
above  noted,  would  always  be  in  a  minority.  Lords  of  the  Manor 
held  their  own  manorial  courts ;  when  women  were  freeholding 
tenants  of  the  manor,  they  were  summoned  with  the  others  to 
appear  as  pares,  or  jurors,  unless  they  sent  valid  excuse.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  institute  a  general  search  through  the  records 
of  manorial  courts,  but  in  searching  for  another  purpose  the  Court 
Polls  of  Eowington,  Warwickshire,  I  came  upon  the  following 
entry  among  the  fines  :  “  Joan  Shackspere,  for  default  of  sute 
of  Court,  4d.,”  1636. 

When  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  was  privileged  to  send  up  his 
own  representative  or  representatives,  he  did  so,  in  early  days, 
without  any  association  with  his  sub-tenants.  When  a  woman 
was  Lord  of  the  Manor,  she  held  the  Lords’  Courts,  received 
the  homage,  returned  the  member  or  members,  under  three 
conditions — when  she  was  a  widow  without  adult  sons  in  her 
husband’s  right ;  when  she  was  a  widow  on  property  of  her  own 
inheritance ,  with  or  without  adult  sons ;  or  when  she  was  a 
spinster  heiress  in  her  own  right.  In  a  bundle  of  returns  for 
14  and  18  Elizabeth,  Brady  has  preserved,  and  Hey  wood  in  his 
County  Elections  has  quoted,  the  Indenture  of  Dame  Dorothy 
Packington,  owner  of  the  private  Borough  of  Aylesbury.  “To 
all  Christian  people  to  whom  this  present  writing  shall  come,  I, 
Dame  Dorothy  Packington,  widow.  Late  wife  of  Sir  John 
Packington,  Knight,  Lord  and  Owner  of  the  Town  of  Aylesbury, 
sendeth  greeting.  Know  ye  me,  the  said  Dame  Dorothy 
Packington,  to  have  chosen,  named,  and  appointed  my  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Thomas  Lichfield  and  John  Burden  Esquires,  to  be 
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iny  ]^iii-gesses  of  my  said  Town  of  Aylesbury.  And  whatsoever 
the  said  Thomas  and  John,  burgesses,  shall  do  in  the  service  of 
th(i  Queen’s  Highness  iu  that  present  Parliament  to  bc!  hoUlen 
at  Westminster  the  8th  day  of  May  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof, 
1,  the  said  Dame  Dorothy  Packington,  do  ratify  and  approve  to 
be  my  own  act,  as  fully  and  wholly  as  if  1  were,  or  might  be, 
present  myself.”  She  signed  and  sealed  their  indentures,  paid 
thian  ‘‘their  wages,”  and  that  the  Constitution  acknowletlged  a 
woman’s  right  to  return  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  these  men’s 
names  appear  on  the  Parliamentary  list  of  the  year. 

1  have  found  out  many  hitherto  unknown  points  concerning 
the  elections  to  the  private  ]k)rough  of  Gatton,  Surrey,  where 
the  difficulty  arose  through  the  recusancy  of  the  owners,  but  there 
is  no  time  now  to  allude  to  more  than  the  main  prjints.  Sir 
William  Shelley,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  settled  the  Manor 
of  Gatton  on  his  daughter  Elizabeth  on  her  marriage  with  Sir 
Roger  Copley.  During  Copley’s  life  he  returned  the  two  members 
allotted  to  the  Borough  ;  at  his  death  she  did  so,  in  1  and  2  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary.  In  7  hhl.  VI.,  doubtless 
through  a  n^cognition  of  her  recusanf  disabilities,  and  her  desire 
to  el(“ct  her  son,  she  returned,  along  with  the  other  inhabitants, 
who  were  seven  of  her  own  tenants.  Her  grandson  wanted  to 
go  back  to  the  Lord’s  method  of  private  voting,  and  the  other 
inhabitants,  backed  up  by  the  Court,  contested  the  election,  and 
brought  forward  old  indentures.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  including  Sir  Edward  Coke,  affirmed  that  the  election 
of  7  Ed.  VI.,  in  which  her  name  appeared  first,  was  the  true 
and  lawful  form  of  indenture,  25th  March,  1628.  (We  know 
that  Sir  Edward  Coke  cannot  bc  held,  by  those  who  have  studied 
his  works,  to  be  any  authority  against  the  woman’s  right  to 
vote,  but  in  this  case,  at  least,  he  affirmed  it.)  No  statute,  edict, 
or  affirmation  of  the  House  has  ever  taken  their  right  away. 
But  male  electors  were  in  a  majority,  they  gradually  came  to 
dislike  the  notion  of  women  voting,  and  it  was  only  through  the 
unchartered  disinclination  of  men  that  the  Woman’s  Franchise 
lapsed,  though  ‘‘  in  the  Franchise  there  is  no  loss  through 
desuetude.” 

Perhaps  the  man  who  led  the  way  may  be  noted.  Sir  Symond 
d’Ewes,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  writes  in  the  Commons 
Journal  of  himself  that,  when  Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  at  the  elections 
on  October  19th  and  22nd,  1640,  ‘‘some  singlewomen  who  were 
freeholders  came  to  tender  their  oaths.”  But  he  did  not  like  the 
notion  of  letting  women  vote,  so  he  ”  instantly  sent  to  forbid 
the  same  .  .  .  althnufili  iu  Lair  they  miyht  iiave  hern  allowed." 
H(’i  huew  what  we  know.  ’Phis  also  did  Anne  Countess  of  Dorset, 
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Pembroke  and  Mont^mniery ,  know  in  her  famous  battle  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  wished  to  nominate  a  member  for  the 
Borough  of  Ajipleby,  IbGS.  “  Your  man  shan’t  stand  !  ”  and  she 
nominated  another,  and  said,  if  he  could  not  stand,  she  would 
stand  herself.  If  there  had  been  the  slightest  possibility  of 
urging  any  disability  in  sex,  it  would  have  been  urged  then.  But 
she  had  her  own  way  ;  her  grandson  was  elected  on  her  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  her  conscience  was  clear.  Bor  her  motto  was  “  Pre¬ 
serve  your  loyalty,  defend  your  rights.”  Had  other  women 
shared  her  militant  courage  then,  there  would  have  been  no 
struggle  to-day. 

Tliere  were  members  elected  for  the  Boroughs,  as  well  as  for 
private  Boroughs  and  Counties.  It  may  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
women  burgesses  exercised  their  franchise  in  the  boroughs,  but 
it  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  prove  that  they  did  not.  Luders 
notes,  among  his  ”  Controverted  Elections,”  that  of  Lyme  Begis, 
1789.  'J’he  old  Register-book  was  called  for,  and  the  very  first 
three  names  were  the  names  of  women.  So  they  are  found  in 
other  burgess-lists.  Later  “  Judges  ”  have  tried  to  explain  these 
away  by  suggesting  they  might  have  been  kept  on  the  books  to 
preserve  the  franchise  for  their  husbands  ! 

Women  have  sulfered  from  every  Reformation  and  from  every 
Reform  Bill,  from  that  of  Henry  VHI.  in  his  destruction  of  the 
convents,  the  semi-religious  guilds,  and  the  women’s  schools, 
down  to  the  Reform  Bills  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  privi¬ 
leges  of  women,  in  inverse  ratio  to  those  of  men,  have  been 
narrowed  down  from  precedent  to  precedent.  In  the  Reform 
Bill  of  18:V2,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Islands,  the  word  “male”  was  interpolated  before  “persons,” 
and  the  new  Charters,  for  the  first  time,  excluded  women.  In 
1884  women  were  deprived  of  their  immemorial  right  of  Dower ; 
in  1835  the  Borough  Franchise  was  taken  from  them,  and  the 
chains  of  the  absolute  detxmdence  of  married  women  on  their 
husbands  were  riveted  more  firmly.  Providence  sent  one  of  the 
proscribed  sex  to  the  throne  in  1837,  to  show  by  the  Statute  of 
1  Alary,  c.  HI.,  that  wheiu'ver  a  woman  was  qualified  for  any 
political  duty,  sex  did  not  count.  Through  a  long  and  glorious 
reign  she  illustiatc'd  the  ]X)litical  capabilities  of  women.  I  know 
that  she  was  originally  against  Women’s  Suffrage,  but  her  mental 
vision  cleared  on  that  point  in  her  later  years. 

Lord  Brougham’s  Act  for  shortening  the  language  of  Bills 
passed  in  1850,  which  decided  “that  words  imjwrting  the  mascu¬ 
line.  gender  shall  be  held  to  include  females,”  unless  otherwise 
expressly  stated.  In  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  the  phrase  “  male 
persons”  was  swept  away,  and  the  word  “man”  appeared  in 
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all  Charters,  without  any  express  exclusion  of  women.  In  the 
light  of  Lord  Brougham’s  Act,  therefore,  the  wrong  done  to 
women  in  1832  w'as  remedied.  Women  all  over  the  country 
registered.  The  greatest  uncertainty  prevailed  among  revising 
barristers,  some  allowed  them,  and  some  refused.  The  largest 
number  registered  in  Manchester,  where  the  revising  barrister 
threw  them  out.  They  consolidated  their  claim,  and  appealed 
against  the  barrister  in  the  most  important  case  which  has  ever 
come  before  the  courts — Chorlton  v.  Lings.  The  Times  of  Novem¬ 
ber  3rd,  1868,  wrote  :  “  If  women  are  refused  the  vote,  the  nation 
will,  no  doubt,  be  formally,  and  in  the  light  of  day,  committing 
itself,  through  its  judicial  tribunal,  to  the  dangerous  doctrine 
that  representation  need  not  go  along  with  taxation.”  On 
November  7  th  and  9th,  1868,  the  then  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  did  ‘  ‘  commit  the  nation  ”  ‘  ‘  to  the  dangerous 
doctrine  ’  ’  on  the  arguments  that  the  word  ‘  ‘  man  ’  ’  did  not  include 
“  woman  ”  ;  and  that  women  had  never  exercised  any  political 
office  whatever,  and  suffered  from  legal  incapacity  !  (Chorlton  r. 
Lings,  L.R.  4  C.P.,  p.  374).  The  disabilities  of  women  to-day, 
therefore,  do  not  depend  on  Constitution  or  Statute,  but  on  the 
limited  vision  of  judges  who  did  not  know  their  Constitutional 
history  in  1868.  After  that  the  tide  turned. 

The  municipal  franchise  was  restored  to  women  in  1869.  The 
Married  Women’s  Property  Acts,  going  back  to  ancient  practice, 
somewhat  alleviated  the  conditions  of  unhappily  married  women. 
Various  minor  amendments  were  made  in  the  position  of  w’omen, 
sops  thrown  to  Cerberus.  Women’s  Suffrage  Societies  sprang 
into  existence  all  over  the  country.  The  last  Constitutional  word 
on  the  subject  was  spoken  in  the  Interpretation  Act  of  1889,  which 
confirms  the  reading  that  the  word  ‘‘  man  ”  includes  ”  woman,” 
except  where  otherwise  expressly  stated,  in  every  Act  passed 
since  1850.  As  this,  therefore,  overlaps  Lord  Brougham’s  Act, 
it  applies  to  all  the  Representation  of  the  People's  Acts  during 
the  period,  and  either  ignores,  or  annuls,  the  finding  in  the 
Extra-Mural  Court  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  in  Chorlton  v.  Lings, 
1868 ;  thus  practically  confirming  the  Franchise  to  women. 
Acting  on  its  rendering,  the  Local  Government  Act  was  passed 
last  August,  by  which  w'omen  were  made  eligible  to  sit  on 
municipal  bodies,  reversing  the  arguments  in  the  decision  of  the 
courts  in  Beresford  Hope  v.  Lady  Sandhurst,  1889  (which  were 
based  on  those  of  Chorlton  v.  Lings)  (L.R.  23  Q.B.D.  79). 
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II. 

Thus  far  for  the  Body  of  the  British  Constitution,  But  even 
more  important  than  the  Letter  of  the  Law  is  the  vaunted  Spirit 
of  the  British  Constitution.  This  is  supposed  to  secure  Liberty, 
Justice,  and  Protection  to  all  who  live  under  its  sway.  Patriots 
are  never  weary  of  singing  “  Britons  never,  never  shall  be 
slaves.”  Of  course,  they  should  not  be  so.  But  they  forget  that 
every  Briton,  who  happens  to  be  born  a  woman,  is,  according  to 
the  definition,  doomed  to  be  a  slave.  ‘‘  Slavery  consists  in  having 
to  obey  laws  in  the  making  of  which  one  has  no  voice,”  There¬ 
fore,  all  British  women  are  slaves  to-day.  Their  payments  are 
not  the  taxes  of  a  free  people,  but  the  tribute  of  a  conquered 
and  subject  race.  A  sad,  unconsidered  result  of  this  state  of 
affairs  is  that  no  man  born  of  a  slave-woman  can  be  really  free 
himself  until  his  mother  is  emancipated. 

The  British  Constitution  is  also  supposed  to  command  justice. 
The  figure  of  Justice  is  not,  how’ever,  represented  as  really 
blind,  but  wdth  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her  eyes.  The  justice 
of  this  land  ahvays  moves  the  handkerchief  over  one  eye  to  see 
whether  the  petitioner  bo  a  man  or  a  w'oman.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  many  laws,  especially  in  relation  to  inheritance — 
marriage,  divorce,  custody  of  children,  all  moral  laws,  and  labour 
laws — notoriously  unjust  to  w^omen.  If  the  majority  of  men  were 
not  enormously  better  than  the  laws  allow  them  to  be,  social 
life  wwdd  be  impossible.  Justice  is  not  always  found  by  women 
even  in  the  execution  of  decisions.  There  is  always  a  large  latitude 
allowed  to  judges  and  officials  in  the  translation  of  laws,  and 
even  to  the  jury;  and  as  these  are  always  men,  often  filled  with 
sex-prejudice,  it  is  clear  that  w'oinen  are  not  sure  of  justice,  at 
least,  until  after  they  are  murdered  outright.  Then  they  become 
qualified  as  human  beings,  and  their  murderer  is  hanged. 

The  British  Constitution  is  also  supposed  to  ensure  protection. 
But  all  principles  are  worked  out  by  instruments.  The  only 
means  by  which  it  is,  or  can  be,  safe-guarded,  is  by  means  of 
a  vote.  As  all  iconien,  however  good  or  useful  they  may  be,  are 
denied  this  protection,  allowed  to  most  men,  however  weak  or 
bad,  there  is  little  wonder  that  in  every  department  of  life  they 
suffer  from  neglect  and  delay  in  redress  of  their  grievances,  and 
over-activity  in  pushing  forward  injurious  legislation.  As  all 
reforms  come  through  Parliament ;  as  the  members  of  that 
supposed-to-be-representative-of-the-people  body  are  responsible 
only  to  their  electors,  and  these  electors  are  only  male,  it  follow's 
that  if  these  electors  decide  to  under-pay  or  sweat  women,  or 
make  life  otherwise  for  them  impossible,  there  is  no  protection  for 
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voteless  women,  except  that  which  is  granted  as  a  grace  or  charity, 
through  the  sympathy  or  sentiment  of  law-makers.  Such  pro¬ 
tection  only  differs  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  that  accorded  to 
animals.  Until  women  secure  the  vote  to  protect  themselves 
there  is  no  protection  ensured  for  them.  And,  until  that  is  done, 
the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  is  not  realised. 

III. 

Why  is  there  so  much  more  excitement  about  Women’s  Suffrage 
to-day  than  there  ever  has  been?  ’Fhe  causes  an*  complex,  and 
may  be  taken  in  almost  any  order.  (1)  The  spread  of  education. 
Primary  education  is  now  compulsory,  and  facilities  are  instituted 
for  continuing  it.  Even  poor  women,  when  they  have  a  few  spare 
moments,  can  read  good  and  thought-compelling  books,  and  some¬ 
times  they  do.  Coincident  with  the  Peform  Bill  of  1867,  the 
Universities  commenced  to  give  higher  education  to  women. 
They  did  not  wait,  as  the  Government  proposes  to  delay  the 
franchise,  until  every  woman  wanted  admission,  but  they  opened 
their  doors  when  some  women  proved  thiw  did  so.  Women  in 
the  ITniversities  have  ad('(juat('ly  proved  that  intellect  is  of  no 
sex.  We  may  take  it  as  granted  that  every  woman  who  has 
distinguished  herself  in  the  Universities  (exce[)t  perhaps  in  the 
Classics,  where  the  shadow  of  Boman  thought  convinces  her  she 
belongs  to  the  “  worser  gender every  woman  who  through 
either  the  Universities  or  through  other  intellectual  opportunities 
has  trained  her  mind  to  its  full  power,  wants  a  vote.  Vd, 
though  they  may  have  beaten  the  I’ecord  of  any  man,  and  may  sit 
on  the  Senate,  they  are  held  unfit  to  recoi’d  a  vote  for  their 
University  member,  while  70,000  illiterates  (therefore  criminals 
in  disobeying  the  laws  for  com{)ulsory  education),  because  males, 
can  vote,  and  help  to  determine  laws  for  their  comrion.  With 
the  spread  of  education  have  spread  discussion  societi('s,  in  which 
facts  are  presented  which  cause  conviction — such  facts,  as  1  have 
above  stated,  expanded,  as.  they  well  may  be,  more  fully. 
(2)  Every  new  extension  of  the  Suffrage  to  men  alone  has  bei'ii 
recognised  as  a  direct  injury  to  women.  They  have  leaiaied  to 
appreciate  the  disadvantages  of  “many  masters.”  ’Phey  have 
done  at  least  their  own  share  towards  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 
They  have  borne  and  brought  up  all  its  native  inhabitants ;  they 
have  toiled,  at  unequal  wages,  to  keep  themselves  and  those 
dependent  on  them  out  of  pauperism  :  they  have  often  toiled  in 
their  own  homes,  for  disproportionate  hours,  at  no  wages  at  all, 
receiving  only  the  returns  made  to  slave-labour  in  the  necessities 
of  life.  For  it  is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  modern  economics  that 
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the  work  of  a  woman  in  her  homo  is  unproductive.  Transfer  it 
to  another  home  ;  let  her  do  domestic  work  next  door,  she  is  then 
paid  wages  for  the  same  work,  plus  her  necessities,  plus  hours  of 
rest.  Her  labour  is  then  recognised  as  productive.  But  the 
unrecorded  increment  of  iconien’s  lahonr  really  goes  to  enrich 
the  home,  and  thereby  enrich  the  State,  which  denies  them 
recognition.  Women  feel  that  in  the  lower  grades  of  labour  they 
are  sweated  without  redress ;  in  higher  grades  they  are  paid  less 
than  men  for  work  of  the  same  value,  as,  for  instance,  in  County 
Council  schools,  and  in  Government  post-offices.  Professional 
women  are  handicapped  in  various  ways.  All  intelligent  workers 
among  the  tx)or  are  forced  to  see,  sooner  or  later,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  by  women  for  women  wdthout  the  Suffrage.  At  the 
Tunbridge  Wells  Conference  of  Women  Workers  two  years  ago, 
]\Irs.  Creighton  publicly  confessed  that,  after  long  opix>sition,  she 
had  come  to  see  Women’s  Suffrage  a  necessity.  At  the  mass 
iiu'oting  of  the  Pan-Anglican  Congress,  in  the  Albert  Hall,  Mr. 
William  Temple  closed  his  brilliant  speech  by  calling  to  the 
women  to  abolish  “  sweating  ”  ;  they  only  could  do  it;  but  that 
as  they  only  could  do  it  through  the  Suffrage,  “  Yon  Women  must 
insist  on  haring  the  Vote!”  But  the  newspapers  did  not  report 
that  trumpet  call  to  women  workers.  They  rarely  do.  (3)  Political 
women  are  becoming  awake  to  their  anomalous  iiosition.  They 
had  been  called  into  existence  to  help  in  public  work  by  canvassing 
for  men  (which  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  put  down  as  illegal). 
They  had  been  told  that  after  their  party  was  safe  it  would  tind 
time  to  consider  their  interests.  But  they  have  found  that  their 
candidates’  promises  were  chiefly  those  like  pie-crust,  made  to 
be  broken  ;  so  that  the  pi’omises  of  those  who  really  wished  to 
fulfil  them  had  not  power  to  take  effect.  Other  candidates  they 
had  worked  for,  who  promised  nothing,  relegate  them  to  the 
seclusion  of  home  till  the  next  election.  (4)  Perhaps  above  all 
present  causes  of  excitement  is  the  general  friction  caused  in  the 
very  “  homes  ”  they  are  su[)}K)sed  to  reign  over,  by  the  increasing 
interference  with  their  freedom  of  conscience,  and  personal  liberty 
there  ;  by  mandates  issued  by  the  emotional  voices  of  those  of  the 
other  sex,  who,  happening  to  be  in  pow’er,  invade  these  homes 
on  a  suiK'i’ficial  pretext  of  doing  them  good.  Interference  in  the 
nature  and  in  the  hours  that  they  work  (for  money) ;  interference 
as  to  wdien,  where,  and  how  they  shall  work  (whether  thereby 
they  lose  the  chance  of  work  altogether  or  not) ;  interference  w  ith 
what  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  in 
passing  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill,  without  any  mandate 
from  the  country,  and  without  asking  the  opinion  of  either  wives  or 
sisters ;  interference  with  the  education  of  their  children  ;  inter- 
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ference  in  the  nursing  of  them  and  laying  them  to  sleep.  It  is 
true  these  questions  are  all  important  considerations,  but  that 
inexperienced  men  should  attempt  to  determine  the  domestic  life 
of  collective  women,  without  taking  counsel  of  experienced  women, 
is  too  ridiculous  a  waste  of  energy  to  be  called  statesmanship. 
It  takes  the  best  work,  and  the  best  thought  of  the  two  sexes, 
to  make  a  happy  home ;  and  to  make  a  happy  and  prosperous 
State  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  sexes  also  co-operate.  Women 
have  come  to  realise  this,  hence  the  unrest,  which  will  never  now 
be  quieted  until  justice  be  done,  common  sense  recognised,  women 
enfranchised,  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  allowed 
to  be  true  to  itself. 

IV. 

In  conclusion,  one  word  of  explanation  as  to  why  different 
‘  ‘  methods  ’  ’  are  pursued  by  different  parties  seeking  the  same 
end.  We  women  who  have  w'orked  for  forty  years  on  “the  right 
and  proper  methods,”  which  should  have  been  sufficient  had  men 
been  but  wise,  have  egregiously  failed.  We  sent  in  a  majority 
of  members  in  our  favour.  We  have  sent  in  the  greatest  number 
of  petitions  that  have  ever  been  collected  for  any  purpose — the 
largest,  over  257,000;  we  have  sent  deputation  after  deputation; 
we  have  appeared  in  the  longest  procession  which  was  ever  made 
for  anything — 10,000  of  us,  each  one  of  whom  represented  100 
who  could  not  come.  And  the  Prime  Minister  said  this  was  not 
sufficient  pressure,  and  has  done  nothing!  Poor,  patient,  plod¬ 
ding,  persevering  women  have  gained  nothing  by  all  their  expendi¬ 
ture  in  time,  energy,  money,  faith,  and  life ! 

So  the  other  section,  being  politicians,  referred  to  the  practical 
side  of  the  British  Constitution.  They  learned  that  “The 
Government  is  a  machine  w^hich  can  only  act  under  pressure,” 
and  they  asked  it  in  which  way  it  would  like  pressure  to  be 
applied.  The  reply  was  “  by  overwhelming  signs  that  the  women 
of  the  nation  wanted  a  vote.”  They  gave  the  largest  peaceful 
demonstration  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  country  to  demand 
the  vote.  The  Government  saw  no  cause  to  alter  its  decision ; 
they  had  gone  down  to  work  against  Government  candidates, 
partly  in  propaganda,  partly  to  show  the  power  of  women,  and 
their  tremendous  success  should  have  given  a  wise  Govern¬ 
ment  a  significant  hint.  They  found  out  by  what  methods 
various  classes  of  male  would-be  electors  demanded  and 
secured  their  vote,  and  they  formulated  plans  whereby, 
with  marvellous  self-restraint,  while  doing  no  wrong, ^  they 

(1)  The  irresponsible  breakage  of  two  window  panes  is  a  negligible  quantity, 
compared  to  the  destruction  recorded  to  have  taken  place  by  male  methods. 
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should  show  that  they  were  willing  to  suffer  in  order  to 
secure  their  freedom.  They  have  done  that,  and  unexpectedly 
they  have  done  more.  They  have  proved  there  is  no  justice 
possible  to  women  until  they  are  enfranchised.  They  desired  to 
place  their  petition  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  own  hands,  a  step 
for  which  they  had  constitutional  warrant  in  Parliamentary  his¬ 
tory,  and  they  were  prevented  by  the  police.  Though  the 
inexactitudes  and  the  suppressions  of  the  Press  have  prevented 
the  clear  issues  being  laid  before  the  country  ;  to  those  who  know 
the  truth ,  a  terrible  lesson  has  been  read  to  their  sex  of  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  the  injustice  under  which  all  women  live. 

If  an  orderly  group  of  men  had  entered  Palace  Yard,  with  the 
legal  intention  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Prime  Minister,  one 
of  three  things  would  have  happened.  He  would  either  have 
yielded  to  receive  it,  and  promised  them  consideration  ;  or  he 
might  have  refused.  Then  the  men  would  have  been  told  to 
“move  on,”  and,  if  they  objected  to  do  so,  might  or  might  not 
have  been  arrested.  If  arrested,  they  would  either  have  received 
nominal  or  short  sentences  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  or  longer 
sentences,  as  political  prisoners ;  but  then  they  would  have  been 
made  first-class  misdemeanants.  But  the  women,  for  mere 
technical  breaches  of  the  law,  have  been  awarded  excessive 
sentences,  and  classed  with  the  lowest  criminals.  It  is  the 
burning  sense  of  the  unconstitutional  injustice  which  has  been 
meted  out  to  the  Suffragettes  which  has  roused  the  heart  of  the 
true  womanhood  of  the  country.  Our  forty  years’  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  has  given  one  good  result  :  it  has  taught  women, 
who  have  all  been  placed  in  one  class  by  their  legislators,  the 
solidarity  and  sisterhood  of  woman,  and  it  has  brought  them 
together  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  could  have  done.  Every 
illegal  arrest,  and  every  excessive  sentence,  makes  the  dry  bones 
live,  and  awakes  hundreds  of  women  to  action ;  and  that  is  why 
the  Societies  for  Women’s  Suffrage,  who  do  not  work  with  the 
militant  section,  must  admire  their  enthusiasm,  and  respect  their 
political  acumen,  which  has  advanced  the  cause  further  in  four 
years  than  our  patient  work  has  done  in  forty. 

C.  C.  Stopes. 
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The  work  of  an  imaginative  writer  of  genius  may  be  dealt  with 
in  two  ways.  The  estimate  may  be  of  the  most  eomprehensive 
character,  impersonal  in  its  nature  in  which  the  critic  seeks  to 
discover  the  place  of  his  subject  in  the  age  and  country  in  which 
he  writes,  and  his  relationship  to  literature  in  general,  and  to 
thought  that  is  universal,  as  well  as  contemporary.  Eor  the 
achievement  of  this  undertaking  synthetical  powers  of  a  high 
order  are  essential,  and  to  its  success  it  is  almost  equally  essential 
that  there  should  be  the  background  of  time,  so  that  phenomena 
assuming  undue  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  contemporary  should 
regain  their  proper  significance  and  proportion.  Or  the  literary 
estimate  may  take  the  form  of  a  critical  and  descriptive  essay, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  show  mainly  the  source  of  the  writer’s 
powers  over  men’s  sympathies,  and  incidentally  to  justify  the 
critic’s  faith  and  preference  and  homage :  and  it  must  necessarily 
be  largely  coloured  by  feelings  and  sentiments  of  a  personal 
nature.  The  more  modest  task  (or  privilege,  as  1  conceive  it  to 
be),  to  seek  to  show  the  reasons  entertained  by  some  amongst  us 
that  “  Mark  Rutherford”  is  the  profoundest  writer  of  fiction  of 
his  day,  rnrfy  be  viewed  by  many  to  whom  his  books  have  become 
a  precious  possession  as  an  almost  siqierfluous  one.  It  will  be 
said  with  perfect  accuracy  that  at  least  two  volumes  of  the  series 
of  books  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  this  writer,  Mnrh 
IlittJierford  and  Mark  Rutherford’s  Deliverance,  have  had  a  very 
large  circulation,  and  have  attained  what  is  usually  regarded  as 
an  incontestable  proof  of  popularity,  publication  in  the  form  of 
a  cheap  shilling  edition.  Yet  how  far  ”  Mark  Rutherford  ”  is 
from  obtaining  the  recognition  that  his  genius  merits  is  strikingly 
shown  by  an  incident  which  has  occurred  within  the  last  twelve 
months  in  the  pages  of  the  Morninq  Post.  It  will  be,  T  think, 
unanimously  conceded  that  the  literary  qualitv  of  the  Morninq 
Post  attains  a  fairly  high  level,  several  of  its  reviewers  and  critics 
being  well-known  litterateurs.  A  reader,  himself  a  man  with 
some  literary  pretensions,  drew  up  a  list  of  writers  who  were 
likely,  in  his  opinion,  to  survive  contemporary  favour.  His  list 
was  challenged  and  criticised,  and  various  well-known  literary 
men,  including  some  of  the  literary  contributors  to  the  Morninq 
Po.st,  produced  opposition  lists.  T  submitted  them  to  most  careful 
examination.  Not  one  contained  the  name  of  the  writ('r  who 
chooses  to  be  known  by  his  pseudonym  of  ‘‘Mark  Rutherford,” 
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the  title  also  of  his  fust  imaginative  work.  Similar  uoii-recogni- 
tioii  is  disceniible  elsewhere.  Wishing  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
contemporary  critics — it  will  be  remembered  the  Autobiography 
appeared  in  March,  188 L — 1  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  catalogues  of  Periodical  Literature  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  only  to  learn  that  but  one  essay  has  appeared  in  either 
literary  review  or  magazine,  and  that  of  too  slight  and  inadequate 
a  nature  to  justify  the  title  of  essay.  1  have  sought  to  account  for 
this  non-recognition,  and  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  mainly,  or 
at  least  largely,  due  to  the  mistaken  im[)ression  prevailing  in  some 
quarters  that  this  series  of  striking  and  [)rofoundly  personal  books 
are  “religious”  novels,  concerned  with  some  phase  of  orthodox 
iiiiorthodoxy,  which,  interesting  and  even  exciting  at  the  moment, 
having  had  its  day,  has  lost  its  interest,  and  given  place  to  newer 
polemical  fiction. 

I  have  seen  Mark  Rutherford  carelessly  classified  with  a  well- 
known  novel,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to  demonstrate  and 
justify  the  departure  of  the  hero,  a  clergyman,  from  the  tenets  of 
the  Established  Church.  Bound  this  novel  acute  controversy,  it 
will  be  recalled,  has  raged.  Statesmen  with  a  strong  liking  for 
contested  theological  ])rohlenis  reviewed  it  and  became  its  par¬ 
tisans  or  critics  :  and  its  outcome  has  been  a  definite  separation 
from  the  creeds  and  dogmas  of  the  Church.  Xo  one  of  these 
conditions  applies  to  Mark  Rutherford  or  Mark  Rutherford’s 
Deliveranee  (which  was  published  four  years  later),  or  to  The  Revo- 
liitioH  in  Tanner’s  Lone.  It  is  true  that  the  purpose  of  all  the 
hooks  is  a  seaich,  a  heart-searching  (pu'st  for  tin;  “Pniversal,” 
and  tlu'ir  final  import -  thus  they  interprc't  themselves  to  me, 
though  1  will  not  deny  otlu'rs  havr*  otherwise  translated  them- -is 
ail  acceptance  of  God.  This  is  the  “  message  ”  and  meaning  under 
various  circumstances  of  all  the  books,  the  achievement  of  Mark 
Thitherford,  and  his  IXdiverauci' :  the  Schooling  of  Miriam,  in 
Miriam’s  Sehootinq  :  the  “Saving,”  after  much  anguish  of  soul 
and  travail  of  spirit,  of  “  Catherine  Furze  ”  and  (’’lara  Tdopgood. 
But  the  books  are  philosopliical  rather  than  theological  ;  and  if  we 
derive  from  them,  as  we  do,  the  “  message  ”  that  the  writer  never 
fails  to  deliver  in  his  books,  and  interpret  its  import  as  a  real  philo¬ 
sophy  of  lif(‘.  as  significant  and  vital  to-day  as  it  will  he  a  hundred 
years  to  come,  and  has  been  a  hundred  yi'ars  ago,  it  is 
gaiiK'd  from  our  knowledge  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has 
made  us  familiar,  of  their  feelings,  passions,  thoughts,  and  activi¬ 
ties,  as  our  philosophy  in  real  life  is  derived,  ^tark  Butherford 
is  too  great  an  artist  to  make'  this  obtrusive,  or  to  dedicate 
any  book,  or  even  page,  to  this  or  that  religious  or  unortho¬ 
dox  theory.  He  tells  us  of  certain  peo])le,  of  certain  things  that 
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happened  to  them,  and  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  experi¬ 
ences  and  vicissitudes  through  which  they  passed ;  and  such  is 
the  sincerity  and  intensity  with  which  he  records  these  experi¬ 
ences — reading  like  chapters  torn  from  his  own  life  or  the  lives 
of  those  he  has  known — that,  whether  by  design  or  not,  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  fate  and  destinies  of  his  creations,  humanity  is  interpreted 
as  well  as  the  individual  life ;  and  enigmas  and  problems  that 
torment  and  darken  the  lives  of  the  obscure,  the  struggling,  and 
the  wretched  are  given  articulate  expression  to  and  receive  a 
partial  and  consolatory  solution. 

The  philosophical  quality  of  Mark  Rutherford’s  books  give  them 
a  deep  and  abiding  significance  and  value.  Yet  this  alone  would 
not  justify  the  position  that  we  claim  for  the  creator  of  Miriam's 
Schooling  as  a  great  imaginative  artist,  working,  it  is  true,  upon  a 
small  canvas  and  within  very  definite  limitations;  and,  like  all 
genius,  the  more  intense  because  of  these  limitations,  concentrat¬ 
ing  all  the  powers  in  w^hich  he  excels  upon  the  type  of  character 
that  most  attracts  him,  and  of  which  he  gives  the  most  vivid  and 
masterly  portraits  with  which  we  arc  acquainted  outside  the  pages 
of  Turgenief.  He  has  then,  first  and  pre-eminently,  the  creative 
gift,  at  once  the  most  rare  and  the  most  essential  in  the  highest 
imaginative  art.  Like  Turgenief,  though  he  lacks  the  Shake¬ 
spearian  universality  of  the  great  Russian,  he  can  paint  a  breath¬ 
ing,  living  figure  in  half-a-dozen  lines,  not  after  the  manner  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  by  revealing  to  us  its  salient  and  vivid  inward 
characteristics,  but  through  his  power  of  drawing,  or  rather 
sketching,  the  deeply  felt  moral  or  spiritual  experiences  of  certain 
types  of  character,  or  rather  phases  of  character.  The  tragedy 
of  lives  outwardly  insignificant  and  of  no  account,  and  capable 
of  the  finer  and  subtler  forms  of  suffering,  of  loneliness,  of 
spiritual  doubt,  of  misconception,  find  his  measureless  pity  and 
comprehension.  Again  and  again  under  varying  types  he  draws 
their  portraits  and  their  environment  in  a  few  striking,  poig¬ 
nant,  unforgettable  lines. 

There  is  a  passage  in  The  Rerolution  in  Tanner’s  Lane  which 
exhibits  this  Rembrandt-like  capacity  for  welding  human 
character — as  it  chances  here  in  a  moment  of  profoundest  emotion 
— and  environment,  almost  one  might  say  in  dynamical  relation¬ 
ship.  This  high-wrought  emotion  of  noble  hearts  is  written  in  a 
language  that  is  fitting  for  an  occasion  so  sacred. 

I  know  not  how  it  will  appeal  to  others.  There  is  hardly  any 
passage  in  the  English  language  w'hich  has  a  more  moving  accent 
for  my  own  heart;  and  its  deep  tenderness,  yet  almost  Hellenic 
restraint,  makes  it,  I  think,  worthy  to  set  beside  the  immortal 
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“Farewell”  of  Brutus,  the  sublimest  blank  verse  that  even 
Shakespeare  ever  wrote. 

The  three  frieuds  spoke  uot  a  word  for  nearly  five  minutes.  Zachariah 
was  never  suddenly  equal  to  any  occasion  which  made  any  great  demands 
upon  him.  It  often  made  him  miserable  that  it  was  so.  Here  he  was, 
ill  the  presence  of  one  whom  he  had  so  much  loved,  and  who  was  about 
to  leave  him  for  ever,  and  he  had  nothing  to  say.  That  could  have  been 
euduied  could  he  but  have  felt  and  showed  his  feeling,  could  he  but  have 
cast  himself  upon  his  neck  and  wept  over  him,  but  he  was  numb  and 
apparently  immovable.  It  was  Caillaud  who  first  broke  the  silence.  “  It 
appears  I  shall  have  to  console  you  rather  than  you  me;  believe  me,  I  care 
uo  more  about  dying,  as  mere  dying,  than  I  do  about  walking  across  this 
room.  There  are  two  things  which  disturb  me — the  apprehension  of  some 
pain  and  bidding  good-bye  to  Pauline  and  you,  and  two  or  three  more.” 

There  was,  after  all,  but  just  a  touch  needed  to  break  up  Zachariah  and 
melt  him.  .  .  . 

Tell  me,”  said  Zachariah,  “  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do.” 

“  Nothing.  I  would  ask  you  to  see  that  Pauline  comes  to  no  harm,  but 
she  can  take  care  of  herself.  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  in  parting.  They 
have  taken  everything  from  me.” 

"What  a  brute  I  ami  I  shall  never  see  you  again,  and  I  cannot  speak,” 
sobbed  Zachariah. 

“  Speak  1  What  need  is  there  of  speaking?  What  is  there  which  can 
be  said  at  such  a  time?  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Coleman,  I  hardly  cared 
about  having  you  here.  I  did  not  want  to  imperil  the  calm  which  is  now 
happily  upon  me;  we  all  of  us  have  something  unaccountable  and  un¬ 
controllable  in  us,  and  I  do  not  know  how  soon  it  may  wake  in  me.  But  I 
did  wish  to  see  you,  in  order  that  your  mind  might  be  at  peace  about  me. 
Come,  good-bye  I  ” 

Caillaud  put  his  hand  on  Zachariah ’s  shoulder. 

“  This  will  not  do,”  he  said.  “  For  my  sake  forbear.  I  can  face  what  I 
have  to  go  through  next  Monday  if  I  am  not  shaken.  Come,  Pauline,  you 
too,  my  child,  must  leave  me  for  a  bit.” 

Zacliariah  looked  at  Pauline,  who  rose  and  threw  her  shawl  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  lips  were  tightly  shut,  but  she  was  herself.  The  warder 
opened  the  door.  Zachariah  took  his  friend’s  hand,  held  it  for  a  moment, 
and  then  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck.  There  is  a  pathos  in  parting 
whicli  the  mere  loss  through  absence  does  not  explain.  We  all  of  us  feel 
it,  even  if  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  again  in  a  few  months,  and  we  are 
overcome  by  incomprehensible  emotion  when  we  turn  back  down  the  pier, 
unable  any  longer  to  discern  the  waving  of  the  handkerchief,  or  when  the 
railway  train  turns  the  curve  in  the  cutting  and  leaves  us  standing  on  the 
platform.  Infinitely  pathetic,  therefore,  is  the  moment  w'hen  we  separate 
for  ever. 


Is  there  any  living  writer  who  can  write  such  language  as  this, 
the  language  of  feeling  without  a  touch  of  rhetoric,  and  having 
kinship  in  its  simplicity  and  intensity  with  the  language  of  the 
Bible?  And  it  has  much  the  same  effect  as  that  derived  from 
many  intensely  subjective  passages  in  the  Bible  :  the  deep 
imaginative  emotion  transfers  itself  to  the  reader,  the  invariable 
stamp  of  great  art,  distinguishing  it  from  what  is  petty  and 
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oclectic.  There  are  two  passages  in  the  books  wliicli  niav  !)(■ 
taken  as  the  high-water  mark  of  this  writer’s  style. 

The  first  excerpt  is  taktm  from  tlie  /\Nt()bio(ir(ij)liy  :  — 

lUTuro  I  liacl  got  twenty  miles  on  my  journey  the  glory  (,i  a  few  hours 
before  had  turned  into  autumn  storm.  The  rain  eame  down  in  torrents, 
and  the  wind  rushed  across  the  country  in  great  blasts,  stripping  the 
trees,  and  driving  over  the  sky  with  hurricane  speed  great  masses  of  con¬ 
tinuous  cloud,  which  mingled  earth  and  heaven.  I  thought  of  all  the  ships 
which  weie  on  the  sea  in  the  night,  sailing  under  the  serene  stars  which 
1  had  seen  rise  and  set  :  I  thought  of  IMardon  lying  dead,  and  I  thought  of 
Mary.  The  simultaneous  passage*  through  gri'at  emotions  welds  souls,  and 
begets  the  strongest  of  all  forms  of  love.  Those  who  have  sobbed  together 
over  a  dead  friend,  who  have  held  one  another’s  hands  in  that  dread  liour, 
feel  a  l)ond  of  svmpathy.  pure  and  sacred,  which  nothing  can  dissolve. 

Tlio  pusrtitge*  (pioted  l)olow  is  to  foumi  on  the  last  page  of 
the  (‘X(piisiti‘  littk'  book  called  Miiidni's  SchooIiiKj ,  first  issued 
ill  1890  :  — 

Slie  ’  jmt  on  her  clothes  silently,  went  downstairs  and  opened  the 
hack-door.  The  ever-watchtul  dog,  hearing  in  his  deepest  slundiers  the 
slightest  noise,  moved  in  his  kennel,  hut  recognised  her  at  once  and  was  still. 
Site  called  to  him  to  follow  her,  and  he  joyfully  obeyed.  lie  would  have 
broken  out  into  tumultuous  harking  if  she  had  not  silenced  him  instantly, 
and  he  was  forced  to  content  himself  witli  leaping  up  at  her  and  leaving 
marks  of  his  paws  all  over  her  cloak.  Not  a  soul  was  to  he  seen,  and  she 
went  on  undisturbed  till  she  came  to  her  favourite  spot  where  she  had 
first  met  Mr.  Armstrong.  She  [)aced  about  for  a  little  while,  and  then  sat 
down  and  once  more  watched  the  dawn.  It  was  not  a  clear  sky,  but  barred 
towards  the  east  with  cloud,  the  rain  cloud  of  the  night.  She  watched  and 
watched,  and  thought  after  her  fashion,  mostly  with  incoherence,  hut  with 
rapidity  and  intensity.  At  last  came  the  first  flush  of  scarlet  upon  the  bars, 
and  the  dead  storm  contributed  its  own  share  to  the  glowing  beauty.  The 
rooks  were  now  astir,  and  flew,  one  after  the  other,  in  an  irregular  line 
eastwards  black  against  the  sky.  Still  the  colour  spread,  until  at  last  it 
began  to  rise  into  pure  light,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  first  glowing  point 
of  the  disc  was  above  tbe  horizon.  Miriam  fell  on  her  knees  against  the 
little  scat  and  sobbed,  and  the  dog,  wondering,  eame  and  sat  by  her  and 
licked  her  face  with  tender  pity. 

I  have  indicated  above  that  each  thoughtful  mind  will  inter¬ 
pret  for  itself  the  “message”  of  these  books.  A  newspaper 
review  that  lately  came  under  my  notice  calls  the  final  philosophy 
of  Mark  Uutherjord  a  “  noble  pessimism.”  As  I  shall  hope  to 
show,  pessimism  is  the  last  word  that  seems  to  me  fitting  to 
apply  to  the  gospel  of  faith  and  hope,  though,  maybe,  not  pre¬ 
cisely  the  old  faith  and  the  old  hope,  that  is  the  ultimate  reward 
of  he  who  follows  out  Truth  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power. 
But  however  diverse  the  interpretations  of  this  philosophy,  or  of 
its  consequences,  as  some  of  us  think  infinitely  hopeful  to  the 
modern  mind,  no  oiu'  will  disjiuti'  the  historical  value  of  these 
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books.  1  know  of  no  other  fiction  which  presents  so  w'onderfully 
vivid  and  faithful  a  picture  of  provincial  bourgeois  life  in  the 
’I'oities  as  is  depicted  in  Catherine  Furzg,  and  the  few  passages 
in  which  light  is  thrown  upon  the  condition  of  the  peasants’  life 
arc  worth  volumes  of  historical  documents.  In  Tanner’s  Lane 
there  is  a  whole  gallery  of  [Hirtraiture  of  a  society  that  is  passing 
away,  of  which  most  of  us  have  >iot  even  in  our  memory,  sketched 
with  a  living  reality  that  could  only  he  achieved  hy  actual  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  life  depicted  and  a  deep  imaginative  sympathy  with 
its  spirit.  In  this  book,  as  in  the  two  preceding  ones,  the 
milieu  is  that  of  middle-class  Nonconformist  society  in  the 
country  districts,  more  peculiarly  in  the  IMidlands,  of  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago ;  and  complex  moral  phenomena  are  presented 
and  interpreted  with  masterly  force  of  hand ;  so  that  we  have 
not  oidy  the  society  reconstructed  before  our  eyes,  hut  also  a 
living  document  of  lasting  value. 

But  even  as  close  to  us  as  fifty  years  ago,  men  and  women 
.submitted  to  a  spiritual  discipline  almost  unknown  to-day,  which 
certain  souls  broke  through  only  to  experience  the  agonies  of 
donht  and  disbelief,  not  ujxm  mere  points  of  doctrine,  hut  as  to 
the  V(‘ry  existence  of  God  ;  and  an  inability  to  tind  any  solution 
to  the  enigma  of  their  own  place  in  the  scheme  of  Human 
Destiny.  This  ]uohlem  with  its  issues  of  life  and  death  involving 
the  existence  of  Him  whom  men  worship  as  the  source  and  sus- 
tainer  of  their  lives,  and  of  their  hopes  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
presents  itself  to  a  certain  type  of  mind  in  every  age,  however 
metaphysical  and  sceptical,  with  an  intensity  that  shakes  and 
shatters  the  soul  to  its  depths,  and  that  must  be  answered,  if  only 
partially,  and  some  vision  of  the  Eternal  Truth  gained,  if  the 
individual  is  not  to  be  shipwrecked.  It  is  not  only  his  personal 
happiness  that  trembles  in  the  balance.  It  is  something  more. 
It  is  the  recovery  of  some  sort  of  Faith  and  Hope  after  moral 
desolation  and  despair,  the  recognition  of  a  world  fulfilling  a 
Divine  purpose,  in  which,  though  infinitely  small  and  insignifi¬ 
cant,  he  is  yet  greater  in  his  brotherhood  with  the  race  developing 
the  idea  of  humanity  than  in  any  personal  greatness.  This 
theme,  the  evolution  of  the  soul  through  doubt  and  despair — and 
what  is  worse  through  that  paralysis  that  seizes  men  of  a  certain 
temperament  when  they  contemplate  Pain  and  Death  in  Creation, 
and  the  insignificance  of  man  in  a  boundless  universe  subject 
to  iron  law's — into  something,  which,  if  not  a  complete  solution 
of  the  enigmas  or  perfect  |ieace,  is  at  least  restorative,  has  an 
abiding  fascination  for  Mark  Rutherford,  and  receives  from  him 
a  treatment  that  sets  him  apart  from  all  other  writers  of  the  day. 
His  mind  is  an  intens('ly  modern  one.  He  has  to  ap)iroach 
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speculative  problems  not  alone  with  the  old  intellectual  difficulties 
but  with  all  the  new  elements  that  have  been  introduced  into 
them  by  scientific  discoveries,  the  inventions  of  the  arts,  the  orderly 
evolution  of  the  race.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  solution 
olfered  is  of  the  kind  that  translates  itself  into  new  Churches,  or 
improved  forms  of  Theism,  or  a  new  Heaven  and  Earth  founded 
by  unorthodox  young  clergymen. 

The  ‘  ‘  achievement  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  Deliverance  ’  ’  of  Mark  Kutherford 
in  the  Autobiography  and  the  Deliverance,  are  not  of  this  kind. 
His  achievement  is  not  after  the  fashion  of  this  world  ;  and  he  finds 
“  Deliverance  ”  where  all  at  last  find  it  in  Death.  The  hero  of  the 
Autobiography  is  a  young  man  who  has  been  trained  for  the  Non¬ 
conformist  Ministry.  He  early  finds  the  Doctrine  of  Calvinism  too 
cramped  and  narrow  for  his  necessities.  Thrown  into  the  most 
uncongenial  surroundings,  where  the  old  and  once  living  faith  has 
hardened  into  something  almost  materialistic,  the  young  man 
with  his  keen  sensibilities,  strong  passions,  and  ceaseless  intellec¬ 
tual  speculations,  tries  in  vain  to  break  through  the  lifelessness 
and  apathy  of  his  congregation,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
the  small  shopkeeping  class.  He  hopes  whilst  re-kindling  the 
old  spirit  in  his  hearers  to  answer  and  still  the  doubts  and  per¬ 
plexities  that  have  already  begun  to  torment  him  and  that 
come  to  him  in  the  characteristic,  modern  form.  His  spiritual 
struggle  becomes  more  definite  through  his  friendship  with  a 
sceptical  compositor  named  Mardon  and  his  daughter  Mary. 
Both  have  read  deeply  of  modern  literature,  and  their  Radical 
ideas  aid  the  mental  emancipation  of  soul  that  is  silently,  almost 
unconsciously,  going  on  whilst  Rutherford  is  still  a  minister. 
At  last  he  breaks  loose  and  accepts  a  situation  as  usher  in  a 
boarding-school  for  boys  at  Stoke  Newington.  The  couple  of 
pages  describing  this  school  and  the  nameless  dread  and  anguish 
that  he  experiences  can  hardly  be  matched  for  consuming  force 
outside  half-a-dozen  pages  in  Rousseau. 

He  goes  to  London,  finds  work  with  a  publisher,  who  publishes 
and  sells  sceptical  books  and  comes  into  touch  with  Theresa,  the 
bookseller’s  niece,  a  girl  with  “  yellowish  hair  which  was  natur¬ 
ally  waved,  a  big  arched  head,  greyish-blue  eyes  .  .  .  and  a 
mouth  which,  although  it  had  curves  in  it,  was  compressed  and 
indicative  of  great  force  of  character.”  Theresa  is  the  second 
young  woman  in  this  book  who  is  brought  most  vividly  before  us. 
Mary  dies  of  consumption  a  few  months  after  her  father.  Before 
this  Rutherford’s  heart,  which  hungered  and  thirsted  for  affection, 
had  gone  out  to  Mary  as  if  ‘‘dragged  by  the  force  of  a  load¬ 
stone.”  She  was  not,  however,  to  be  his.  Writing  with  great 
sweetness  and  tenderness,  she  had  told  him  she  could  never  leave 
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her  father  or  sutler  any  affection  to  interfere  with  that  which 
she  felt  for  him.  The  love  felt  for  her  by  Kutherford  is  instinc¬ 
tively  contrasted  by  the  reader  with  the  emotion,  the  rush  of 
welling  feeling  wdiich  he  afterwards  feels  for  Theresa ;  and  inci¬ 
dentally,  although  there  are  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three 
piiges  concerning  these  two  women,  their  temperaments  stand 
revealed  with  surprising  clearness.  We  cannot  forgive  the  author 
for  allowing  Theresa  to  slip  out  of  Rutherford’s  life.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  that  her  individuality,  her  noble  courage,  and  a 
certain  rich  vigour  that  emanates  from  her  when  she  speaks, 
would  have  given  to  his  life  a  colour  and  fulness  and  richness 
which  the  woman  he  afterwards  marries,  whom  he  loves  so 
devotedly,  as  she  loves  him,  nevertheless  lacked.  In  every  book 
from  the  hand  of  this  writer  we  find  portraits  of  women  of  the 
same  strong  striking  order.  Scarcely  any  details  are  given  of 
them.  Yet,  so  far  as  my  own  tolerably  extensive  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  English  fiction  goes,  there  is  nothing  resembling  them. 

I  am  never  quite  sure  whether  they  rightly  belong  to  the  English 
type  of  character.  They  remind  me,  though  they  are  in  no  sense 
imitative,  of  Turgenief’s  gallery  of  Russian  women,  essentially 
modern — one  cannot  conceive  of  either  Raphael  or  Shakespeare 
painting  Irene  in  Smoke  or  Miriam  in  Miriam’s  Schooling ;  yet 
though  they  are  the  children  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they 
are  cdoser  akin  to  the  woman  of  Shakespeare  than,  for  example, 
they  are  to  the  artificial  feminine  products  (with  the  exception 
of  Lucy  Feverel  and  Dahlia  Fleming)  of  Mr.  Meredith’s 
imagination.  Neither  Miriam  nor  Theresa  nor  Pauline  of  The 
Revolution  in  Tanner’s  Lane,  ever  uttered  an  epigram  in  her 
life.  And  they  interest  us  precisely  as  Shakespeare’s  women 
interest  us,  in  and  through  and  eventually  because  of  their  w^oman- 
hood,  in  what  they  hope,  feel,  and  love.  What  views  Theresa 
held  on  the  unimportant  question  of  “Women’s  Suffrage”  I 
know  not,  nor  in  the  smallest  degree  care.  Whether  she  could 
have  loved  Rutherford,  whether  she  actually  did  love  him  arc 
matters  of  the  deepest  interest  to  me.  It  may  be  that  Ruther¬ 
ford’s  wife,  who  redeemed  his  life  from  utter  loneliness  and 
wretchedness  and  consoled  it  and  even  made  it  enjoyable,  fulfilled 
some  want  in  his  nature,  as  no  other  woman  could  have  done. 
The  love  of  Rutherford  for  his  wife  and  step-child,  and  his  friend¬ 
ship  for  McKay,  a  journalist,  are  constantly  dw’elt  upon  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  career,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Deliverance, 
and  would  alone  serve  to  refute  the  charge  of  “  pessimism.”  So 
far  from  there  being  any  truth  in  this,  the  value  of  these  books 
is  mainly  in  bringing  consciously  before  us,  that  if  we  are  no 
longer  able  to  hold  the  old  faiths  and  hopes  that  gave  beauty  and 
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meaning  and  sacredness  to  the  lives  of  those  that  have  gone 
before,  we  have  nevertheless  gained ;  and  amidst  our  gains  are 
the  drawing  closer  of  the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  and  the  enlarging 
of  our  ideas  and  sympathies.  Above  all,  there  is  compensation 
in  the  wretchedest  lot  given  by  the  love  between  man  and 
woman,  and  of  all  that  is  denoted  by  this  dearest  of  earthly 
relationships.  Eutherford  remains  wretchedly  poor  after  his 
marriage,  and  he  is  obliged  to  take  the  ill-paid  occupation  of  a 
clerk  and  submit  to  all  the  sordid  misery  of  that  form  of  modern 
slavery.  The  description  of  his  occupation,  of  the  men  who  are 
his  companions  in  this  labour,  of  all  forms  the  most  deadening, 
and  of  the  attempt  which  he  and  his  friend  McKay  make  to  bring 
some  sort  of  civilisation  and  humanity  into  Drury  Lane,  are 
depicted  with  an  intensity  of  spiritual  insight  that  justifies  the 
belief  that  the  Deliverance,  like  the  Autobiography,  is  largely 
self -revelation.  The  sort  of  lay  mission  in  Drury  Lane  gives  the 
opjxrrtunity  for  those  masterly  studies  of  character  in  which  this 
writer  excels. 

What,  then,  did  they  teach?  What  was  their  aim?  It  is 
worth  inquiring,  for  it  was  through  this  Mission  that  Rutherford 
found  peace  and  even  joy  and  something  of  a  solution  to  the 
problems  which  the  modern  man  who  thinks  and  feels  can  no 
more  escape  than  Job  did.  “  Our  main  object,”  he  tells  us, 
“w’as  to  create  in  our  hearers  contentment  with  their  lot,  and 
even  some  joy  in  it.  That  was  our  religon  ;  that  was  the  centrjil 
thought  of  all  we  said  and  did,  giving  shape  and  tenderness  to 
everything.”  The  chapter  in  w^hich  these  words  occur,  from 
which  the  quotation  that  follows  is  taken,  is  the  keynote  of  the 
book,  the  soul’s  interpretation  and  achievement.  It  may  be 
set  beside  that  chapter  in  Sartor  Resartus  called  ”  The  Ever¬ 
lasting  Yea.”  It  is  no  mighty  symphony  of  triumphant 
Hope.  Still  less  is  it  a  juggling  with  words,  a  thinly-veiled 
compromise.  It  is  the  utterance  of  a  spirit  that  has  sought 
Truth  to  the  uttermost  dpeths  upon  the  issues  of  most  vital 
import  to  human  nature.  The  noble  passage  quoted  below’  sums 
up  this  philosophy — or  religion  is,  perhaps,  the  truer  word. 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  happy  when  I  had  struck  that  path.  I  felt  as  if 
somehow,  after  many  errors,  I  had  once  more  gained  a  road,  a  religion,  in 
fact,  and  one  which  essentially  was  not  new  but  old,  the  religion  of  the 
Reconciliation,  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God ;  differing  from  the  current 
creed  in  so  far  as  I  did  not  lay  stress  upon  sin  as  the  cause  of  estrangement, 
but  yet  agreeing  with  it  in  making  it  my  duty  of  duties  to  suppress  revolt  and 
to  submit  calmly  and  sometimes  cheerfully  to  the  Creator.  This  surely,  under 
a  thousand  disguises,  has  been  the  meaning  of  all  the  forms  of  worship 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  world.  Pain  and  death  are  nothing  new,  and 
men  have  been  driven  into  perplexed  scepticism  and  even  insurrection  by 
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them,  over  since  men  came  into  being.  Always,  however,  have  the  majority, 
tlie  vast  majority  of  the  race,  felt  instinctively  that  in  this  scepticism  and 
insurrection  they  could  not  abide,  and  they  have  struggled  more  or  less 
blindly  after  explanation.  ...  I  cannot  too  earnestly  insist  upon  the  need 
of  our  holding,  each  man  for  himself,  by  some  faith  which  shall  anchor  him. 
It  must  not  be  taken  up  by  chance.  We  must  fight  for  it,  for  only  so  will  it 
become  our  faith.  The  halt  in  inditierence  or  in  hostility  is  easy  enough 
and  seductive  enough.  The  half-hearted  thinks  that  when  he  has  attained 
that  stage  he  has  completed  the  term  of  human  wisdom.  I  say  go  on;  do  not 
stay  there;  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  nothing  beyond;  inces¬ 
santly  attempt  an  advance,  and  at  last  a  light,  dim  it  may  be,  will  arise.  .  .  . 
No  theory  of  the  world  is  possible.  The  storm,  the  rain  slowly  rotting  the 
harvest,  children  sickening  in  cellars  are  obvious;  but  equally  obvious  are 
an  evening  in  June,  the  delight  of  men  and  women  in  one  another,  in  music, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  thought.  There  can  surely  be  no  question  that  the 
!  sum  of  satisfaction  is  increasing,  not  merely  in  the  gross  but  for  each 
luiman  being,  as  the  earth  from  which  we  sprang  is  being  worked  out  of  the 
race,  and  a  higlier  type  is  being  developed.  .  .  .  Nature  is  Rhadamanthine, 
i  and  more  so,  for  slie  visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children;  but 

!  there  is  in  her  also  an  infinite  Pity,  healing  all  wounds,  softening  all  calami- 

{  ties,  ever  hastening  to  alleviate  and  repair.  Christianity  in  strange  historical 

{  fasliion  is  an  expression  of  nature,  a  projection  of  her  into  a  biography  and 

I  a  creed. 

F 

f 

What,  it  may  bo  asked,  and  has  been  asked  in  a  religious 
i  paper  with  an  accent  that  is  almost  hostile,  after  all  this  travail 

I  and  ctnguish  of  soul,  iMark  Rutherford  eomes  back  to  the  old 

copy-book  maxims  that  we  all  of  us  hold  for  the  most  part  and 
throw  over  without  any  great  agony  of  spirit  when  it  suits  us? 
He  accepts,  as  we  have  always  tacitly  accepted,  the  Law  of  the 
(rospel  and  the  Prophets  and  the  rest.  Why  not  have  accepted 
them  in  the  beginning?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  every  age 
has  its  martyrs,  no  less  than  its  apostles.  And  the  Truth  they 
have  sought,  and  the  ground  they  have  won,  must  bo  ever  again 
sought  and  re-won  by  those  that  come  after  with  kindred  souls. 
And  to  such,  maybe  obscure  and  insignificant,  whose  inarticulate 
suspiria  dc  profundis  none  have  known,  these  books  will  give 
interpretation  and  consolation  and  strength  as  do  few  others. 

There  is  one  more  interesting  fact  to  be  noted  in  eonnection 
with  the  two  books  iijX)!!  which  I  have  dw’clt.  They  are  most 
precious  additions  to  a  class  of  literature  in  which  France,  wdth  her 
long  list  of  Confessions  by  Alfred  de  Alusset,  Senancour,  Amiel, 
Maurice  de  Guerin,  Lammenais,  and  others,  is  exceedingly  rich ; 
our  own  contributions  being  mainly  represented  by  Mill’s  Auto- 
hmiraphy  and  John  Inglesant. 

Although  the  books  referred  to  above  have  a  profounder  philo¬ 
sophical  interest  than  those  which  followed  from  this  writer’s 
jxm,  the  average  thoughtful  reader  w'ill  probably  prefer  Miriam's 
Schooling  above  the  others.  It  is  less  fragmentary  than  the  earlier 
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ones,  more  coherent,  more  rounded.  It  is  a  study  of  singular 
vividness  and  sympathy  of  a  young  girl  passionate,  inexperienced, 
and  impulsive,  filled  with  chaotic  ideas  and  instincts,  and, 
when  the  story  starts,  undisciplined  and  unschooled.  From  the 
very  first  moment  that  we  are  introduced  to  her  beneath  her 
wayward  exterior  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  fire  and  light  that  are 
at  the  centre  of  Miriam’s  soul,  and  that  often  fitful,  and,  once  at 
least,  nearly  extinguished,  are  at  last  animated  into  something 
steadier  and  more  abiding.  But  Miriam,  as  we  first  see  her,  is  a 
big  black-haired,  dark-eyed  girl,  whose  handsome,  regular,  and 
slightly  freckled  face  no  more  resembles  that  of  her  dead  mother 
or  of  her  father,  a  watchmaker  in  the  village  of  Cowfold,  than  do 
her  qualities,  habits,  or  temperament.  In  the  first  half-dozen 
pages  of  the  book,  in  one  of  those  apparently  commonplace  dis¬ 
cussions  w'hich  reveal  people’s  essential  nature  more  strikingly 
and  truly  than  do  their  sentiments  on  more  important  subjects, 
we  are  given  a  glimpse  of  the  forces,  strong  and  irregular,  that 
are  at  work  wdthin  Miriam’s  mind,  and  something  also  of  that 
originality — not  so  much  of  thought  as  of  attitude — which  lifts  her 
al)ove  the  small  commonplace  conventional  prison-house  in  which 
most  of  us  are  bound. 

Miriam  resolves  to  help  a  saddler,  one  Cutts,  under  suspicion 
of  arson,  and  she  decides  on  the  following  day  to  go 
to  the  solicitors  who  are  defending  him.  This  involves  a 
walk  of  six  miles,  and  it  also  involves  a  question  of  ethics, 
the  settlement  of  which  in  her  answer  to  the  solicitor  at  once 
makes  her  character,  or  at  least  the  driving  power  behind  her  life, 
intelligible  to  us.  The  solicitor  asks  her  whether  she  had  seen  Cutts 
on  the  night  of  the  fire,  and  when  she  says  “  Yes,”  she  had  met 
him  in  the  street,  he  asks  her  what  time  this  was,  reminding  her 
that  the  fire  had  broke  out  at  a  quarter  to  eight.  Realising  the 
importance  of  her  answer,  and  untroubled  by  a  memory  of  the 
copy-book  maxims  instilled  into  most  of  us  with  regard  to  the 
paramount  necessity  of  truthfulness,  just  as  she  is  unaffected  by 
any  higher  religious  or  ethical  obligations,  Miriam  deliberately  states 
w'hat  she  knows  to  be  untrue.  Her  deliberate  lying  to  save  Cutts, 
who  is  almost  a  stranger  to  her,  springs  wholly  from  the  altruistic 
desire  to  help  a  man  who  is  being  hunted  down  and  in  danger,  and 
who  is  infinitely  less  guilty,  she  thinks,  than  fraudulent  contractors. 
An  almost  similar  psychological  situation,  it  will  be  remembered, 
occurs  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  when  Jeanie  Deans,  that 
”  triumph  of  culture,”  cannot  even  lie  to  save  her  sister’s  life. 
Yet  Miriam’s  character  is  as  fearless,  instinctively  truthful,  and 
direct  as  Jeanie  Deans’,  but  her  veracity  rested  on  no  principle; 
it  w'as  not  the  product  of  a  carefully  planned  system  of  religion 
that  had  at  last  become  so  strong  as  to  be  capable  of  dominating 
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the  strongest  instinctive  sentiments.  When  Miriam’s  father 
marries  again,  notwithstanding  the  affection  that  existed  between 
them,  there  are  disagreeable  scenes,  and  at  last  it  is  decided  that 
Miriam  and  her  brother  Andrew  shall  go  to  London.  Andrew  is 
to  become  a  clerk  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Dabb,  who  is  a  provision 
dealer  in  the  Borough,  and  Miriam,  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of 
freedom  and  novelty  and  the  wider  world  of  London,  is  to  keep 
liouse  for  him. 

They  take  some  rooms  in  Nelson  Square,  and  almost  from  the 
first  the  note  of  tragedy  is  struck.  Andrew,  a  weak  young  man, 
without  much  intelligence,  who  had  led  a  wholesome  country 
life,  with  football  and  cricket  for  pleasures,  rapidly  deteriorates 
under  the  wear  and  tear  of  London  life,  and  to  relieve  the  un¬ 
healthy  exhaustion  which  he  is  conscious  of  without  knowing  the 
causes,  takes  to  stimulants.  Miriam,  wayward  and  careless,  soon 
becomes  wholly  absorbed  in  a  new  and  passionate  interest.  She 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
who,  after  drifting  from  one  occupation  to  another,  having  had 
no  special  training,  is  delighting  music-hall  audiences  with  his 
comic  songs  at  the  moment  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
Miriam.  Montgomery,  for  such  was  his  name,  had  not  altogether 
lost  his  finer  instincts,  and  Miriam’s  beauty  and  freshness  greatly 
attract  him.  But  the  life  he  leads,  the  type  of  women  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  meeting,  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  which  is  an 
incapacity  for  intercourse  of  a  purer  kind  with  nobler  women,  and 
the  general  deterioration  which  follows  the  constant  resort  to 
stimulants,  disqualified  him  from  understanding  such  a  woman  as 
Miriam,  with  her  innate,  proud  purity  of  soul  and  body  and  her 
passionate  desires,  of  which  she  speaks  with  a  frankness  and 
imconventionality  that  puzzle  him.  Andrew  loses  his  work,  is 
incapable  of  keeping  from  drinking,  and  one  night — a  night  when 
Miriam,  having  been  by  herself  to  the  music  hall,  has  waited  for 
Montgomery,  walked  home  with  him,  and  with  difficulty  escaped 
from  his  efforts  to  make  her  enter  his  lodgings — is  found  by  her 
lying  senseless  on  the  floor,  with  his  head  cut  open.  The  page 
in  which  this  scene  is  depicted  is  masterly  beyond  expression. 
.\ndrew,  only  a  few  months  earlier  a  blameless,  well-intentioned 
youth,  lies  there  unconscious,  pleading  for  pity;  he  might  be 
dying  for  aught  she  knew,  and  Miriam,  who  also  only  a  few 
months  earlier  had  walked  six  miles  to  save  a  kindly  man  from 
disaster,  is  disturbed  only  so  far  as  her  brother’s  death  might 
interfere  with  herself.  Is  it  the  same  Miriam?  It  is  the  same 
Miriam,  no  longer  driven  hither  and  thither  by  impulses,  but 
mastered  by  one  overpowering  passion.  Montgomery  has  set  her 
soul  alight. 
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“  She  was  in  love  with  him,  but  it  was  not  desire  alone  that 
had  fired  her  and  made  her  pace  up  and  down  Andrew’s  sick 
chamber.  Thousands  of  men  with  the  blackest  hair,  the  most 
piercing  eyes,  might  have  passed  before  her,  and  she  would  have 
remained  unmoved.  Neither  was  it  love  as  some  select  souls 
understand  it.”  At  midnight  she  catches  sight  of  him.  He  is 
with  a  woman,  and  his  arm  is  round  her  waist.  Miriam  softly 
opens  the  window,  and,  catching  a  full  view  of  him,  secs  beyond 
a  doubt  it  is  Montgomery,  who,  reeling  a  little,  disappears  into  the 
gloom.  Miriam  follows  the  pair,  ‘‘her  whole  existence  absorbed 
in  one  single  burning  point,”  until  they  disappear  into  a  house. 
Broken,  humiliated,  without  anchor  or  rudder,  hating  her  life, 
and  with  a  sense  of  bitter,  intolerable  wrong,  the  figure  of  Miriam 
would  be  almost  too  poignant  were  it  not  for  the  relief  presented 
by  one  or  two  men  and  women  with  whom  she  is  brought  into 
touch.  Photographs,  or  rather  sketches  instinct  with  life, 
almost  flashed  on  to  the  canvas,  abound  in  this  strange, 
wonderful,  most  moving  book.  There  is  little  iNfiss  Tippit, 
to  whom  ]\ririam  has  been  most  rude  and  unkind, 
the  little  prim  old  maid  who  always  wore  a  very  tight-fitting 
black  gown,  and  could  never  sanction  any  natural  instinct  unless 
she  could  give  it  the  form  of  duty,  who  is  an  angel  of  goodness 
when  Miriam  becomes  ill  and  delirious.  There  is  Mrs.  Joll,  a 
‘‘  rude,  stout,  hard  person,  fond  of  her  beer,  who  could  use  strong 
language  at  times,  who  had  nevertheless  learnt  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  who  instantly  offered  to  sit  up  with  Andrew  when 
concussion  of  the  brain  followed  his  fall.  When  Miriam  asks  her 
how'  she  can  h'ave  her  business — which  was  to  stand  in  the  shnj) 
all  day  long,  winter  and  summer,  with  a  woollen  shawl  round 
her  neck  and  over  her  shoulders,  she  tells  her,  ‘‘  That’s  nothing 
to  you,  miss.”  She  then  proceeds  to  suggest  that  Andrew  ‘‘  Ain’t 
very  strong,  I  don’t  mean  in  his  constitution,  but  here,”  and  she 
tapped  her  head;  and  when  Miriam  is  silent  adds  :  ‘‘  Ah  !  well, 
as  I  said  about  Joll’s  brother  when  I  was  a-nussing  of  him— he 
was  rather  a  bad  lot — it’s  nothing  to  mo  when  people  are  ill  what 
they  are.  Besides,  there  ain’t  so  much  difference  ’twixt  any  of 
us.” 

I  have  quoted  above  the  last  pages  of  Miriam's  Schooling. 
They  indicate  that  the  deep  waters  had  passed  over  Miriam’s  soul 
and  that  spiritual  renovation  was  already  at  work.  Whilst  the 
living,  loving,  passionate,  impetuous  iSIiriam  will  remain  essen¬ 
tially  the  same — who  is  there  that  ever  changes? — we  feel  that  the 
discipline  of  sorrow  and  struggle  and  despair  has  been  requisite 
to  widen  and  deepen  her  nature ;  and  by  directing  the  interior 
impulses  as  well  as  the  nobler  emotions,  give  fixity,  strength  and 
clearness  of  purpose  to  her  life. 
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To  the  group  of  portrait-studies  given  above  the  description 
of  Pauline  in  The  Revolution  in  Tanner’s  Lane  may  be  appro¬ 
priately  added  here.  There  are  one  or  two  scenes  in  imagina¬ 
tive  fiction  W'hich  impress  and  captivate  the  imagination  by  their 
dramatic  quality,  whilst  at  the  time  revealing  the  essence  of 
character.  Headers  of  Esmond  wdll  recall  the  great  unforgettable 
scene  in  which  Beatrix  Castlewood,  that  bright,  radiant  vision, 
gives  us  for  a  moment  a  glimpse  into  her  hard,  cold  nature  ;  and  as 
picturesque  and  unforgettable  is  the  scene  in  which  Pauline  dances 
before  Zachariah  Coleman. 

The  plates  and  dishes  were  all  put  in  a  heap,  and  the  table  pushed  aside. 
Pauline  retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  presently  came  back  in  a  short 
dress  of  black  velvet,  which  reached  about  half-way  down  from  the  knee 
to  the  ankle. 

It  was  trimmed  with  reds  and  she  had  stuck  a  red  artificial  fiower  in  her 
liair,  and  had  a  pair  of  red  stockings  with  dancing  slippers  probably  of  her 
own  make.  Over  her  shoulders  was  a  light  gauzy  shawl.  Her  father  took  his 
station  in  a  corner,  motioned  to  Zachariah  to  compress  himself  into  another. 
By  dint  of  some  little  management  and  piling  up  the  chairs,  an  un¬ 
occupied  space  of  about  twelve  feet  square  was  obtained.  Pauline  began 
dancing,  her  father  accompanying  her  with  an  oboe. 

It  was  a  very  curious  performance.  It  was  nothing  like  ordinary  opera 
dancing,  and  equally  unlike  any  movement  ever  seen  at  a  ball.  It  was  a 
series  of  graceful  evolutions  with  the  shawl,  which  was  flung  now  on  one 
shoulder  and  now  on  the  other,  each  movement  exquisitely  resolving  itself, 
with  the  most  perfect  ease,  into  the  one  following,  and  designed  apparently 
to  show  the  capacity  of  a  beautiful  figure  for  poetic  expression.  Wave  fell 
into  wave  along  every  line  of  her  body,  and  occasionally  a  posture  was 
arrested,  to  pass  away  in  an  instant  into  some  new  combination.  There  was 
no  definite  character  in  the  dance  beyond  mere  beauty.  It  was  melody  for 
melody’s  sake.  A  remarkable  change,  too,  came  over  the  face  of  the  per¬ 
former.  She  looked  serious;  hut  it  wms  not  a  seriousness  produced  by  any 
strain.  It  was  rather  the  calm,  which  is  found  on  the  face  of  the  statue  of 
a  goddess.  In  none  of  her  attitudes  was  there  a  trace  of  coquettishness, 
although  some  were  most  attractive.  One  in  particular  was  so.  She  held 
a  corner  of  the  shawl  high  above  her  with  her  right  hand,  and  her  right  foot 
was  advanced  so  as  to  show  her  whole  frame  extended,  excepting  the  neck; 
the  head  being  bent  downwards  and  sideways. 

Coleman  is  a  working  man  and  a  Calvinist  of  the  straightest 
sect.  He  lives  in  those  years  following  the  close  of  the  great  war 
against  France,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  French  Eepublican 
refugee  and  his  daughter  Pauline,  his  faith  becomes  gradually 
weakened.  He  has  married  a  woman  who  has  neither  elasticity  of 
mind,  nor  warmth  of  heart,  nor  nobility  of  soul.  A  few  months 
■  after  his  marriage  Zachariah  becomes  aware  that  he  has  missed 
the  greatest  thing  in  life,  and  a  crushing  sense  of  his  own  misery 
and  of  the  cruel  injustice  of  his  fate  are  upon  him  when  he  meets 
Pauline.  She  shares  her  father’s  Eadical  ideas,  and  has  a  pas¬ 
sionate  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  hatred  of  the  rich.  Caillaud 
persuades  Zachariah  to  join  the  Eevolutionary  Society  to  which 
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he  belongs,  and  one  day  soon  after  their  acquaintanceship  he  invites 
him  to  his  rooms. 

Both  Caillaud  and  Coleman  take  part  in  the  desperate  attempt 
of  the  Blanketeers,  and  are  involved  in  one  of  the  murders  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  revolutionaries.  The  account  of  this  movement 
and  of  the  Eadicalism  preached  by  such  men  as  Cobbett,  Major 
Cartwright,  and  Richard  Carlile  are  described  in  the  most  forcible 
and  brilliant  way,  the  author’s  sympathies,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
being  on  the  side  of  the  starving  men,  whose  fatal  march  and 
tragic  fate  are  known  to  all  historical  students  of  this  period. 
Caillaud  is  sentenced  to  death.  Zachariah  suiters  two  years’ 
imprisonment,  and  the  larger  half  of  the  book  records  the  life 
of  Coleman  and  a  younger  Pauline,  his  daughter.  Limitations 
of  space  prevent  any  presentation  here  of  the  figure  of  Pauline, 
one  of  those  quick,  rich,  and  vigorous  natures  habituated  to 
perfect  frankness  of  speech  and  the  constant  companionship  of  a 
thinking  mind,  such  as  her  father  possessed.  The  picture  of 
Pauline,  the  child  of  parents  who  had  passionately  loved  one 
another,  and  surpassingly  full  of  life  and  motion,  is  heightened 
both  in  moral  and  artistic  beauty  by  the  figure  that  is  accidentally 
brought  into  closest  proximity  with  her,  that  of  IMr.  Thomas 
Broad,  a  young  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  minister,  and  already 
“called,”  who  has  an  obtuse  mental  equipment  and  a  distinctly 
carnal  nature.  The  scene  in  which  he  calls  upon  Pauline  and 
attempts  to  kiss  her,  receiving  instead  the  furious  epithet  of 
“  Pig  ”  from  the  passionate  girl,  and  a  scoring  on  his  hand  from 
her  scissors,  is  brought  before  the  mind  with  wonderful  distinct¬ 
ness,  force,  and  conciseness  of  language.  There  is  a  breadth  and 
surpassing  richness  of  colour  in  the  personality  of  Pauline,  and 
the  deep  nature  of  Zachariah,  his  spiritual  recovery  and  enjoyment 
of  life  through  his  love  for  his  child,  and  the  pathos  of  their 
relationship,  preserve  the  beautiful  human  interest  of  a  story  that, 
as  elsewhere,  has  a  profound  religious  evolution.  I  can  but  refer 
in  these  closing  lines  in  the  briefest  way  to  the  remaining  novels, 
Catherine  Furze  and  Clara  Hopgood.  Unlike  and  yet  like,  their 
respective  theme  developed  through  certain  phases  of  character 
and  crises  of  emotion  and  passion,  they  too  attain  the  goal  of  all 
Mark  Rutherford’s  books.  Catherine  Furze,  the  daughter  of  a 
tradesman,  bred  in  a  narrow  and  somewhat  stultifying  environ¬ 
ment,  has  the  temperament  that  specially  attracts  her  creator. 
She  is  a  woman  of  finer  moods  and  more  delicate  desires  than  is 
commonly  met  with  in  the  class  to  which  she  belongs,  and  her 
meeting  with  Cardew,  a  clergyman  of  culture,  sensibility  and 
strong  feelings  that  are  not  wholly  satisfied  in  the  woman  he  has 
married,  marks  a  crisis  in  her  life.  Cardew  seems  to  me  to  belong 
to  a  more  conventional  type  than  is  usual  with  Mark  Rutherford’s 
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male  characters,  and  there  is  a  something  slightly  theatrical  about 
him.  Nevertheless  there  is  an  affinity  between  their  souls,  and 
almost  at  the  moment  when  their  unspoken  love  has  leaped  un¬ 
bidden  from  one  to  another  Catherine  dies  of  the  malady  with  which 
she  has  long  been  threatened.  There  are  readers  who  tind  the  death 
of  Catherine  a  mere  evasion  of  the  issues  raised.  1  am  not  of  their 
mimber.  If  1  interpret  the  character  of  Catherine  aright,  her 
path  would  have  been  that  of  self-renunciation  had  she  lived. 

“  Entbehren  sollst  du  :  sollst  entbehren.”  Is  not  this  clearly 
conveyed  by  the  return  of  Cardew  to  his  wife,  chastened,  purified, 
and  enriched  by  his  experience  ?  The  presentative  power  of  Mark 
Rutherford’s  genius  is  shown  more  decisively  in  the  character  of 
Madge  Hopgood  in  the  last  book,  called  Clara  Hopgood,  than 
anywhere  else,  though  I  have  to  admit  this  noble  story  appeals 
less  to  my  sympathies  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Mark 
Rutherford  sets  himself  a  task  almost  unique  in  English  fiction. 
He  sets  himself  to  depict  an  intrinsically  noble,  high-spirited, 
essentially  pure  woman,  who,  scarcely  past  her  earliest  youth, 
deliberately  elects  to  bear  her  child  without  the  marriage  eagerly 
offered  to  her  by  its  father.  Madge  is  no  casuist  or  sophist,  mar¬ 
shalling  argument  and  conventional  propositions  this  way  and 
that.  A  divine  instinct,  a  conviction  so  unalterable  and  unspeak¬ 
able  as  to  assume  for  her  a  moral  law,  dominates  her  with  abso¬ 
lute  singleness.  The  passion  that  has  burnt  up  with  flame-like 
intensity  when  it  drew  her  momentarily  to  Frank  must  not 
iK'come  the  justification  for  breaking  a  higher  moral  law.  Sincere 
to  the  depths  of  her  soul,  pure  in  heart,  full  of  strength  and 
courage,  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  Madge, 
young,  beautiful,  and  living,  takes  her  salvation  or  damnation  into 
her  own  hands.  As  this  brief  essay  is  an  appreciation  and  not 
a  criticism,  it  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  here  that  the  course 
cho.sen  by  Madge  involved  the  destiny  of  a  human  creature,  who 
would  have  to  live  in  a  world  governed,  not  by  the  individual 
interpretation  of  the  moral  law,  but  by  its  general  and  everlasting 
application ;  and  that  there  always  remains  the  tremendous  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  which  of  our  instincts  and  convictions  are  divine,  and 
to  be  followed  star-like  whithersoever  they  lead.  Of  course,  the 
answer  of  Madge  would  be  that  there  was  no  question  of  ought 
here,  at  any  rate  for  her.  And  so  we  must  leave  this  thought- 
evoking  book.  If  in  this  essay,  falling  so  far  short  of  worthiness 
of  its  great  subject,  I  have  said  anything  that  will  help  to  secure 
for  Mark  Hutherford  the  position  he  deserves  in  real  literature, 
or  even  induce  one  thoughtful  reader  to  read  and  ponder  his 
works  with  the  attention  and  study  they  merit,  I  shall  in  some 
measure  have  accomplished  my  most  ardent  hope. 

Frances  Low. 
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There  is  in  every  gathering  of  many  creeds  and  races  a  certain 
apixial  to  the  imagination.  A  cafe  in  Vienna,  where  every  hat 
conceals  a  different  nationalist  fanaticism,  is  not  without  its 
romance.  A  Turkish  ferry-boat  on  the  Bosphorus,  its  deck  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  ethnography  of  Asia,  sets  one  dreaming  of 
Charon’s  bark,  where  for  the  first  time  all  the  tribes  of  mankind 
met  on  the  common  road  to  Hades.  The  streets  of  Cairo  provide 
the  same  fascination  with  a  difference.  They  tell  of  the  wistful 
patriotism  of  the  exile,  and  even  their  signboards  flaunt  a  polyglot 
home-sickness.  The  “  Cafe  of  Zion  ”  stands  side  by  side  with 
the  “  Eestaurant  of  Ararat,”  and  across  the  way  the  ”  Bakery  of 
^Macedonia  ”  breathes  insanitary  aspirations  after  freedom.  But 
it  is  in  the  ancient  university  of  El  A/ha;-  that  tlu'  East  has 
gathered  its  motleyest  concourse.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  no  contrast 
of  garbs  and  costumes.  The  students  wear  the  same  decent  robes 
of  striped  silk,  and  the  same  modest  turbans  of  white  or  green. 
Arabic,  too,  is  their  common  tongue,  and  the  tlionghts  in  their 
carefully  disciplined  brains  are  more  uniform  than  those  of  a 
crowd  of  true-born  Englishmen  or  Germans.  But  they  have  come 
from  every  corner  of  the  Mohamedan  world.  There  are  men  of 
Turkish  stock  from  the  Crimea  and  from  Turkestan,  Tartars  of 
the  Caucasus,  Afghans,  Malays,  and  Indians,  Arabs  from  Morocco, 
and  Arabised  negroes  from  Uganda  or  Nigeria.  They  mingle 
with  the  throng  of  Egyptian  peasant  students,  and  only  a  shade 
of  duskiness  or  the  curve  of  a  nose  marks  the  difference  among 
them.  They  are  all  quartered  round  the  great  open  courtyard  of 
the  mosque,  squatting  in  little  groups,  with  a  praying  mat,  an 
earthen  pitcher,  and  a  heap  of  dried  maize  cakes  for  their  only 
property.  They  sit  or  kneel  through  the  long  hours  of  daylight, 
now  listening  to  the  lectures  of  their  doctors,  now  swaying  to 
and  fro,  hardly  pausing  to  regard  the  stranger,  in  their  effort  to 
commit  the  Koran  to  memory.  But  under  the  external  sameness 
a  world  of  jarring  politics  and  strivings  lies  hidden.  Here  arc 
the  “  Mad  Mullahs”  of  to-morrow,  who  will  preach  a  jehad  to 
Afridi  clansmen  on  the  Indian  frontier,  or  rouse  the  Somalis  to 
arms.  Do  they  compare  notes,  when  the  Koran  is  laid  aside  at 
sundown,  and  discuss  the  varying  ways  of  Anglo-Indian  magis¬ 
trates  and  French  officials,  Dutch  governors,  and  Russian  bureau¬ 
crats?  Do  they  realise  as  one  problem  the  secular  struggle  of 
East  and  West?  Do  they  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  long  line  of  the 
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eddying  skirmish,  of  which  each  newcomer  could  relate  an  episode 
from  his  own  remote  experience? 

We  meet,  as  we  walk  among  them,  an  old  acquaintance,  a 
Sheikh  from  iNIecca,  a  tall,  burly  Arab,  glorious  in  the  green 
turban  that  marks  his  descent  fjom  the  Prophet,  resplendent  in 
hereditary  embroideries,  and  wearing  in  his  sash  a  great  dagger 
with  a  golden  hilt,  the  ransom  of  a  whole  caravan  of  slaves,  the 
price  of  a  herd  of  camels.  A  man  of  affairs,  accustomed  to  treat 
with  Pashas  and  spies  from  Yildiz  Palace,  he  has  come  on  legal 
business  to  Cairo.  He  tells  us  with  what  satisfaction  the  citizens 
of  iNfecca  and  Medina  watch  the  approach  of  the  Sultan’s  railroad 
from  Damascus;  how  they  count  their  gains  from  the  coming 
influx  of  pilgrims;  while  the  Bedouin  of  the  Desert  wonders 
whether  a  train  will  b('  as  easy  to  blackmail  as  a  caravan.  We 
ask  him,  as  a  doctor  in  Islam,  whether  it  is  really  quite  orthodox 
to  ignore  the  Proffliet's  injunction — that  the  pilgrimage  must 
be  made  either  on  foot  or  on  camel-hack.  He  smiles  an  easy 
deprecation  of  the  (piestion  ;  the  pilgrimage  is  to  him  a  matter  of 
biisijiess.  \\'e  quit  him.  to  step  warily  among  tiu'  l)usy  fellaheen, 
who  memorise  the  K’oran  with  the  same  stolid  industry  with 
which  they  would  follow  the  slow  steps  of  their  plough-oxen. 
We  brush,  as  we  go,  against  a  tall  young  African,  black  as  ebony, 
but  with  Arab  features.  He  has  just  arrived  from  Bornu,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Sahara.  A  fellow  student  lays  a  hand  on  his  arm, 
to  see  what  book  it  is  that  he  is  carrying.  The  freshman  turns 
angrily  round,  shouting,  gesticulating,  and  even  threatening  to 
draw  his  knife.  “He  has  only  just  come  to  the  Azhar,’’  a 
sophisticated  Egyptian  student  explains,  “  he  thinks  we  all  want 
to  rob  him.’’  One’s  brain  reels  at  the  thought  of  the  mental 
processes  which  will  go  on  in  the  head  of  the  poor,  puzzled 
Hornese  during  his  three  years  in  Cairo,  as  he  learns,  with  the 
memory  of  the  desert  Ixdiind  hitn,  to  thread  his  way  among 
cbrtric  ti'amcars  and  automobiles,  turns  from  the  Koran  to  the 
daily  .Arabic  press,  jostles  with  Europeans  in  the  street,  and  meets 
in  the  cafe  some  Nationalist  agitator,  who  seems  to  him  wiser 
and  holder  than  any  European,  yet  is,  despite  all  his  unfathomed 
lore,  his  own  brother  in  Islam. 

If  ever  there  came  a  ruler  to  Cairo  who  aspired  to  conquer 
the  mind  of  the  Afoslem  world,  it  is  with  the  .Azhar  that  he  would 
begin.  Here  are  nuuh'  the  learning,  the  theology,  the  juris¬ 
prudence  of  two  continents.  Could  you  but  change  the  mental 
outlook  of  the  .Azhar,  in  a  gcmeriition  you  would  transform  the 
thinking  of  two  continents.  One  trembles  to  think  of  the  risk 
to  the  world’s  last  conservatism  which  this  centralisation  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  Islam  involves.  Imagine  the  irruption  into  this 
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stagnant  world  of  some  teacher  of  genius,  saint,  dialectician,  and 
orator,  armed  with  the  learning  of  the  West  and  the  piety  of 
the  East,  wdio  should  give  to  the  Mohamedan  world  a  volume 
of  “Essays  and  Reviews,”  and  nail  his  theses  to  the  Azhar 
doors.  It  has  not  happened  yet,  and  no  conqueror  has  seen  his 
chance.  Najwleon,  for  all  his  grandiose  dreams  of  a  conquest 
of  the  East  with  the  aid  of  a  regenerated  Islam,  was  so  little 
aware  of  the  significance  of  the  Azhar,  that  he  stabled  his 
troopers’  horses  in  its  colonnades.  Mohamed  Ali,  perhaps 
because  he  was,  like  most  Albanians,  a  member  of  the  latitiuli- 
narian  Becktashi  sect,  felt  no  interest  in  the  Azhar,  unless  it  were 
to  covet  its  revenues.  His  method  of  Europeanising  Egypt  was 
to  send  off  batches  of  unwilling  students  in  chains  to  study  the 
sciences  in  Paris.  His  successors,  the  Khedives,  followed  his 
policy  of  creating  a  little  isolated  Westernised  secular  State  on 
the  top  of  the  unchanging  world  of  the  masses  and  the  priest¬ 
hood.  The  result  has  been  the  development  of  a  limited  class 
of  officials  and  professional  men,  speaking  English  or  French, 
contemptuous  of  the  priestly  caste,  verging  on  Free  Thought, 
and  utterly  isolated  from  the  masses  of  the  agricultural 
population. 

The  Azhar  still  controls  the  thinking  of  the  real  Egypt.  It 
furnishes  the  priesthood,  the  teachers  of  all  the  village  schools, 
the  teachers  of  the  Arabic  language  and  literature  even  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  the  judges  and  barristers  who  administer 
the  canon  law  of  status,  marriage,  and  inheritance.  They  have 
come  from  a  University  where  it  is  still  the  correct  opinion  that 
the  earth  is  flat.  The  Azhar,  unchallenged  in  its  theological 
prestige,  is  decadent  even  as  a  school  of  Oriental  learning.  Of 
the  active  interest  in  logic,  metaphysics,  and  mathematics  which 
once  ruled  within  its  walls,  little  or  nothing  remains.  The 
Azhar  never  was  a  centre  of  bold  philosophical  speculation  as 
Cordova  was,  while  Europe  was  still  barbarian.  But  it  must 
have  attained,  before  the  deadening  Turkish  conquest,  an 
incomparably  higher  level  of  intellectual  life  than  it  reaches 
to-day.  The  old  curiosity  about  nature  and  history  is  hopelessly 
dead,  nor  did  the  .Arab  philosophers  who  found  a  way  of  grafting 
Aristotle  on  Mahomet,  leave  successors.  I  doubt  if  there  is  now 
among  the  whole  regular  teaching  staff  of  the  .Azhar  a  single 
doctor  who  could  read  a  European  book.  Even  the  teaching  of 
elementary  mathematics  is  neglected.  What  this  contempt  for 
secular  lore  involves  can  be  realised  only  when  one  meets  in  the 
villages  the  graduates  of  the  Azhar  who  give  to  the  children  of 
the  peasantry  all  the  instruction  they  ever  receive.  I  met  in  the 
Fayoum  a  young  man  whom  I  should  judge  to  bo  a  favourable 
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specimen  of  his  class.  He  had  recently  graduated  in  Cairo. 
The  ‘  ‘  notables  ’  ’  of  his  district  had  built  for  him  a  clean  and 
decent  little  school.  His  wages  averaged  about  il  a  month — 
one-third  of  the  pay  which  an  English  official  will  give  to  his 
illiterate  Nubian  man-of-all-work.  He  was  anxious  to  increase 
it  by  earning  the  Government  grant  of  ^10  a  year.  The  obstacle 
was  that  he  knew  no  arithmetic,  and  I  found  him  busily 
conning  a  little  text-book  which  explained  the  mysteries  of  the 
four  simple  rules.  One  sees,  moreover,  but  little  hope  for  the 
future.  The  Nationalists  spend  all  their  energies  in  battling 
against  the  British  occupation.  Yet  the  first  step  towards  the 
creation  of  an  educated  nation  which  might  conceivably  make 
rarliamentary  government  a  success,  is  the  reform  of  the  Azhar, 
and  through  it  of  the  priestly  caste.  Here,  in  this  one  all- 
important  field,  Egyptian  opinion  is  supreme,  and  no  English 
“adviser”  stands  in  the  way  of  the  national  will.  A  little  has 
been  achieved  in  the  past  two  years,  but  it  was  done  against 
the  opf)osition  of  the  Khedive,  by  two  strong  men  who  had  the 
confidence  of  Lord  Cromer — the  late  Grand  Mufti,  the  Sheikh 
Mohamed  Abdou,  and  the  present  Minister  of  Education,  Saad 
Pasha  Zaghloul.  Thanks  to  them,  a  corps  of  black-coated  lay 
teachers  from  the  Government  schools  now  enters  the  Azhar  to 
instruct  the  students  in  history  and  geography.  More  interesting 
is  the  immensely  successful  experiment  of  creating  a  post¬ 
graduate  school,  outside  the  Azhar,  but  affiliated  to  it,  where 
promising  ex-students  are  trained  for  the  work  of  the  religious 
law-courts,  which  still  control  the  whole  family  life  of  Egypt. 
Here  even  natural  science  has  been  insinuated  into  the  curriculum, 
and  Saad  Pasha  explained  to  me  how'  he  had  induced  the  doctors 
of  the  Azhar  to  sanction  the  teaching  of  physics  by  baptising  it 
“The  Science  of  the  Properties  with  which  the  Beneficent 
Creator  has  endowed  Bodies.” 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Islam  is  an  essentially  unprogressive 
religion.  Lord  Cromer’s  recent  book  on  Egypt  has  stated  this 
position  very  forcibly.  The  fact  that  Mohamedan  countries  are 
intellectually  and  morally  stagnant  is  only  too  obvious.  But  is 
it  Islam  or  the  Mohamedans  themselves  who  are  to  blame?  Is 
Islam  in  its  very  nature  incapable  of  change  and  growth  and 
adaptation,  or  is  it  the  economic  and  political  conditions  of  the 
East  which  have  caused  Mohamedans  to  interpret  it  in  an  ultra¬ 
conservative  sense?  On  the  answer  to  this  question  depends  in 
the  end  the  future  of  the  Moslem  world.  If  Islam  is  itself 
the  cause  of  the  present  decay  and  stagnation,  then  clearly  we 
may  expect  for  the  future  nothing  much  better  than  the  present. 
There  will  always  be  a  relatively  enlightened  upper  class,  agnostic 
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in  its  outlook.  But  it  will  remain  for  this  reason  quite  incapable 
of  influencing  the  believing  masses. 

A  student  of  comparative  religions  who  judged  of  Islam  by 
the  Koran  would  answer  such  a  question  at  once  and  in  the 
most  pessimistic  sense.  Islam  sanctions  slavery,  contemplates 
a  state  of  war  as  normal  and  even  desirable,  restricts  industry 
by  forbidding  interest,  cramps  the  growth  of  legislation  by  basing 
its  codes  on  a  theocratic  sanction,  leaves  little  scope  for  the  free 
[day  of  speculative  thought,  and,  worst  of  all,  perpetuates  the 
[)rimitive  Oriental  view  of  women.  Here  in  a  sentence  is  the 
case  against  Islam,  and  a  very  formidable  case  it  is.  But  all 
history  proves  the  folly  of  basing  any  sociological  cilticisin  of 
a  religion  on  its  inspired  texts.  Haid^ind  selects  ju.st  as  much 
from  the  teachings  of  its  prophets  as  it  finds  it  convenient  to 
adopt.  It  explains  away  what  is  not  suited  to  its  needs,  and  a 
rapidly  changing  society  is  always  ready  to  invent  new  methods 
of  exegesis.  Islam,  from  the  [)oint  of  view  of  the  sociologist, 
is  just  so  much  of  the  Koran  as  Moslems  really  do  observe,  and 
Christianity,  from  the  same  standpoint,  is  not  the  idealism  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  iMount,  but  the  average  teaching  of  the 
organised  churches.  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Quakers  and  the  J)ourkh(d)ors,  have  never  found  a  difficulty  in 
reconciling  armies  and  law-courts  with  the  Christian  teaching 
about  non-resistance  to  evil,  and  ’Moslems  are  quite  as  ready  to 
select  and  exjdain  their  ti'xts.  The  history  of  modern  Euro})can 
civilisation  is  iiuk'ed  tlf(‘  recoid  of  the  hiaishing  aside  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  claims  and  prohilntions,  many  of  them  as  absolute  as  those 
for  which  Islam  stands,  and  as  sharply  opposed  to  modern 
iiidustrial  civilisation.  Islam  certainly  prescribes  a  religious  law 
which  ought  in  theory  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  civil  and 
criminal  juiisprudence.  Ihit  the  Mediaeval  Church  also  main¬ 
tained  its  canon  law,  and  the  secularisation  of  our  codes,  after 
centuries  of  conflict,  is  not  even  yet  complete.  The  Church  in 
the  Middle  Ages  was  quite  as  hostile  to  interest  and  usury  as 
Islam— that  is  why  the  Jews  became  the  hereditary  usurers  of 
Europe.  Art  was  crampc'd  for  centuries  by  an  ascetic  hatred 
of  beauty  quite  as  formidable  as  the  Mohamedan  prohibition  of 
portraiture.  Slavery,  though  it  can  claim  no  Christian  warrant, 
was  protected  by  religious  sentiment.  Portuguese  bishops 
blessed  the  captives  as  they  embarked  on  the  West  Coast,  and 
Boswell  argued  that  to  check  the  slave-trade  was  to  “close  the 
gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.”  St.  Paul  did  not  prescribe  the 
seclusion  of  women  in  the  iMohamedan  sense,  but  he  is  still 
(juoted  against  every  modern  tendency  of  emancipation. 

It  is  im[x)rtant  to  recall  these  facts,  because  they  show  that 
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every  society  has  in  some  phase  of  its  evolution  to  struggle  against 
the  conservatism  of  its  organised  churches.  The  history  of 
Mohamedan  peoples  shows  the  same  readiness  to  move  forward 
in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  barriers.  When  the  Arabs  first  broke 
upon  civilisation ,  they  burned  the  library  at  Alexandria  ;  a  few 
centuries  later  they  alone  in  Europe  kept  alive  in  their  Spanish 
schools  the  tradition  of  Greek  philosophy  and  the  habit  of  free 
speculation.  It  is  true  that  Mahomet  formally  prohibited  jixrr- 
traiture  and  sculpture.  Yet  there  are  numerous  statues  of 
Egyptian  statesmen,  Khedives,  and  soldiers  in  the  streets  and 
public  buildings  of  Cairo,  and  even  prominent  members  of  the 
priestly  caste  allow  themselves  to  be  photographed.  The  Turkish 
Sultans  in  the  last  century  quietly  relegated  the  canon  law  to 
the  dust  heap,  and  substituted  for  it  a  version  of  the  Napoleonic 
code,  retaining  the  religious  law  only  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on 
marriage  and  inheritance.  There  are  endless  subtleties  to  explain 
away  the  jiassages  in  the  Koran  which  make  for  a  constant  state 
of  war  and  intolerance  towards  other  religions — there  are  even 
forged  documents  enjoining  toleration  and  equality  ascribed  to 
Mahomet,  worthy  of  the  inventiveness  of  the  early  Christian 
compilers  of  spurious  epistles.  No  religious  precept,  even  in  the 
East,  survives  in  the  end  against  the  argument  of  convenience. 
Egypt  supplies  in  this  respect  a  curious  contrast.  The  upper 
classes  long  ago  ceased  to  observe  the  letter  of  the  Prophet’s 
prohibition  of  interest  and  usury.  They  patronise  banks,  float 
limited  companies  (e.g.,  for  the  creation  of  a  Nationalist  news¬ 
paper),  and  buy  stocks  and  shares.  The  peasants,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  rarely  be  persuaded,  despite  some  authoritative  religious 
pronouncements,  that  it  is  })ermissible  to  deposit  money  at 
interest  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  Their  economic 
existence  is  still  so  primitive  that  they  suffer  very  little  in  this 
respect  by  their  rigid  obedience  to  the  Koran.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  strict  obedience  would  expose  them  to  intolerable 
inconveniences,  they  display  a  total  absence  of  scruple.  The 
women  of  the  peasants  in  Egypt  are  quite  as  free  in  all  their 
movements  and  relationships  as  are  the  Christian  women  of 
Euro|X'an  Turkey.  They  walk  about  unveiled  even  when  they 
enter  a  town,  or  talk  with  a  man.  The  miserable  village  huts 
render  any  attempt  at  privacy  or  the  seclusion  of  the  women 
quite  impossible.  One  may  even  see  young  women  talking  gaily 
to  young  men  in  the  street  and  indulging  in  what  looks  like  a 
brisk  and  untrammelled  flirtation.  Poverty  compelled  the 
peasant  women  to  work,  and  religion  has  failed — if  it  ever 
attempted — to  veil  and  imprison  them.  No  one  is  shocked  or 
surprised,  and  no  sect  of  literalists  attempts  to  bring  the  peasant 
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women  to  a  more  orthodox  standard  of  conduct.  It  is  only 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  where  the  women  can  afford 
to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  Oriental  modesty,  that  the  rules  of 
veiling  and  seclusion  are  observed  in  Egypt  at  all.  Islam,  in 
short,  like  every  other  creed,  is  obeyed  when  it  happens  to  fit 
the  general  economic  and  ^wlitical  conditions ;  when  a  sufficient 
reason  arises  for  ignoring  it,  religious  scruples  cease  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  daily  life.  Islam  may  be  in  theory  like 
Catholicism,  an  unchanging  creed,  but  Moslems,  like  Catholics, 
contrive  somehow  to  change. 

If,  however,  the  question  arises  whether  Islam  is  ever  likely 
to  evolve  from  within  a  powerful  and  successful  rationalising 
movement,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  feel  hopeful.  Western 
Christianity  came  early  into  contact  with  a  mild  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  rationalism,  and  the  encounter  took  place  while 
science  was  weak  and  undeveloped.  The  Renaissance  was 
welcomed  by  the  Church,  and  in  different  degrees  and  in  different 
w^ays  she  adapted  herself  betimes  to  the  growth  of  thought, 
grew  under  the  influence  of  the  new  currents  of  thought  side 
by  side  with  science,  and  built  a  series  of  half-way  houses  for 
open-minded  thinkers,  from  Luther’s  to  Mr.  Campbell’s  and 
that  of  the  Abbe  Loisy.  Islam  shared  the  fate  of  Eastern 
Christianity.  Neither  was  touched  by  the  Renaissance,  and  that 
historical  accident  has  probably  decided  the  fate  of  them  both. 
When  the  modern  spirit  broke  upon  Islam  and  the  Eastern 
Churches  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  came  in  a  form  vastly 
more  formidable  and  revolutionary  than  it  had  assumed  in 
Erasmus’s  day.  Compromise  and  adaptation  w^ere  now  almost 
imjxDssible,  and  Mohamedan  theologians,  like  the  clergy  of  the 
Greek  confession,  are  as  yet  quite  incapable  of  making  the  effort, 
from  sheer  lack  of  education.  The  phenomenon  is  not  confined 
to  the  Mohamedan  world.  It  is  general  from  Moscow  to  Cairo. 
The  educated  classes  in  Russia  are  quite  as  hopelessly  alienated 
from  Orthodoxy,  as  those  of  Egypt  are  from  Islam.  The  funda¬ 
mental  reason  is  in  both  cases  the  same — that  the  clergy  have 
remained  mere  peasants  in  their  habits  of  thought.  The  Western 
Church  made  its  terms  gradually  and  piecemeal  with  Galileo 
and  Newton,  and  ultimately  with  Darwdn.  The  Eastern  Church 
and  Islam  have  to  face  the  whole  completed  ix)sition  of  Western 
Science,  and  to  face  it  without  experience  or  knowledge.  An 
English  boy  afflicted  with  doubts  can  carry  them  to  a  clergyman 
who  studied  under  T.  H.  Green  at  Oxford,  or  took  his  degree 
in  natural  science  at  Cambridge.  An  Egyptian  boy  has  to  deal 
with  a  picturesque  old  gentleman  who  can  read  no  language 
but  his  own,  and  inclines  to  believe  that  the  earth  is  flat.  An 
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effort,  it  is  true,  has  been  made  in  the  last  generation  in  Egypt 
to  liberalise  Mohamedan  theology.  The  late  Grand  Mufti, 
Mohamed  Abdou,  a  remarkable  man,  whose  chief  title  to  fame 
is  that  he  managed  to  win  the  friendship  and  admiration  alike 
of  Mr.  Blunt  and  Lord  Cromer,  made  a  valiant  attempt  to  reform 
the  Azhar  and  to  modernise  the  exegesis  of  the  Koran.  He 
knew  French,  and  even  translated  Herbert  Silencer.  He  has 
left  lay  disciples  behind  him,  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  he 
founded  a  school  of  theological  thought.  He  was,  there  is  little 
doubt,  in  his  own  inner  convictions  an  agnostic.  Bigots  and 
free-thinkers  alike  dismissed  his  liberal  opinions  by  pointing  out 
that  he  did  not  observe  the  fast  of  Bamadan. 

Hitherto  the  Moslem  “modernists”  in  Egypt  and  India  have 
worked  in  isolation.  It  has  been  reserved  for  a  Russian  layman, 
Ismail  Bey  Gasprinsky,  to  take  the  first  steps  towards  creating 
a  world-wide  organisation.  He  has  been  for  many  years  the 
editor  of  a  successful  newspaper,  the  “  Terjuman,”  published  in 
the  Turkish  language  in  Russia,  which  had  a  large  circulation 
even  in  Turkey  until  the  Sultan  stopped  its  importation.  A 
Liberal  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion,  his  influence  helps  to 
explain  why  it  is  that  the  Moslems  of  Russia  have  thrown  in 
their  lot  with  the  Constitutional  Democrats.  He  has  done  much 
in  Russia  for  the  education  of  his  co-religionists,  including  even 
the  women  and  the  priestly  caste.  Convinced  that  the  Pan- 
Islamism  of  Constantinople  is  a  reactionary  movement  as 
dangerous  for  religion  as  it  is  for  liberty,  he  turned  rather  to 
Egypt  than  to  Turkey  for  support.  His  aim  is  to  organise  a 
Pan-Islamism  which  shall  be  tolerant  and  progressive,  and  the 
method  which  he  has  chosen  is  the  summoning  of  a  congress, 
which  is  to  assemble  in  Cairo  during  the  coming  autumn.  Cairo 
presents  two  advantages.  Free  speech  is  possible,  and  the  city, 
so  long  the  residence  of  the  Caliphs  and  the  seat  of  the  Azhar, 
still  ranks  as  one  of  the  sacred  places  of  Islam.  Ismail  Bey 
Gasprinsky  is  a  man  of  something  more  than  middle  age,  simple, 
modest,  yet  dignified  in  his  demeanour,  quiet  and  unimpressive 
when  he  talks  on  general  topics,  but  capable  of  an  almost 
dangerous  fire  when  he  approaches  his  master-idea — a  man, 
clearly,  who  lives  wholly  for  his  reforms,  and  serves,  with  a 
gentle  and  hardly  conscious  courage,  his  self-less  and  disinterested 
idealism.  His  own  point  of  view  on  such  questions  as  the  position 
of  women  is  Russian  rather  than  Oriental.  He  was  full  of  praise 
for  some  Moslem  country-women  of  his  own  who  have  boldly 
pursued  their  medical  studies  in  the  Russian  universities ;  but  he 
was  human  enough  to  laugh  at  the  droll  cunning  of  some  Moslem 
deputies  in  the  Second  Duma,  who  supported  woman’s  suffrage 
VOL.  LXXXIV.  N.S.  K  K 
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because  they  realised  that  their  well-drilled  wives  will  simply 
duplicate  their  husbands’  votes.  In  religious  matters  1  have 
never  met  a  man  of  wider  tolerance.  Ho  is  even  prepared  to 
invite  the  Persian  Babis  to  his  Congress. 

The  point  of  departure  of  Ihe  new  movement  is  rather  social 
and  economic  than  dogmatic.  Ismail  Bey  Gasprinsky  starts  from 
the  fact  that  the  Mohamedan  world  is  plainly  receding  and 
decaying  before  the  advance  of  Western  civilisation.  The 
Congress  will  be  invited  to  diagnose  the  causes  of  this  long  decay 
and  prescribe  the  remedies.  If  it  answers  his  wishes,  it  will, 

I  fancy,  proclaim  a  st'ries  of  pidnciples  which  would  serve  as  a 
basis,  not  indeed  for  a  religious  “  reformation”  in  the  Protestant 
sense  of  the  word,  but  certainly  foi-  a  social  renovation. 
Science,  it  will  doubtless  argue,  is  not  hostile  to  religion,  and 
therefore  a  good  Mohamedan,  even  when  he  is  a  theologian,  need 
not  fear  a  Western  education.  The  Koran,  it  may  venture  to 
suggest,  is  a  historical  document  addressed  primarily  to  the  Arabs 
of  the  seventh  century,  and  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
its  teaching  about  the  unity  of  God,  which  is  fundamental  and 
eternal,  and  its  legislation,  which  is  no  longer  applicable  to 
modern  conditions.  Incidentally  a  doctrine  of  complete  tolerance 
can  be  founded  on  such  a  method  of  exegesis.  Another  subject 
which  may  perhaps  bo  raised  is  the  projniety  of  using  Arabic, 
the  Latin  of  Islam,  as  the  language  of  prayer  in  countries  where 
Arabic  is  not  the  vernacular.  Possibly  the  Congress  may  suggest 
restrictions  on  the  freXHlom  of  divorce  which  Islam  at  ju'esent 
allows.  It  will  doubtless  advocate  the  education  of  women,  but 
it  is  not  likely  at  its  lii'st  meetings  to  approach  a  sid)ject  so 
contentious  as  their  seclusion.  For  my  ]>art,  I  doubt  whether 
^lahomet  has  really  much  more  influenct'  in  locking  the  doors  of 
the  harem  than  has  St.  Paul  in  delaying  w'oman’s  suffrage.  It 
is  the  middle  and  upper  classes  alone  which  maintain  this  custom 
in  Egypt,  and  they  on  the  whole  are  agnostic.  The 
Mohamedan  home  rests  indeed  on  a  crude  sex-egoism.  For  every 
five  marriages  in  Egypt  there  are  four  divorces.  It  is  not  so 
much  religion  as  a  primitive  sense  of  property  in  women  w'hich 
is  the  real  obstacle  to  change.  But  progress  there  is.  A  very 
able  Egyptian  judge,  the  late  Kassim  Bey  Amin,  wrote  a  brilliant 
book  on  the  emancipation  of  women.  The  demand  for  education 
is  growing,  and  the  age  of  marriage  rising  among  the  educated 
class. 

On  such  straight  lines  of  common  sense  the  Congress  is  likely 
to  work,  and  its  decisions,  while  they  may  lag  behind  the  real 
views  of  its  exceptionally  enlightened  leaders,  will  doubtless 
repi’esent  an  immense  advance  on  the  conventional  standj^oint 
of  Islam.  H.  N.  Brailsbord. 


THE  CRICKET  SEASON  OF  1908. 


The  past  season  has  not  been  interesting  only  on  account  of  the 
charms  of  a  competition  for  the  County  Championship  which  has 
proved  more  close  and  exciting  than  ever  before,  but  because  of 
what  is  generally  known  and  certainly  best  understood  as  the 
triangular  scheme.  This,  in  short,  was  the  suggestion  emanating 
from  South  Africa  that  the  three  Cricket  powers,  England, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  should  play,  every  three  years,  a 
cricket  tournament  of  three  matches  each  against  the  other  in 
the  three  countries.  A  splendid  scheme  on  paper.  But  there 
its  beauties  and  its  possibilities  come  to  an  abrupt  stop — for  the 
simple  and  all-suliicing  reason  that  Australia  and  South  Africa 
cannot  support  two  visiting  teams  during  one  and  the  same  season 
—unless,  of  course,  some  Croesus  came  up  to  the  scratch  to  stand 
the  inevitable  racket.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Air.  Abe  Bailey 
would,  for  the  sake  of  the  sport  of  seeing  three'  teams  fighting 
it  out  on  the  matting  wickets  of  South  Africa,  place  a  considerable 
|X)rtion  of  his  banking  account  at  the  disix)sal  of  the  two  visiting 
teams,  but  that  may  or  may  not  be  so. 

Certain  it  is  that  while  the  South  Africans  hold  that  matting 
wicket  cricket  is  the  fairest  for  both  sides,  Australian  cricketers 
are  of  opinion  that  this  is  not  so.  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  of  matting  as  well  as  of  grass  wickets,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  ‘  ‘  googlie  ’  ’  bowling  must  be  more 
difficult  on  matting  than  on  any  other  kind  of  pitch  once  the 
ijurface  of  the  ball  (as  it  does  on  a  South  African  outfield)  has 
become  rough  and  worn.  I  would  for  this  reason  always  back 
South  Africa  to  beat  all  comers  on  their  own  wickets,  so  long 
as  they  had  good  “googlie  ”  bowlers  at  their  behest.  The  South 
Africans  themselves  know  this  peculiar  attack  to  be  very  deadly 
on  their  matting  wickets,  and  assumed  that  it  would  be  equally 
deadly  on  the  hard,  dry  wickets  of  a  sunny  season  in  this  country. 
In  this  estimation  of  the  powers  of  the  ball  which  turns,  on 
pitching,  the  reverse  way  to  the  apparent  spin  imparted  to  it  by 
the  bowler,  they  were  wrong.  And  for  this  reason  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  in  a  dry  Australian  year  they  would 
beat  Australia  in  Australia.  Their  batting,  which  I  know  never 
showed  its  real  worth  on  our  wickets  in  1907,  does  not  seem 
powerful  enough  to  go  successfully  through  such  an  ordeal,  but 
1  daresay  it  is  really  much  stronger  than  most  of  us  credit  it 
with  being. 
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Tlie  suggestion  with  regard  to  this  triangular  scheme  was  timed 
to  apxjear  just  when  everyone  is  talking  cricket  again,  viz.,  at 
the  County  Secretaries’  Meeting  at  Lord’s,  which  is  annually 
held  in  December.  Whether  most  county  officials  knew  what 
was  in  the  air  I  cannot  say,  but  assuming  that  they  did  not,  and 
going  by  what  had  gone  before,  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  likely 
that  the  question  of  an  Australian  team  visiting  England  in 
1909  would  have  been  seriously  discussed  last  December  at  Lord’s 
if  even  only  in  an  unofficial  way.  Though  no  direct  invitation 
to  the  Australians  to  come  in  1909  had  been  sent,  it  was  rather 
generally  understood  that  having  been  put  off  their  visit  which 
was  due  in  1908  owing  to  the  South  African  visit  of  1907,  the 
Australians  would  surely  be  invited  in  1909. 

Thus,  those  responsible  for  the  management  of  these  things 
must  have  seen,  directly  the  Triangular  Scheme  was  mooted 
seriously,  that  the  first  thing  to  get  was,  not  the  expression  of 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  counties  that  there  should  be  a 
triangular  contest,  but  a  promise  of  the  support  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Australian  cricket  authorities.  This  was  not  done.  It 
was  useless  for  the  authorities  of  county  cricket  to  decide  that 
they  approved  of  the  scheme  until  it  was  certain  that  the  three 
proposed  parties  to  that  scheme,  especially  Australia,  wanted  the 
tournament. 

As  old  and  powerful  cricket  antagonists,  Australia  needed 
that  much  consideration.  It  was  their  due.  They  had  not  then 
regained  the  cricket  supremacy  of  the  world,  but  later  on  they 
did  this,  and  that,  of  course,  strengthened  their  position  in  the 
matter. 

At  the  same  time  a  good  deal  of  hysterical  nonsense — of  which 
in  sport  and  games  we  often  get  too  much — was  written  about 
the  alleged  slight  put  upon  the  Australians.  There  was  no 
slight  implied  or  intended  that  any  reasonable  being  could  see. 
And  I  am  sure  that  none  of  the  Australian  players  thought  there 
was.  All  the  same,  they  refused  to  bo  a  party  to  the  scheme, 
and  said  so  very  bluntly,  giving  no  reason  for  their  refusal. 
This  silence  on  their  part  was  open  to  but  one  construction, 
and  a  great  many  people  w’ere  not  slow  to  put  that  construction 
upon  it.  This  naturally  placed  the  Australians  in  rather  a  bad 
light.  But  while  most  people  thought  they  would  not  join  in  a 
sporting  affair — by  now  reduced  to  a  tentative  matter  for  one 
year  only — because  the  prospect  did  not  offer  them  as  much 
money  as  the  members  of  previous  teams  had  made  in  England, 
there  was  one  particularly  absurd  suggestion  which  I  can  only 
ascribe  to  the  cricket  ignorance  of  the  South  African  corre¬ 
spondent  of  a  London  daily.  It  was  that  the  Australians  are 
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afraid  to  meet  the  South  Africans.  Any  schoolboy  can  tell  us 
that  fear  of  anything  in  the  world  of  cricket  has  never  entered 
into  the  calculations  of  Australian  cricketers,  and  the  suggestion 
was  quite  unworthy  of  the  sjxirting  country  whence  it  emanated. 
When,  however,  people  do  not  give  a  reason  at  all,  even  a  bad 
one,  for  refraining  from  doing  a  thing  which  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  they  should  not  do,  then  they,  and  their  supporters, 
must  not  be  surprised  if  other  people  substitute  a  disagreeable 
reason  for  one  which  may  be  really  quite  a  good  one.  It  is  the 
way  of  the  world,  however  unfortunate  it  may  be. 

The  position  of  the  Australians  was  not  improved  when  it 
became  known  that  they  adhered  to  their  refusal  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  someone  had  offered  to  make  good  to  them  any 
loss  they  might  incur.  Only  a  wet  summer  could  make  the 
tournament  a  financial  failure,  and  with  that  thus  guarded 
against  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Australians  taking  part 
ill  w'hat  would  certainly  have  been  a  sporting  affair  of  the  very 
deepest  interest  to  cricket  lovers.  I  allude  now  to  the  tourna¬ 
ment  for  one  year  only,  not  to  the  whole  Triangular  Scheme. 
Possibly  a  badly-worded  ultimatum  early  in  July  from  the 
M.C.C.  to  the  effect  that  “  if  you  don’t  join  in  the  triangular 
tournament  w'e  don’t  want  to  see  either  of  you”  made  the 
Australians  more  opposed  to  the  meeting  than  they  were 
originally,  and  if  this  is  so  it  is  not  surprising.  Such  a  cable 
ought  never  to  have  been  sent.  Couched  in  conciliatory  language 
it  is  surely  more  likely  Australia  would  have  reconsidered  the 
position  and  have  come.  Something  of  this  kind  : — ‘‘  The 
counties  sincerely  regret  the  decision  of  Australia  not  to  be  a 
party  to  the  proposed  triangular  tournament,  but  hope  that  in 
the  interest  of  sport  they  will  reconsider  the  decision,  and  that 
in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  first-class  counties, 
and  the  desire  of  South  Africa  to  meet  them  on  neutral  ground, 
Australia,  as  holder  of  the  cricket  championship  of  the  world, 
wall  make  a  special  effort  to  come,”  w^ould  probably  have  suited 
the  case  better. 

On  top  of  the  either-both-or-neither  cablegram  came  tw'o 
letters  to  the  Times  from  Messrs.  F.  S.  Jackson  and  G.  L. 
Jessop.  The  gist  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  letter,  which,  I  am  told,  w^as 
at  once  cabled  to  Australia,  would  in  itself  have  sufficed  to 
prevent  the  Australians  coming  had  they,  on  receipt  thereof, 
been  wavering.  Both  letters  made  the  action  of  our  Advisory 
Board  and  the  M.C.C.  look  foolish,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  such  expressions  of  personal  opinion  from  men  wuth 
the  best  of  all  qualifications  to  express  them  would  have  been 
rather  better  unpublished. 
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These  letters  put  an  end  to  the  brief  and  rather  unhappy 
existence  of  the  Triangular  Scheme,  and  it  only  remains  to  add 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  opjx)sed  it  for  no  particular 
reason  were,  as  is  customary  in  such  cases,  exceedingly  sorry. 

Then  on  July  30th,  the  Advisory  Board  met  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  whether  they  should  wire  Australia,  “  Did  not  quite 
mean  what  we  cabled  last  time.  As  you  won’t  have  Triangular 
Scheme  please  come  on  the  old  lines.”  The  day  before  this 
meeting  Yorkshire,  in  council,  decided  that  they  would  rather 
have  the  Australians  over  in  19] 0.  But  notwithstanding  that 
resolution  the  meeting  decided  to  ask  the  M.C.C.  to  invite  the 
Australians,  and  this  was  accordingly  done  on  July  31st.  A 
provisional  acceptance  was  received  on  August  5th,  and  there 
the  matter  rests  at  the  moment  of  writing.  Among  other  things 
the  Australians,  having  learnt  from  the  experiences  of  the  last 
M.C.C.  team  in  Australia,  ask  that  a  rest  before  and  after  each 
of  the  five  Test  matches  shall  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  their 
agreement  to  come.  As  we  do  not  in  this  country  regard  the 
Test  matches  as  the  rniftoyi  (Veire  of  these  tours,  this  difficulty 
will  have  to  be  overcome.  As  our  counties  invite  the  Australians, 
those  counties  who  are  likely  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  to  give 
the  visitors  the  rest  they  ask  for  may,  not  unnaturally,  demur 
to  the  new  suggestion. 

The  visit  of  the  third  Philadelphian  team  to  England  took 
place  this  year.  Dr.  J.  A.  Lester  was  the  captain  and  probably 
the  best  bat  in  the  team,  while  J.  B.  King  was  again  the  best 
bowler.  A  more  interesting  bowler  to  watch  when  at  work  I 
have  never  seen.  He  is  a  real  schemer,  and  his  attack  does  not 
de|>end  solely  upon  the  success  of  his  wonderfully  fine  swerving 
ball.  He  bowls  the  George  Hirst  swerve  in  on  to  the  batsman, 
bowling  right-handed.  While  A.  E.  Relf,  of  Sussex,  can  bowl 
a  similar  ball,  and  R.  T.  Crawford  and  A.  E.  Lawton  are  also 
exponents  of  the  same  type  of  delivery,  nobody  is  so  good  as  the 
Philadelphian  amateur.  He  w^ould,  if  resident  in  this  country, 
be  chosen  for  the  Gentlemen  if  at  all  in  form.  The  fielding 
powers  of  the  team  varied  considerably,  being  at  times  brilliant 
in  the  extreme,  at  others  below  the  average  of  our  ordinary 
county  teams.  T.  C.  Jordan  is  a  first-class  wicket-keeper,  and 
the  batting  was  invariably  as  brisk  and  lively  as  one  would  expect 
it  to  be  from  players  from  over  the  herring-pond  accustomed  to 
the  dash  and  go  of  baseball.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the 
Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  have  nothing  to  learn  from  us  in  the 
matter  of  playing  a  thoroughly  sporting  game  right  up  to  the 
hilt. 

Form  in  the  three  biggest  matches  of  the  year  was,  excepting 
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in  the  case  of  the  Gentlemen  and  Players  match  at  the  Oval, 
lather  moderate.  Contrary  to  custom,  the  Gentlemen  v.  Players 
match  at  Lord’s  preceded  the  University  match.  Why  this  was 
clone  nobody  seems  to  know,  the  only  reason  I  came  across, 
though  rather  ingenious,  being  scarcely  likely  to  be  the  true  one. 
Tt  was  that  because  form  at  the  Universities  had  been  so  moderate 
(luring  the  past  few  seasons  the  authorities  were  not  this  year 
jinxious  to  see  the  fTniversity  cracks  disport  themselves  befoiv 
they,  the  authorities,  selected  the  Gcmtlernen’s  XI.  !  What 
fxtraordinarv  notions  some  writers  do  jwssess  as  to  the  way  in 
which  teams  are  chosen.  As  it  happcmed,  neither  side  at  Lord’s 
or  the  Oval  was  representative.  There  was  no  valid  excuse  for 
this  at  Lord’s;  but,  as  usual,  several  county  matches  were  set 
for  decision  the  same  day  as  the  Oval  match.  A  good  deal  of 
cheap,  sensational  coj^y  was  extracted  out  of  the  match  at  Lord’s, 
several  of  the  amateurs  being  represented  as  having  been  at 
daggers  drawn,  for  no  particularly  apparent  reason,  and  in  some 
quarters  P.  F.  Warner  was  liberally  abused  for  his  captaincy. 
While  I  do  not  think  he  was  at  his  best  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
subscribe  in  any  degree  to  the  “slating”  which  he  received, 
some  of  it  of  a  most  cruel,  let  alone  ignorant,  character.  I  think 
it  was  a  pity  that  the  M.C.C-.  did  not  invite  either  his  Highness 
the  Jam  Sahib  of  Nawanagar  or  C.  B.  Fry  to  captain  the 
(rcntlemen,  both  of  them  being  senior,  both  as  regards  University 
careers  and  as  Test  match  cricketers,  to  P.  F.  \Vamer.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  ijersonal  record  of  C.  B.  Fry  it  is  little  short  of 
astounding  that  he  has  never  yet  captained  the  Gentlemen  at 
Lord’s.  The  chief  omission  from  the  team  was  that  of  A.  C. 
MacLaren,  who,  in  form  or  not,  is  one  of  the  first  three  choices 
for  a  representative  Gentlemen’s  eleven,  the  other  two  being 
C.  B.  Fry  and  R.  H.  Spooner.  The  selectors  at  the  Oval  saw 
to  it  that  no  such  oversight  marred  their  match,  and  not  only 
invited  MacLaren,  but  asked  him  to  captain  the  side,  which  he 
did  with  all  his  old  unequalled  astuteness,  and  added  the  two 
finest  innings  seen  in  town  up  to  that  period  of  the  season  into 
the  bargain.  The  Players  at  Lord’s  lacked  the  help  of  Hirst, 
who  was  resting  in  view  of  Yorkshire’s  chance  of  the  champion¬ 
ship,  which  his  fine  play  had  helped  so  much  to  bring  within 
that  county’s  reach  once  more.  It  is  open  to  discussion  whether 
players,  if  physically  fit,  should  forgo  a  place  in  the  repre¬ 
sentative  matches  of  the  season  in  order  to  recuperate  for  the 
championship  matches.  The  same  voice  which  says  that 
amateurs  should  not  inquire  too  tenderly  after  expenses  when 
invited  to  play  for  the  Gentlemen  does  not  always  agree  that 
professionals  similarly  invited  should  sacrifice  county  claims. 
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At  Lord’s  the  Players  won  without  being  distressed  in  any 
way.  They  were  delighted  that  Warner  did  not  worry  them 
for  more  than  three  overs  with  the  lobs  of  G.  H.  Simpson- 
Hayward,  an  amateur  who  was  not  invited  to  play  for  his  fielding 
or  batting  ability.  They  were  also  indebted  to  Fielder  for  taking 
advantage  of  a  wicket  which,  whether  over- watered  or  not  at  the 
pavilion  end,  played  very  queerly  indeed  considering  the  weather 
of  the  fortnight  preceding  the  engagement. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  high  time 
the  whole  playing  area  at  Lord’s  was  thoroughly  overhauled. 
As  a  first-class  cricket  ground  it  may  not  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  that  of  Kennington  Oval,  where  good  wickets 
could  be  found  on  several  portions  of  the  outfield,  wickets  fit 
for  first-class  matches  and  perhaps  as  good  as  any  to  be  found 
on  the  actual  wickets  area  at  Lord’s.  On  the  day  of  Gentlemen 
v.  Players  I  walked  over  the  major  portion  of  the  outfield  at 
Lord’s,  and  its  state  was  very  bad  indeed.  Bare  patches  the 
better  part  of  a  yard  square,  and  cracks  galore.  I  have  seen  a 
better  outfield  in  the  hot  weather  on  an  Indian  gymkhana  ground. 

To  return  to  the  big  match  for  a  moment,  C.  B.  Fry  once 
more  proved  what  a  master  batsman,  in  his  own  style,  he  is. 
Very  short  of  practice,  he  was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  match 
who  played  the  bowling.  In  the  second  innings,  just  when 
getting  set,  he  chopped  a  ball  on  to  his  leg-stump,  and  it  was 
left  to  P.  F.  Warner  to  retrieve  that  innings  of  the  Gentlemen. 
He  also  got  out  just  when  he  had  begun  to  show  his  real  form. 
For  the  Players,  Hobbs  played  an  attractive  innings,  but  was 
not  at  his  best ;  Fielder  bowled  very  well ,  combining  direction 
with  length  and  pace  in  an  unusual  degree  for  him,  but  he  is 
not  a  second  Eichardson  or  Lockwood  ;  and  Lilley  again  proved 
himself  facile  princeps  among  wicket-keepers.  On  the  whole,  it 
was  a  moderate  match,  not  up  to  the  traditions  of  this  particular 
contest. 

At  the  Oval,  on  the  other  hand,  some  splendid  cricket  was 
seen.  A.  C.  MacLaren  and  G.  L.  Jessop,  neither  of  whom  was 
playing  at  Lord’s,  were  in  the  team,  which  included  Fry,  Warner, 
Crawford,  N.  A.  Knox — his  first  appearance  of  the  season— 
H.  A.  Gilbert,  the  crack  Oxford  slow  right-hander,  and  C.  C. 
Page,  who  began  the  season  in  such  startling  fashion  at  Lord’s. 
Both  University  captains,  E.  L.  Wright  (Oxford)  and  E.  A. 
Young  (Cambridge)  were  to  have  played,  but  Young  was  injured 
in  the  University  match,  and  Wright  very  generously  gave  up 
his  place  to  Fry.  Young  would  have  kept  wicket,  and  it  was 
to  the  general  disappointment  he  could  not  turn  out,  as  many 
people  wanted  to  see  the  player  who  had  been  given  the  preference 
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over  Humphries  in  Australia.  In  his  stead  was  seen  a  quite 
first-class  performer  in  the  person  of  C.  V.  Staples,  whose  cricket 
in  this  country  had  hitherto  been  identified  with  the  London 
County  eleven.  He  has  played  a  good  deal  in  Melbourne,  and 
possesses  a  residential  qualification  for  Surrey.  The  players  were 
not  so  well  represented  as  at  Lord’s,  the  engagement  of  so  many 
counties  interfering  w'ith  their  chance.  N.  A.  Knox  proved  to 
be  in  his  very  best  form,  and  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
him  keep  such  a  fine  length  for  so  long  a  period.  His  seven 
wickets  for  slightly  over  50  runs  gave  the  professionals  a  very 
short  shrift.  Their  total  of  99  was  headed  by  119  runs,  C.  B. 
Fry  (88)  and  A.  C.  MacLaren  (71)  having  a  glorious  partnership, 
during  which  the  cricket  was  sparkling  and  attractive  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  captious.  At  least,  one  would  imagine  so  had 
not  the  cricket  specialist  on  a  daily  paper  expressed  the  opinion 
in  print  that  MacLaren  is  not  graceful !  Everybody  was  keenly 
disappointed  that  MacLaren  did  not  score  his  first  century  on 
the  Oval.  His  record  on  the  other  Oval  at  Sydney  is  a  very 
different  one. 

The  Players  did  better  in  their  second  innings,  as  was  only 
to  be  expected,  but  the  amateurs  had  no  difficulty  to  win,  his 
Highness  the  Jam  Sahib  playing  well,  and  MacLaren  being  in 
at  the  death  with  three  masterly  strokes  to  the  leg  and  on- 
boundaries  off  good  length  deliveries,  the  ball  in  each  case  being 
hooked  over  the  heads  of  the  in-fieldsmen  and  placed  clear  of 
the  outfields  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  done  by  a  master  hand. 
So  much  for  the  two  big  games  of  the  year. 

The  University  match,  with  some  the  greatest  occasion  of  all, 
was  a  ding-dong  affair  from  the  first  stroke,  when  Young  very 
nearly  pulled  a  short-pitched  ball  straight  into  Bruce’s  hands  at 
short  square-leg,  right  up  to  the  stubborn,  belated,  and  plucky 
finish  by  H.  Teesdale,  with  a  badly  damaged  thumb,  and  C.  E. 
Hatfeild,  who  is  probably  the  most  casual,  inconsequent  player 
of  the  moment.  There  was  not  quite  such  a  huge  throng  of 
onlookers  as  usual,  on  the  first  day  at  all  events,  but  the 
attendance  on  the  second  day,  especially  of  Old  Blues,  was  quite 
up  to  if  not  above  the  average.  Probably  not  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  interest  was  taken  by  one-third  of  the  w’ell- 
dressed  assemblage  in  the  actual  cricket,  and  one  casual  conversa¬ 
tion  in  my  heai’ing  is  too  good  to  miss  here.  Two  ladies  were 
strolling  round,  when  one  said  to  the  other  :  — 

“This  is  my  first  cricket  match!  ’’ 

“  Oh  !  ’’  replied  the  other,  with  a  delightful  note  of  superiority 
in  her  voice,  “it’s  my  second.’’ 

However,  the  play’s  the  thing  for  the  purposes  of  this  article, 
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and  it  must  he  placed  on  record  that  the  better  side  (Oxford) 
won,  and  would  liavo  experienced  very  hard  lines  had  it  lost. 
The  victory  broke  R.  A.  Young’s  (the  Cambridge  captain) 
sequence.  It  was  his  fourth  Inter- ’Varsity  cricket  match,  and 
he  had  been  on  the  winning  side  three  times.  The  game  gave 
cricket  a  wicket-keeper  of  great  promise  in  A.  G.  Pawson,  of 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  those  who  saw  his  neat,  unostenta¬ 
tious  style  cannot  have  wondered  at  Pi.  Ti.  Wright  deposin'; 

]).  R.  Brandt,  the  Old  Harrovian  wicket-keeper  of  1907,  in 
Pawson ’s  favour.  Another  most  promising  youngster  was 
E.  Olivier,  the  E’reshman  from  Repton,  a  right-hand  medium 
fast  bowler,  whose  jx)wers  with  the  ball  may  increase  right  up 
to  Test-match  form.  Ho  has  a  splendid  run-up  to  the  wicket, 
and  the  delivery  of  a  bowler  who  is  going  to  make  a  name  for 
himself.  My  only  doubt  is  on  the  all-important  score  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  not  having  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance 
I  can  offer  no  opinion  as  to  this.  His  batting  and  fielding  were 
such  as  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  he  will  not  be  “  only  a  bowler.” 

H.  A.  Gilbert,  his  Oxford  rival,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  cleverer  bowler,  and  as  he  has  more  methods  than  Olivier 
of  finding  his  way  through  the  batsman’s  defence,  this  may  prove 
to  be  so  in  the  long  run.  I  was  disappointed  with  him  in  this 
particular  match,  the  second  University  match  in  which  he  has 
had  a  fine  chance  of  immortalising  himself.  In  1907  the  wicket 
was  literally  made  for  him,  and  that  of  this  year’s  match  w'as 
never  against  his  success.  G.  N.  Foster  failed  to  maintain  his 
and  the  family  reputation,  being  shockingly  run  out  by  the  Hon. 
C.  N.  Bruce  in  the  first  innings,  and  himself  selecting  the  wrong 
ball  at  which  to  have  a  good  old-fashioned  hit  in  the  second 
innings.  Of  the  twenty-tw’O  batsmen  in  this  game  he  stands  in 
a  class  by  himself,  as  the  records  of  the  game  will  yet  very 
clearly  prove.  J.  N.  Buchanan,  next  year’s  Cambridge  captain, 
suffered  a  similar  fate,  being  run  out  by  his  partner  in  the  first 
innings,  but  a  freely-hit  hundred  in  a  ’Varsity  match  ought  to  he 
his  before  he  goes  down.  The  ability  is  there  plainly  enough. 
Should  circumstances  enable  him  to  play  regularly  next  season 
and  he  was  to  always  go  in  first,  there  is  no  knowing  how  good 
he  might  become.  With  his  ability  he  is  built  on  lines  which 
spell  success  in  batting.  Probably  the  best  batting  w-as  shown 
by  the  two  captains  in  their  different  styles,  Wright  playing 
freely.  Young  with  rather  unnecessary  restraint.  C.  S.  Hurst 
succeeded  twice  in  the  style  of  that  best  of  all  batsmen — he  who 
makes  runs  wdien  they  are  most  wanted — and  the  Hon.  C.  N. 
Bruce  also  got  runs,  but  Wright’s  batting  w'as  the  best  of  all. 
While  form  in  the  game  was  on  the  whole  rather  moderate,  the 
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game  did  not  lack  incident  or  interest,  for  all  that  it  fell  rather 
below  the  average  from  a  strictly  cricket  point  of  view.  Those  who 
watched  its  va  et  vient  carefully  will  probably  never  forget  w'hat 
looked  very  like  a  struggle  for  the  catch-as-catch-can  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  two  Universities  between  the  Cambridge  captain  and 
the  Oxford  wicket-keeper.  Neither  appeared  to  recollect  for  the 
moment  that  a  batsman  may  only  be  caught  out  off  a  “  live  ’  ’ 
ball. 

During  the  past  season  there  were  two  interesting  personal 
celebrations.  W.  (1  Urace  attained  the  age  of  sixty  on  July 
18th,  a  birthday  party  being  held  in  his  honour  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Lowndes  at  The  Bury,  Chesham ;  and  on  July  14th 
occurred  the  presentation  of  the  testimonial,  subscribed  to  by 
friends  and  cricketers  all  over  the  world,  to  Lord  Hawke,  to 
commemorate  his  twenty-five  years  of  captaincy  of  the  Yorkshire 
team.  This  was  at  Leeds  on  the  second  day  of  the  Notts  match, 
the  Earl  of  Wharncliffe  presiding.  If  Yorkshire  regain  the 
County  Cham])ionship  it  wMll  be  a  triumph  over  numerous  difti- 
cnlties  upon  which  his  countless  friends  and  admirers  all  the 
world  over  will  ix'adily  congratulate  Lord  Hawke. 

The  struggle  for  the  championship  in  county  cricket  was  from 
the  first  exceedingly  interesting.  Last  year’s  champions,  Notts, 
are  quite  out  of  it,  and  never  looked  seriously  to  be  in  it. 
Yorkshire,  not  without  a  fair  amount  of  luck,  have  succeeded  in 
maintaining  an  unbeaten  certificate  up  to  the  first  week  in 
August,  w’hich  makes  the  honour  practically  a  certainty  for  them. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  any  side  unbeaten  at  the  end  of  July  to 
lose  the  first  place  during  the  course  of  four  weeks’  play. 
Allowance  of  a  very  generous  description  must  be  made  for  their 
misfortune  in  Haigh  having  the  most  important  finger  of  his 
bowling  hand  broken  in  the  first  of  the  two  matches  with 
Lancashire.  This  kept  him  out  of  several  games,  but  it  is 
possible  that  as  most  of  these  were  played  on  hard  wickets  the 
loss  was  actually  not  so  great  as  it  is  on  paper.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  bowler  in  England  on  soft  or  difficult  wickets.  Yorkshire 
had  several  very  near  shaves  in  maintaining  their  undefeated 
record.  They  had  none  the  better  of  their  Essex  (at  Leyton), 
Middlesex  (at  Lord’s),  Warwickshire  (in  Y^orkshire),  and 
Worcester  (at  Worcester)  matches.  A  leg-before-wicket  decision 
given  in  Hirst’s  favour  directly  after  he  went  in  at  Leyton 
had  a  great  bearing  on  the  drawn  result,  while  Essex  managt'd 
to  miss  the  two  important  catches  that  mattered  most  of  all, 
or  they  must  have  won  with  some  ease.  Middlesex  w'ere  only 
just  beaten,  and  had  any  other  bowler  given  Field  ordinary 
support  Warwickshire  w'ould  have  won.  A  tremendous  piece  of 
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bowling  by  Hirst,  than  which  nothing  finer  was  seen  the  whole 
season,  pulled  off  the  Worcestershire  match.  All  the  old  ability 
to  fight  a  losing  game  for  which  Yorkshire  teams  have  for  so 
long  been  famous  was  constantly  in  evidence,  and  as  usual  of  a 
side  w^hich  contained  such  popular  men  as  Lord  Hawke,  Hirst, 
and  Rhodes,  the  Yorkshire  team  was  keenly  follow’ed  and 
appreciated  wherever  it  went.  To  say  that  the  eleven  is  as  good 
as  Yorkshire  champion  teams  of  the  past  is  greatly  to  flatter  it 
and  to  talk  nonsense  at  the  same  time,  but  it  has  served  its 
purpose.  Of  the  new  men  in  the  eleven  Newstead  was  most 
prominent. 

Surrey  began  the  season  with  the  bad  luck  of  being  deprived  of 
its  captain,  H.  D.  G.  Leveson-Gower,  owing  to  a  badly  injured 
thumb.  As  he  is  probably  the  best  captain  now  playing  the  loss 
may  better  be  gauged.  Surrey  deserved  to  lose  the  first  Yorkshire 
match  on  a  wet  wicket  at  Leeds  for  playing  the  wrong  game 
at  the  beginning  of  the  match  while  the  wicket  was  still  too 
soft  to  give  the  bowlers  much  help.  Again,  the  eleven  deserved 
to  lose  at  Blackheath  against  Kent  for  bad  batting  on  a  good 
wicket.  But  on  this  occasion  the  Fates  were  not  kind.  E.  W. 
Dillon,  who  made  97  runs  in  the  second  innings,  and  largely 
served  to  ram  home  the  advantage  gained  by  Kent  owing  to 
Surrey’s  bad  batting,  had  his  off-stump  hit  before  he  had  scored 
by  a  ball  from  a  fast  bowder  without  the  bails  being  disturbed, 
and  Marsham,  who  also  made  a  fine  score,  was  missed  when  ho 
had  scored  only  3.  The  arrangement  of  Surrey’s  field — Leveson- 
Gow'er  was  not  playing — and  the  management  of  their  bowling 
was  also  open  to  question  on  the  same  occasion.  At  full  strength 
they  were  probably  the  best  eleven  in  the  competition,  but  for 
occasional  unaccountable  lapses.  Kent  did  not  promise  very  well 
at  first,  and  had  a  lot  of  bad  luck  with  their  bowlers-in-chief, 
Blythe  and  Fielder,  breaking  down  now  and  again.  K.  L. 
Hutchings  was  inconsistent,  and  Seymour  off  colour.  Against 
this  C.  H.  B.  Marsham  was  in  great  form,  and  Hardinge  made 
a  big  step  forward.  Fairservice,  who  is  not  far  from  being  a 
great  bowler  when  the  wicket  helps,  and  is  one  of  the  few  of  our 
bowlers  who  can  take  advantage  of  such  an  opjxirtunity ,  did  some 
good  things,  and  clearly  enough  w^on  the  Gloucestershire  match 
for  Kent  at  the  end  of  July  by  a  spirited  innings  of  50  and 
some  excellent  bowling.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  Woolley’s 
remarkable  analysis  of  five  wickets  for  19  at  Blackheath  in  the 
second  innings  of  Surrey.  This  left-hander  did  so  well  with 
the  bat  that  he  should  find  his  way  into  a  Test  match  if  his 
fielding  is  up  to  it. 

Middlesex  had  as  usual  a  side  the  strength  of  which  varied 
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throughout  tho  suason.  Whenovor  B.  J.  T.  Bosanquet,  L.  J. 
Mouu,  and  1\  F  Warner  were  playing,  they  were  always  likely 
to  beat  any  other  side  in  the  competition  ;  but  these  three, 
especially  Bosanquet,  were  rarely  able  to  play  at  the  same  time. 
Gregor  MacGregor  dropped  out  of  cricket  entirely  for  the  season , 
and  G.  W.  Beldam  was  also  unable  to  play. 

The  experiment  of  beginning  county  matches  on  a  Saturday 
was  tried  twice,  viz.,  by  Leicestershire  with  Warwickshire  at 
Leicester,  and  by  Lancashire  at  Old  Tratt'ord  with  Yorkshire  on 
the  Saturday  before  August  Bank  Holiday.  While  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  idea  on  both  sides,  1  fancy  the 
authorities  are  not  so  enamoured  of  it  as  to  give  it  an  extended 
trial.  One  or  two  neighbouring  counties  may  make  the  attempt 
next  season,  but  this  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  A 
match  becomes  rather  disjointed  with  a  blank  day  intervening, 
and  there  is  no  particular  reason  why,  if  the  thing  succeeds  in 
Australia,  it  should,  under  dilferent  conditions,  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  season  was  tho  tine  form  of  the 
Repton  School  Eleven.  It  is  unlikely  that  even  a  school  which 
sent  forth  such  cricketers  as  the  family  of  Fords,  L.  C.  H.  and 
R.  C.  N.  Palairot,  C.  B.  Fry,  and  J.  N.  Crawford,  not  to 
mention  many  another  fine  player,  over  had  such  an  eleven  as 
it  possessed  this  year.  H.  T.  Altham  was  the  captain,  and  the 
first  time  he  played  for  Surrey’s  second  eleven  he  made  136. 
On  the  same  Monday  two  other  members  of  his  team,  K.  Sale 
and  W.  T.  Gresswell,  were  tried  for  the  first  time  in  first-class 
cricket  for  Derbyshire  and  Somersetshire  respectively,  and  were 
not  found  wanting.  Sale  is  a  left-handed  batsman,  and  Gresswell 
a  slow  right-arm  bowler.  A  very  strong  team  of  Quidnuncs  was 
taken  down  to  Repton  by  R.  A.  Young,  the  eleven  including 
six  Blues.  It  can  truthfully  be  recorded  that  the  visiting  team 
had  a  very  poor  time  of  it.  Whether  the  members  of  this  School 
Eleven  are  individually  really  good  players  or  only  splendidly 
fitting  parts  of  a  good  machine,  the  future  alone  will  tell  us. 

Very  few  new  men  came  into  notoriety  this  year,  while  several 
of  the  old  did  little  to  enhance  their  reputations.  The  man 
most  talked  of,  perhaps,  was  Newstead,  of  Yorkshire,  a  fast 
medium  right-handed  good  length  bowler  and  fair  batsman ,  whose 
success  was  no  surprise  to  good  judges  in  the  M.C.C.,  with  whom 
in  club  matches  he  had  played  a  good  deal  for  the  past  few 
seasons.  He  always  kept  a  fine  length,  and  was  therefore 
invariably  difficult  to  score  from,  owing  his  wickets  largely  to 
the  batsmen’s  rashness.  Length,  as  usual,  proved  the  master 
in  the  end.  Lancashire  produced  a  new  all-rounder,  Whitehead 
by  name,  who  was  promptly  no-balled  for  illegal  delivery. 
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T.  Brown  being  the  umpire  wlio  was  not  satisfied  with  the  fairness 
of  his  action.  Opinions  always  will  dilfer  on  this  i)oiiit,  but  it 
is  only  fair  to  Brown  to  add  that  (WeryoiK'  thouglit  his  action  in 
no-balling  Whitehead  perfectly  honest,  and  that  subsequent  to 
that  action  on  Brown's  part,  Whitehead’s  bowling  ceased  to  be 
so  effective  as  it  had  promised  to  be  in  tlu'.  match  in  wdiich  he 
was  no-balled.  A  bowler  knows  very  well  which  particular 
delivery  it  is  that  is  questioned,  and  after  liaving  once  been 
“  called"  it  is  highly  probable  that  for  the  next  few  matches,  at 
any  rate,  he  will  not  try  to  bowl  that  particular  ball.  Opinions 
formed  after  the  match  in  which  a  given  bowler  was  pulled  up 
short  are  therefore  of  very  little  use,  unless  it  is  a  genuine  case 
of  his  whole  action  being  illegal.  While  commenting  on  this 
subject  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  never  before,  iKuhaps,  has  our 
first-class  cricket  been  so  entirely  free  from  the  illegal  delivery 
evil  which  some  years  ago  actually  threatened  to  ruin  it.  In 
1900  the  county  cajitaius  at  Lord’s  in  solemn  conclave  wrote 
dowm  eight  or  ten  names  of  bowlers  whose  action  they  considered 
illegal,  and  a  few  more  who  were  to  be  warned  to  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  If  our  county  captains  met  round  a 
table  to-day  1  question  whetJier  they  could  name  five  bowlers 
suspected  of  an  occasional  illegal  delivery. 

Fielding,  which  has  never  deteriorated  in  itself  to  half  such  a 
degree  as  the  grumblers  in  nicent  years  have  tried  to  establish 
as  a  fact,  has  on  the  wdiole  been  very  good.  The  real  trouble 
of  recent  years  lias  been  the  increase  in  buildings  and  dark¬ 
looking  grand  stands  round  our  playing  areas.  These  make  a 
good  sight  of  the  ball  almost  im^xissible  in  just  those  positions 
w'here  it  is  most  needed,  i.e.,  in  the  slips.  Most  catches  are 
offered  in  the  slips ;  most  catches  are  dropped  there.  This  has 
been  so  since  the  game  began.  It  will  be  so  until  the  last  ball 
is  bowled. 

Grand-stands,  especially  those  with  anything  like  an  awning 
in  front,  help  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  clubs  owning  them 
in  two  ways  :  by  the  prices  paid  for  the  seats  they  contain,  and 
by  the  number  of  catches  they  assist  in  causing  fieldsmen  to 
miss — thus  prolonging  matches.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
on  bright,  sunny  days  the  ball  must  be  seen  all  the  more  clearly. 
Not  so  by  the  fieldsmen  in  the  slips  when  they  are  facing  these 
stands.  For  the  brighter  the  sun  the  blacker  the  shadow  under 
the  awning — and  the  average  cricket  ball  does  not  remain  red, 
and  therefore  more  quickly  visible,  for  long. 

In  coming  to  the  conclusion  of  this  pa[X!r  I  feel  bound  to 
state  that  exigencies  of  publication  insist  that  it  shall  be  written 
while  the  season  is  still  flourishing,  though  dying  hardily. 
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Voiksiiiic  liave  yet  to  play  their  return  matches  with  Middlesex, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex;  Kent  have  still  to  meet  Surrey  at  the  Oval, 
Essex  at  iicyton,  and  Middlesex  at  Lonl's ;  while  Middlesex  have 
to  visit  the  Oval.  In  these  seven  matches  much  may  happen. 

I  do  not  sec  how  Yorkshire  at  this  stage  of  the  season  are  to  be 
deprived  of  their  position,  though  such  a  deprivation  is  quite 
possible  on  paper.  As  a  i)urely  personal  opinion  I  may  say  that 
I  consider  Kent  the  host  team  of  the  year,  with  Sussex — with 
the  .lam  Sahib  and  C.  B.  Fry  playing — bracketed  second  equal 
with  Surrey,  then  Yorkshire,  Middlesex,  and  Worcestershire 
next.  A’ot  a  single  player  J  have  met  who  has  played  against 
Yorkshire  regards  them  as  the  best  team  of  the  season,  and  such 
absolute  unanimity  must  be;  respected,  wrong  though  the  oiiinion 
it  implies  may  be.  At  the  same  time  the  idea  is  very  general 
ill  cricket  circles  that  the  season  has  been  rather  a  moderate* 
one  on  the  whole.  Several  facts  might  be  marshalled  to  prove 
this,  but  the  sight  of  Hayward  striving  so  late  as  June  30th 
to  score  his  thousandth  run,  while  so  late  as  the  morning  of 
August  Bank  Holida}^  only  fifteen  others  had  followed  his 
example,  and  takers  of  100  wickets  numbered  only  eight  on  the 
same  date,  must  suffice.  Tall  scoring  and  the  taking  of  a  large 
number  of  wickets  must  of  necessity  be  taken  as  weathercocks 
to  the  form  of  a  season  as  a  whole,  to  however  pernicious  a 
pitch  the  making  and  breaking  of  records  may  have  been 
carried. 


E,  H.  D.  Sewell. 


THE  GOOD  MOMENT. 


Here  are  the  heights  and  spaces — here,  in  view 
Of  love  and  death,  the  silence  and  the  sky. 

We  are  content  to  put  contentment  by 
And  work  our  sad  salvation  out  anew  : 

Here  all  mean  ways  of  living,  all  untrue 
Measures  of  life,  are  done  with — you  and  I 
Can  gauge  our  deeds  by  God’s  eternity. 

And  find  the  right  a  simple  thing  to  do.. 

But  when  the  uplifting  moment  passes — when 
The  pitiful  happenings  of  every  day 
Encompass  us,  and  windy  words  of  men, 

Will  not  the  years  beset,  perhaps  betray? 

— Now,  ’tis  not  hard  to  plan  the  perfect  way; 
Will  it  be  easy  to  walk  in  it  then? 


Gerald  Gould. 


ENGLISH  RAILWAYS  AND  SUMMER  HOLIDAYS. 


A  GOOD  deal  of  unreasonable  criticism  may  usually  be  heard  while 
a  business  firm  is  in  course  of  realising  that  some  familiar  source 
of  revenue  has  come  to  an  end,  and  that  it  must  look  out  for 
another.  Numerous  English  railways,  for  instance,  have  admitted 
this  year  a  serious  falling  off  in  passengers  and  earnings ;  a  long 
catalogue  of  such  decreases  would  not  be  interesting,  especially  as 
the  yearly  reports  will  be  within  the  memory  of  anyone  interested 
in  the  subject,  but  it  may  be  recalled  that  at  a  recent  general  meeting 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  announced  a 
decrease  of  over  6,000,000  passengers,  and  one  or  two  other  com¬ 
panies  show  hardly  less  startling  figures.  The  suburban  trafi&c, 
which  accounts  for  a  large  portion  of  this  decrease,  is,  we  may  take 
it.  irrecoverable  under  present  conditions ;  and  the  railway  managers, 
however  unwilling  to  listen  to  criticism  and  ready  to  allege  that  they 
know  their  own  business  best,  are  paid  to  do  it,  and  mean  to  do  it 
without  uninvited  help,  really  might  take  a  little  friendly  advice  just 
now  as  to  improvements  and  new  sources  of  revenue. 

English  railways  are  not,  in  spite  of  some  wrathful  assertions  to 
the  contrary,  much  behind  those  of  France  in  the  matter  of  comfort-, 
speed,  punctuality,  and  enterprise.  In  fact,  exceptional  trains,  such 
as  the  North-Western,  Great  Northern,  and  Midland  expresses  to 
Edinburgh,  the  “  Cornish  Riviera  ”  express  on  the  Great  Western, 
the  (summer)  “  Norfolk  Coast  ”  express  of  the  Great  Eastern,  and 
the  Sunday  “  Pullman  Limited  ”  to  Brighton,  are  quite  equal  in  the 
matter  of  speed  and  comfort  to  the  Mediterranean  expresses  on  the 
Paris-Iiyons-lMediterranean  Railway  or  the  Sud  Express  to  Biarritz 
and  Madrid. 

Personally  I  am  one  of  those  people  who  find  real  rest  and  pleasure 
in  a  long  railway  journey.  I  take  my  place  in  the  Marseilles  rapide 
at  the  Gare  de  Lyon,  or  in  the  Scotch  express  at  Euston,  with  a 
book  of  travels,  a  novel,  a  monthly  review,  and  four  newspapers, 
prepared  to  enjoy  every  minute  of  the  next  eight  or  ten  hours. 
Every  stopping  place  is  interesting,  whether  it  is  Crewe  Junction 
or  Dijon ;  no  one  can  telephone  to  you ;  the  dullest  person  could  not 
look  out  of  the  window  for  ten  minutes  without  being  charmed  or 
amused  by  something, — a  sunset  over  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  an  old 
English  Cathedral,  a  bank  of  spring  flowers,  or  a  lengthy  series  of 
sailors’  street-fights  in  Marseilles;  and  a  man  must  be  a  very  sickly 
or  hypochondriacal  person  who  is  seriously  affected  by  the  noise  or 
vibration  of  a  modern  French,  English,  or  Italian  express.  I  should 
be  a  lenient  critic  of  railway  mismanagement  except  in  so  far  as 
falling  dividends  suggest  the  possibility  of  discomfort.  In  this  article, 
however,  I  want  chiefly  to  suggest  a  new  source  of  revenue  to  the 
railway  companies. 
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To  speak  of  the  English  coasts  as  a  “  new  ”  source  of  railway 
revenue  sounds  as  if  one’s  facts  were  wrong  somewhere,  but  that  is 
not  so.  Several  English  railways  are  vaguely  aware  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  people  want  to  get  to  the  sea,  and  to  stay  there 
for  varying  periods  of  time.  Therefore  they  provide  trains  to  take 
them,  treating  such  trains  and  their  passengers  as  the  business¬ 
like  policeman  treats  a  costei’monger’s  donkey-cart,  laden  with 
TIampstead-bound  passengers,  which  is  wending  its  way  among  the 
traffic  opposite  the  Mansion  House.  The  idea  of  its  mattering  to 
any  sane  person  whether  the  cart  is  comfortable  or  not,  the  donkey 
slow  or  otherwise,  whether  the  whole  conveyance  arrives  at  Hamp¬ 
stead  in  one  hour  or  two  or  three,  and  w'hether  the  costermonger 
and  his  party  find  the  delights  of  Hampstead  Heath  to  their  taste 
or  not,  is  one  which  never  enters  the  policeman’s  head.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  railway  indifference,  but  the  immense 
majority  of  lines  have  no  concern  with  the  passenger  traffic  of  their  1 
coast  towns  except  to  dispatch  so  many  thousand  tourists  there  on 
certain  holidays,  leave  them  there  for  a  few  hours  or  days  to  amuse 
themselves  if  they  please  and  if  they  can,  and  then  bring  them  home. 
The  wffiole  business  is  a  chaos  of  dirt,  discomfort,  unpunctuality,  and  | 
bad  temper.  For  various  reasons,  chiefly  financial,  people  have  j 
patronised  England  again  this  year,  as  last  year,  for  their  summer 
holidays  instead  of  going  abroad,  and  have  enjoyed  their  holiday  on 
the  whole  quite  as  much  as  the  usual  month  in  Switzerland  or  Brit¬ 
tany.  But  that  train  is  a  dreadful  part  of  it.  One  cannot,  of  course, 
talk  much  about  the  discomforts  of  a  journey  which  only  lasts  three  or 
four  hours.  Tf  I  travel  down  to  Ramsgate  in  a  first-class  carriage  with 
eleven  other  people,  ten  of  whom  are  third-class  passengers  and  one 
of  whom  plays  the  concertina — the  suggestion  is  not  imaginary,  but  j 
a  horrid  reminiscence — I  would  make  no  unreasonable  fuss  if  the  ! 
train  ran  reasonably  up  to  time;  and  even  as  regards  unpunctuality 
I  would  be  politely  tolerant  if  there  were  reasonable  excuse  for  it. 
One  knows  that  in  the  ill-constructed  termini  of  English  railways  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  the  trains  away  from  or  into  the  station, 
and  that  a  little  extra  holiday  or  race  traffic  will  reduce  the  whole 
staff  of  the  station  to  helpless  wrathful  confusion. 

But  unpunctuality  does  not  begin  and  end  at  the  terminus.  I  am 
a  very  frequent  passenger,  for  instance,  to  the  seaside  places  on  the 
South-Eastern  and  Brighton-and-South-Coast  lines,  and  I  can  make 
a  train  arrive  at  its  destination  only  five  minutes  late  which  is  rarely 
less  than  twenty  minutes  late  on  other  days.  One  afternoon  this  | 
train  will  stop  four  minutes,  and  sometimes  five,  at  each  of  half  a  ! 
dozen  stations,  while  a  solitary  porter  leisurely  rolls  out  milk  cans,  I 
the  guard  talks  over  the  contents  of  a  letter  with  another  porter,  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  time  the  station-master  strolls  in  from 
the  neighbouring  public  house,  and  tells  the  guard  one  or  two  funny 
stories  which  he  has  just  heard  there.  When  I  want  to  arrive 
punctually  I  mention  the  fact  somewhat  emphatically  to  the  giiard 
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at  my  starting  point,  give  him  a  shilling,  and  lean  ostentatiously  out 
of  the  window  at  each  stopping-place  with  a  pencil  and  piece  of 
paper,  taking  elaborate  notes  of  the  proceedings.  It  is  a  trick  which 
never  fails  in  its  effect.  The  milk  cans  come  out  of  the  van  like  a 
shower  of  hail-stones;  the  guard  and  the  porter  sadly  defer  their 
gossip  and  push  luggage  and  passengers  into  the  train;  and  when 
the  station-master  arrives  it  is  to  see  the  train  disappearing  rapidly 
out  of  the  station,  with  the  porters  pointing  myself  out  to  him 
angrily  as  the  cause  of  this  unseemly  fuss.  After  half  a  dozen 
experiences  of  this  kind  I  listen  a  little  sceptically  to  stories  about 
“connections  ”  being  late  at  this  or  that  junction,  the  breakdown 
of  mythical  goods  trains  just  in  front,  or  the  pressure  of  race- 
traffic. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  only  in  conveying  passengers 
to  and  from  these  coast  towns  for  a  fortnight’s  holiday  that 
punctuality  and  comfort  matter.  A  visitor  to  Cromer  wants  to  go 
over  to  Sheringham,  Norwich,  or  the  Broads;  folk  at  Ramsgate  want 
an  occasional  day  in  Canterbury,  Dover,  or  Folkestone.  Then, 
failing  a  motor-car,  their  choice  lies  between  paying  a  guinea  or 
two  for  a  carriage,  and  going  by  a  train  whose  proceedings  resemble, 
and  are  as  easy  to  foretell  as,  those  of  a  damp  cracker.  This  is  not 
conducive  to  large  excursion  traffic  and  heavy  dividends.  If — which 
I  disbelieve — the  English  railways  are  unable  to  help  their  coast 
towns  in  any  other  way,  they  might  at  least  remedy  this  state  of 
things.  A  few  plain-clothes  inspectors  travelling  for  two  or  three 
hours  a  day  in  holiday  trains,  and  taking  note  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  station  officials,  would  provide  a  very  effectual  remedy  for  this 
nuisance,  which  has  been  endured  year  after  year  by  past  visitors  to 
the  Kent  and  Sussex  coasts  with  a  long-suffering  patience  which  I 
am  quite  certain  is  unique  in  Europe.  I  have  seen  visitors  from 
Dinard  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  from  Cannes  and  Nice  to  Monte  Carlo, 
or  from  Brussels  to  Ostend,  arriving  very  late,  and  the  result  almost 
equalled  the  recent  remonstrance  of  the  suburban  residents  of  Paris 
at  the  unpunctuality  of  their  trains.  There  seemed  no  apparent 
reason  to  expect  that  there  would  be  any  station  left  from  which 
to  go  home  again,  or  officials  left  to  dispatch  the  trains.  I  do  not 
speak,  of  course,  of  trains  being  seven  or  eight  minutes  late,  but  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  that  you  must  cut  short  your  explora¬ 
tion  of  Canterbury  or  Chichester  or  Arundel  before  lunch,  cut  short 
your  sketching,  shopping,  or  sight-seeing  afterw'ards,  and  even  then 
arrive  home  an  hour  late,  to  find  the  hotel  soup  cold  and  the  entree 
warmed  up. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  thousands  of  holiday  folk  disappear  from 
this  country  every  summer,  and,  when  they  must  stay  at  home, 
demand  of  Heaven  why  such  a  desolate  holiday  land  as  England 
w’as  ever  made?  It  is  not  desolate.  As  the  owners  of  motor-cars 
can  and  do  discover,  it  is  more  full  of  beauty  and  amusement  and 
excitement,  and  incomparably  more  healthy  for  holiday-making 
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purposes,  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  late  Sir  William 
Broadbent,  one  of  the  most  charming  advisers  who  ever  prescribed 
for  a  man  who  was  “  run  down,”  and  who  possessed  the  widest  and 
most  precise  knowledge  of  health  resorts  of  any  doctor  I  have  ever 
met  in  London  or  Paris,  had  one  habit  which  profoundly  astonished 
many  of  his  patients.  In  recommending  change  of  air  he  suggested 
and  discussed  quite  a  large  number  of  places  in  England  as  perfectly 
possible  and  even  desirable  places  for  the  cure  of  one’s  maladies. 

Sir  William  may  be  said,  in  fact,  to  have  discovered  England  as  a 
health  resort.  He  had  a  theory  (which  he  tried  to  explain  to  me 
once,  but  my  unscientific  mind  grasped  so  little  of  it  that  I  dare 
not  attempt  to  reproduce  it  in  detail)  that  the  beating  of  east  wind 
on  the  chalk  cliffs  of  the  English  coast  produced  an  electrical 
feeling  in  the  air  which  was  of  the  highest  possible  benefit  in  numerous 
cases,  and  was  unique  in  Europe.  His  labours  and  exploration 
while  choosing  the  site  of  the  King’s  Sanatorium  for  Consumption 
near  Midhurst,  led  him  even  to  the  belief  that  England  has  admir¬ 
able  possibilities  for  the  cure  of  tubercular  maladies. 

Besides  remedying  such  familiar  grievances  as  uncomfortable  and 
unpunctual  trains,  can  the  railway  companies  do  anything  more 
towards  improving  English  seaside  towns?  Long-distance  passenger 
traffic  which  ends  at  the  sea  is  to  a  considerable  extent  pleasure- 
traffic,  and  is  therefore  a  very  precarious  matter,  or,  to  be  precise,  it 
is  a  matter  which  requires  a  very  alert  railway  directorate  to  keep 
au  courant  with  its  movements.  When  a  man  and  his  family  are 
planning  a  holiday,  their  conversation  might  be  read  aloud  at  a 
meeting  of  railway  directors  with  great  advantage  to  the  share¬ 
holders.  The  average  railway  director  seems  to  be  hardly  yet  aware 
that  the  whole  of  Europe  is  now  open  to  families  for  whom  Cromer, 
Bamsgate  or  Southsea  were  once  a  summum  honum,  and  that  a 
tour  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  going  via  Southampton  and  St. 
Malo,  or  in  Belgium  (exclusive  of  vulgar  gambling  hells  like  Ostend), 
or  even  on  the  Rhine  if  hotels  are  selected  with  knowledge,  costs 
about  the  same  as  a  month  at  Sheringham  or  Llandudno.  English 
seaside  places  and  those  who  serve  them  cannot  afford  to  sit  still 
and  say  to  us:  ”  You  have  got  to  come  here;  why  waste  your  time 
and  ours  asking  for  comfort  or  amusement,  and  arguing  about 
prices?  ” 

But  look  at  the  majority  of  these  English  holiday  resorts  to-day; 
study  their  houses,  shops,  and  amusements,  and  consider  what  chance 
they  have  in  serious  competition  with  places  like  Dieppe,  Etretat, 
Scheveningen,  Swiss  valleys,  Rhineland  villages,  and  even  cheap, 
rough  little  plages  like  Parame  and  St.  Servan,  whose  railways, 
municipal  officials.  Bureaux  des  Guides,  and  such-like  authorities 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  advertise  them,  improve  their 
walks  and  drives,  and  provide  amusement  for  their  visitors ! 

The  greater  number  of  English  railway  officials  to  whom  1  have 
spoken  on  the  subject  profess  that  they  have  no  legal  power  to 
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spend  money  on  their  coast  towns ;  but  in  the  next  breath  they  tell 
me  of  hotels  belonging  to  them  in  this  or  that  place  which  are 
flourishing  above  all  other  English  hotels,  of  petty  quarrels  with 
municipal  authorities  regarding  the  rating  of  railway  buildings 
wherein  town  and  railway  are  exercising  all  their  ingenuity  in 
annoying  and  obstructing  instead  of  helping  one  another,  of  personal 
contributions  (of  course,  repaid  by  the  railway  company  and  there¬ 
fore  easily  to  be  multiplied  by  five)  made  by  the  local  station 
officials  to  various  regattas  and  fHes,  and  finally  of  more  elaborate 
contributions  towards  the  support  of  seaside  committees  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  improvement.  Advertisement  posters,  for  instance,  are 
designed  sometimes  by  these  local  committees,  and  bought  by  the 
railways  for  sums  of  £80  and  £90  each ;  suggestions  are  invited  for 
new  trains,  smarter  stations,  motors,  &c.,  and  much  good  advice  is 
given  by  the  railway  companies  and  adopted  quite  willingly. 

Expenditure  on  railway  hotels,  motors,  and  local  amusements 
might  comfortably  be  trebled  without  bringing  remonstrance  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  or  calling  forth  charges  of  speculation  from 
more  than  a  few  quarrelsome  shareholders ;  while  in  the  last  resort 
an  Act  of  Parliament  can  mostly  be  obtained  by  towns  and  railways. 
Blackpool  has  power  under  such  an  Act  to  levy  a  special  rate  for 
improvements,  amusements,  and  advertising;  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  is  able  for  some  reason  to  maintain  a  band  on  Lowestoft 
pier;  and  numberless  other  instances  could  be  given  of  such  small 
concessions,  showing  that  only  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the 
railway  or  local  folk  hinders  improvement.  The  Norfolk  Broads, 
the  English  and  Irish  lakes,  and  Scotch  and  Welsh  mountains  might 
be  covered  with  motor-boats  and  funicular  railways ;  railway  steamers 
might  go  round  the  Isle  of  Wight  twice  a  day,  or  up  scores  of 
popular  rivers,  and  any  visitor  to  English  seaside  places  could 
mention  a  dozen  routes  along  which  a  railway  motor-car  is  badly 
wanted. 

This,  of  course,  sounds  the  most  appalling  vandalism;  but  is  a 
comfortable  motor-caiTiage  a  much  more  shocking  sight  than  the 
ancient  and  hideous  diligences,  brakes,  and  other  vehicles  which  used 
to  ply  between  St.  Gervais  and  Chamonix,  Pontorson  and  Mont  St. 
Michel,  Bideford  and  Clovelly,  and  such-like  places?  A  person  who 
has  spent  four  hours  in  one  of  the  last-mentioned  vehicles  returns  to 
Bideford  in  the  evening  with  his  artistic  enthusiasm  limited  strictly  to 
the  sight  of  other  people  travelling  by  coach  or  brake.  No  doubt  there 
would  be  a  certain  number  of  protests  from  brake-owners  if  the 
South-Eastern  Railway  ran  motors,  for  Instance,  from  Ramsgate 
and  Margate  to  Canterbury,  or  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway  ran  motor-cars  up  Beachy  Head  from  Eastbourne; 
but  I  fear  such  protests  from  drivers  of  tumble-down  brakes,  with 
their  six-mile-per-hour  horses,  have  been  somewhat  numerous 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  are  not  likely  to  grow  fewer;  while 
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surely  the  railways  might  as  well  earn  this  foredoomed  revenue  as 
any  private  motor-car  company? 

Let  me  interpose  one  word  here,  however,  intimating  that  I  am 
quite  aware  that  sick  people  have  to  be  catered  for  on  the  English 
coasts  as  well  as  holiday-makers.  It  is  a  hundred-times-told  tale 
how  the  strain  of  modern  life  requires  real  rest — rest  of  the  kind 
which  makes  men  genuinely  ill  and  miserable  at  first.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  there  are  plenty  of  places  capable  of  fighting 
battles  on  behalf  of  sick  nerves  against  railway  companies,  tramway 
companies,  amusement  committees,  and  all  such  peace-destroying 
hosts.  Westgate-on-Sea,  to  mention  one,  is  a  small  red-brick  nest 
of  schools  and  small  hotels,  with  a  little  colony  of  well-known 
literary  folk,  whose  rulers,  though  they  live  actually  witihin  sight  of 
Margate,  have  fought  endless  fights  for  quiet  and  won  all  of  them. 
A  wealthy  line  of  electric  tramways  has  swept  triumphantly  through 
Ramsgate  and  Broadstairs,  St.  Peters,  and  Margate,  to  find  itself 
stopped  dead  at  the  entrance  of  this  stem  little  village.  The  Mar¬ 
gate  Town  Council  pointed  out  amicably  how  delightful  it  would 
be  if  their  sea-wall  might  mn  right  along  the  coast  into  Westgate, 
forming  a  promenade  some  three  miles  in  length  for  the  benefit  of 
both  populations,  and  they  even,  I  believe,  began  to  build  the  wall, 
not  one  stone  of  which,  however,  has  been  allowed  to  intrude  itself 
beyond  the  Westgate  boundaries;  while  niggers,  barrel-organs, 
clowns,  and  sand-preachers  are  absolutely  taboo,  and  a  village 
legend,  perhaps  invented  by  grateful  visitors,  tells  how,  when  a 
performing  bear  appeared  one  day  on  the  sea-front,  a  local  policeman 
telegraphed  to  Canterbury  for  the  troops.  The  wise  railway  would 
not  try  to  make  money  here. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  by  actual  expenditure  of  money  on  seaside 
resorts,  or  by  enterprises  in  connection  with  them,  that  English 
railways  might  improve  these  very  valuable  assets  in  their  balance 
sheet.  Good  advice — very  forcibly  worded  sometimes — backed  by 
good  example,  is  wanted  quite  as  badly.  A  large  number  of 
English  seaside  places  are  not,  to  begin  with,  ordinarily,  decently 
clean.  The  smells  are  repulsive;  the  dirt  of  houses,  streets,  cabs, 
stations,  boats,  piers,  and  shops  is  horrible.  When  I  arrive  at 
Portsmouth  Town  station  on  my  way  to  Southsea,  and  am  con¬ 
fronted  by  one  of  its  station  cabs  and  an  assortment  of  its  smells, 
I  conceive  a  prejudice  against  Southsea  which  a  week  of  sunshine 
and  yachting  and  Dockyard  visits  can  scarcely  remove.  If  the  Isle 
of  Wight  Railway  Company  use  Ryde  pier,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
they  might  contribute  something  towards  its  painting  and  general 
repair.  And  if  I  proposed  to  speculate  in  house  property  on  the 
sea-front  at  Margate,  I  would  first  invite  the  South-Eastern  and 
Chatham  Railway  Company  to  blow  up  their  two  stations  on  this 
front,  and  make  a  bonfire  of  all  the  station  cabs  and  offices  con 
nected  with  them.  No  milder  measures  would  be  effective  in 
dealing  with  such  odoriferous  and  repulsive  spots. 
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Having  set  this  good  example  to  their  neighbours,  the  railway 
companies  must  then  offer  some  advice  on  the  same  subject — no 
easy  matter,  by  the  way,  since  the  municipal  authorities  of  some 
of  these  towns  are  owners  of  lodging-houses,  and  are  merely  aware 
that  visitors  have  come  to  the  rooms  in  the  past  in  their  present 
uncleanly  condition,  and  that  soap  and  paint  cost  money. 

It  is  not  easy,  of  course,  for  visitors  to  combine  to  effect  any 
reform;  one  does  not  go  down  to  the  coast  in  August  in  order  to 
(as  an  indignant  nurse  stated  was  part  of  her  duty  when  her  riotous 
charges  had  spent  the  morning  on  the  sands)  “  straighten  the  beach 
and  tidy  up  the  sea,”  nor  to  conduct  agitations  for  the  cleansing 
of  shops,  and  the  painting,  dusting,  and  repairing  of  houses  and 
cabs;  but  although  visitors  are  not  going  to  undertake  reforms,  they 
will  certainly  not  come  to  a  place  where  nobody  does  undertake 
them.  Everybody  could  mention  the  names  of  two  or  three  once 
popular  towns,  where  the  wrathful  residents  are  complaining  to-day 
that  they  are  ruined  by  cheap  day  excursions,  high  rates,  French 
competition,  bad  railway  service,  or  the  more  brilliant  advertise 
ments  of  their  rivals,  but  who  have,  in  fact,  nothing  whatever  but 
their  own  idle,  nasty  habits  to  thank  for  the  departure  of  visitors. 

I  went  down  recently  to  a  popular  seaside  town,  where  once  upon  a 
time  half  the  surgeons  of  London  used  to  send  their  convalescent 
patients,  and  tried  to  get  sea-front  lodgings  for  some  friends,  who 
were  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  usual  “  season  ”  prices  for  them, 
but  were  fastidious  about  unpleasing  odours  and  an  undue  amount 
of  dirt.  Plenty  of  rooms  were  to  be  had  answering  most  require¬ 
ments — except  that  they  were  simply  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
Becoming  desperate  at  last,  I  offered,  on  my  friends’  behalf,  to  pay 
for  the  scrubbing  and  deodorising  of  the  rooms,  though  in  truth  I 
doubted  whether  a  charwoman  would  be  much  good  until  Ver  way 
had  been  prepared  for  her  by  a  man  with  a  spade;  but  though  the 
offer  was  couched  in  the  most  delicate  language,  it  seemed  rather 
to  annoy  the  landlady.  I  abandoned  the  search,  therefore,  and 
went  elsewhere — inspecting  and  rejecting  four  carriages  before  I 
could  find  one  in  which  to  drive  three  miles  without  some  consider¬ 
able  chance  of  being  sick.  If  I  were  the  chairman  of  the  railway 
‘‘  serving  ”  this  town,  1  would  go  down  there  to-morrow,  summon 
a  meeting  of  the  owners  and  tenants  of  lodging-houses  and  boarding¬ 
houses,  and  talk  to  them  in  language  which,  whatever  effect  it 
might  have  on  their  proceedings  in  the  future,  would  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  my  meaning  at  the  moment. 

The  sound  and  healthy  man  who  goes  away  for  a  holiday  in  order 
that  he  may  pick  up  a  reserve  store  of  strength  and  keep  sound 
and  healthy  for  another  year  is  the  person  who  provides  seaside 
caterers  with  most  of  their  work  and  their  profit.  He  has  created 
Blackpool,  Scarborough,  Interlaken,  Zermatt,  Normandy  bicycling 
tours,  Norwegian  cruises  and  trains  de  luxe  into  the  Arctic  Circle. 
A  maximum  of  recuperation  in  a  minimum  of  time  is  his  motto. 
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and  the  amount  of  entertainment  which  he  requires  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate.  It  must  be  all  out  of  doors  and  nine-tenths  of  it 
new,  and  it  must  not  be  too  expensive,  because  his  wife  and 
children  are  probably  coming  with  him,  or  half  a  dozen  other  com¬ 
panions.  Though  there  is  no  room  for  improvement  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  entertainment  offered  by  the  larger  seaside  towns — 
Aix  les  Bains,  Lucerne,  and  Nice  at  the  height  of  their  seasons 
never  provide  such  a  well-managed  variety  of  amusement  and 
pleasure  as  Brighton,  Blackpool,  Scarborough,  or  Cromer — the 
medium-sized  and  smaller  seaside  towns  must  have  advisory  and 
financial  help  from  somebody,  since  amusement-catering  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dilficult  art,  requiring  money  and  experience;  and  surely 
the  railway  companies  are  the  proper  people  to  give  this  help. 
The  present  and  future  of  a  place  of  entertainment  are  settled  by 
visitors,  not  residents,  and  its  needs  are  therefore  much  beyond  the 
ken  of  local  town  councillors.  Anybody,  for  instance,  can  build  a 
Casino,  and  put  newspapers,  palms,  comfortable  seats,  and  Central 
News  telegrams  in  it;  after  which  it  will  take  a  very  clever  man  to 
tell  you  whether  the  place  is  going  to  be  as  clean  and  popular  as 
Devonshire  Park  at  Eastbourne,  as  dreary  and  empty  as  the  Casino 
at  Nice,  or  is  going  to  be  modelled  on  the  Ostend  Casino,  and 
therefore  raided  nightly,  as  it  certainly  would  be  in  this  well-m^anaged 
country,  by  the  local  police. 

The  points  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  English 
railways  are  each  small  in  themselves,  but  would,  I  am  convinced, 
produce  a  large  increase  in  their  coast  traffic  and  dividends.  People 
who  go  down  to  the  seaside  in  motor-cars  are  increasing  in  number; 
but  even  out  of  them  money  can  be  made  through  the  medium  of 
excursion  steamers,  mountain  railways,  and  comfortable  railway 
hotels;  while  the  ordinary  visitor  could  be  induced  to  put  another 
£10  into  the  railway  company’s  pocket  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  family.  The  towns  and  villages  of  the  English  coast  are. 
as  I  say,  extraordinarily  healthy  and  pleasant  places;  and  everybody 
would  be  the  better  for  it  if  the  English  railways  would  persuade 
the  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  look  the  other  way 
while  they  made  these  holiday  resorts  more  entertaining  and  more 
comfortable. 


Edward  H.  Cooper. 
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London,  August  2^th,  1908. 

Apart  from  the  Turkish  revolution,  which  is  sufficiently  discussed 
elsewhere,  there  is  one  question  which  dominates  every  other. 
Whether  there  is  any  real  prospect  of  a  decisive  change  in  the 
relations  between  England  and  Germany  the  next  few  months  will 
perhaps  show,  but  there  is  no  longer  a  doubt  that  the  whole  problem 
is  about  to  enter  for  weal  or  ill  upon  a  new  phase,  and  is  about 
to  exert  even  upon  domestic  politics  that  paramount  influence  we 
have  for  a  long  time  predicted..  Since  the  latter  part  of  last  year 
we  have  urged,  with  little  intermission  and  almost  month  by  month, 
that  our  position  in  the  North  Sea  had  become  by  far  the  most  vital 
issue  in  the  whole  sphere  of  our  foreign  affairs.  We  have  never 
put  forward  that  view  with  passion,  still  less  in  any  spirit  of  Germano- 
phobe  prejudice.  We  have  deduced  it,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  facts  in  the  round,  and  we  have 
been  careful  to  explain  the  force  of  the  German  view  even  while 
pointing  out  that  its  successful  application  in  practice  would  bring 
about  the  disappearance  of  the  British  Empire.  Again  and  again 
we  have  pointed  out  the  constant  and  almost  universal  usefulness 
in  discussing  international  policy  of  Hegel’s  great  maxim  ;  “  Tragedy 
is  not  the  conflict  of  right  and  wrong,  but  of  right  and  right.”  For 
us  the  maintenance  of  our  absolute  naval  supremacy  is  the  primary 
imperative  of  that  self-preservation  which  is  Heaven’s  first  law. 
But  Germans,  upon  their  side,  are  a  vital,  crowded,  and  increasing 
nation.  There  are  over  sixty  millions  of  them  packed  into  an 
area  no  larger  than  that  of  France  in  the  quantity  of  its  acres  and 
much  poorer  in  the  quality.  They  are  developing  a  manufacturing 
power  which  sooner  or  later  must  fully  equal  our  own.  They  have 
built  up  a  great  shipping.  They  exist  to  a  growing  extent  upon 
sea-borne  supplies.  The  maritime  aptitude  is  inbred  in  the  virile 
population  of  their  northern  coast.  Their  historians  teach  them  to 
look  back  to  the  splendid  sea-tradition  of  the  Hansa  League.  It 
is  as  natural  that  they  should  desire  to  gain  sea-power  as  that 
we  should  desire  to  keep  it.  Yet  for  them  the  object  is  not  equally 
important.  The  prime  factor  of  their  national  strength,  their  military 
power,  is  such  that  their  control  of  the  narrow  seas  would  leave  our 
national  life  and  liberty  at  their  mercy.  Our  military  weakness  is 
such  that  our  naval  supremacy,  though  inconvenient  to  them  in 
many  ways,  can  in  no  way  menace  their  existence.  * 


The  continuance  of  direct  and  intense  rivalry  in  this  question  was 
bound  to  increase  the  probability  of  war  and  to  threaten  this 
country  with  possibilities  of  peril  greater  than  have  had  to  be  reckoned 
with  since  the  time  of  Napoleon.  To  point  out  this  has  not  been  a 
work  of  wicked  chauvinism.  It  has  been  a  duty  as  strict  as  could 
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be  imposed  upon  any  realistic  writer,  who  must  take  for  granted 
all  that  nations  say  about  the  excellence  of  their  motives,  but 
must  work  out  in  a  scientific  manner  the  probable  consequences  of 
their  acts.  The  greatest  ambassador  we  ever  had  in  modem  times 
wrote  many  years  ago  that  “  sentiment  is  pliant;  but  interest 
operates  with  the  force  of  a  mechanical  power.”  To  judge  matters 
from  that  point  of  view  is  the  only  safe  method  in  foreign  affairs. 
It  is  sometimes  contended  that  between  Germany  and  England  there 
has  never  been  any  definite  conflict  of  interest,  that  the  antagonisms 
created  are  artificial,  that  the  apprehensions  they  have  excited  are 
illusory.  When  the  greatest  of  military  powers  is  raising  with  unpre¬ 
cedented  rapidity  a  new  fleet  capable  by  its  position  and  strength, 
unless  neutralised  by  most  expensive  and  almost  exhausting  measures, 
of  profoundly  weakening  the  security  of  the  greatest  of  naval  powers, 
we  may  well  ask  whether  a  more  concrete  or  more  perilous  conflict  of 
interests  could  possibly  exist.  The  wise  thing  was  not  to  palter  with 
this  situation,  and  not  to  ignore  its  real  character,  but  to  express  the 
quintessential  truth  of  it  as  we  have  done,  not  in  a  spirit  of  hate, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  deep  conviction  based  upon  definite  analysis.  It 
was  high  time  that  both  nations  were  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  logic  of  the  facts.  They  have  confronted  it  and  acknowledged 
it  at  last.  We  may  hope  that  the  results  w’hich  are  immediately 
excellent  will  be  permanently  good.  There  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  we  shall  place  beyond  all  challenge  for  a  fixed  period  of  years 
our  naval  security.  We  shall  then  avoid  every  form  of  international 
recrimination.  Before  the  end  of  the  period  there  may  be  some 
better  chance  of  a  settlement  which  may  free  the  imagination  of 
Europe  from  that  nightmare-vision  of  a  coming  Anglo-German 
struggle  by  which  of  late  the  Continent  has  been  more  and  more 
painfully  oppressed. 

* 

*  * 

Before  discussing  the  recent  pourparlers  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  King  Edward  and  the  Kaiser  at  Cronberg  and  the  German 
tour  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  as  a  missionary  of  peace,  we  shall  do 
well  to  glance  once  again  at  certain  figures.  Since  the  Kaiser's 
accession  British  and  German  naval  estimates  have  compared  as 
follows,  making  the  comparisons  at  intervals  of  four  years  in  order 
to  shorten  the  table  :  — 

N.aval  Expenditure,  1888-1911. 

German  British 
million  £  million  £ 


1888  .  2-4  13-2 

1892  .  4  8  16-4 

1896  .  4-3  22  3 

1900  .  7-6  30  0 

1904  .  10-5  36-9 

1908  .  17  0  32-3 

1909  .  20-0  ? 

1910  .  22  0  ? 

1911  .  230  ? 
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Words  were  never  so  eloquent  as  are  the  figures.  The  comparison 
is  simple  and  startling.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  our  expendi¬ 
ture  was  six  times  the  German  total.  This  year  it  is  not  quite  twice 
as  much.  When  the  new  Navy  Bill  adopted  by  the  Eeichstag  this 
year  reaches  its  projected  maximum  in  1911,  German  naval  estimates 
will  have  increSiSed  hy  nearly  a  thousand  per  cent,  since  the  German 
Emperor  came  to  the  throne.  It  is  idle  to  suggest  that  this  country, 
whose  very  life  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  standard 
of  relative  naval  strength,  ought  not  to  take  a  serious  view  of  these 
facts.  They  ought  to  be  pointed  out  calmly  and  in  a  reasonable 
spirit.  But  to  say  that  they  ought  not  to  be  pointed  out  at  all  is 
the  most  puerile  weakness  that  ever  was  indulged  in  the  name  of 
moderation.  The  whole  controversy  reached  the  climax  of  its 
acuteness  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  Kaiserin 
to  this  country  last  year.  They  were  received  with  very  marked  and 
genuine  cordiality.  Every  effort  was  made  upon  this  side  by  all 
responsible  persons  among  those  unable  to  take  a  wholly  optimistic 
view  of  Anglo-German  prospects  to  separate  the  public  issues  from 
the  personal,  and  to  secure  a  fitting  welcome  for  our  guests  without 
any  sacrifice  of  political  consistency.  The  task  was  difficult,  but  upon 
this  side  it  was  properly  accomplished.  It  was  an  infinitely  unfor¬ 
tunate  coincidence  that  the  German  Government  seized  this  parti¬ 
cular  occasion  to  introduce  a  Bill  providing  under  various  pretexts  for 
doubling  the  fighting  strength  of  the  German  fleet  in  half  a  decade. 
For  months  we  have  insisted  upon  the  situation  consequently  created 
for  ourselves.  For  months  the  members  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  have  had  to  give  the  most  anxious  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  problem  opening  up  before  the  eyes  of  a  Badical 
Government  which  came  into  office  upon  the  praise  of  retrenchment 
an  illimitable  vista  of  expenditure  upon  armaments. 

* 

*  * 

Disadvantageous  as  the  party-system  may  be  for  these  purposes 
we  must  take  it  as  it  is,  and  not  expect  it  to  work  in  a  way  quite 
contrary  to  its  character.  It  was  natural  that  Ministers  or  the 
majority  among  them  should  endeavour  to  meet  the  situation  by 
bringing  about  an  improvement  in  Anglo-German  feeling.  In  the 
first  case,  there  have  been  some  real  misundemtandings  which  it  was 
desirable  to  remove.  Germans,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out^ — 
grotesque  as  the  fear  may  seem  to  ourselves — do  genuinely  dread 
an  overwhelming  attack  by  the  British  fleet,  or,  as  they  put  it, 
another  Copenhagen.  Secondly,  King  Edward’s  journeys  had  begun 
to  cause  the  liveliest  alarm.  Weird  diplomatic  powers  were  attributed 
to  his  Majesty.  The  vast  majority  of  the  German  people  implicitly 
believed  that  to  isolate  the  Fatherland  was  the  prime  aim  of  British 
policy.  The  Reval  meeting  brought  these  fears  to  a  head. 
Preferential  relations  with  Russia  had  formed  the  very  basis  of  the 
Bismarckian  diplomacy.  The  assumption  of  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
of  interests  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  was  the  leading  idea 
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upon  which  the  Wilhelmstrasse  mainly  depended  in  calculating  the 
political  future.  Now  that  both  these  traditional  ideas  have  been 
swept  away,  German  diplomacy  hardly  knows  even  yet  how  to  find 
itself.  The  first  marked  improvement  in  this  evil  situation  was 
effected  upon  the  initiative  of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  His  mind  is  far 
too  steady  to  lose  sight  of  ends  in  pursuing  means.  To  secure  our 
own  safety  and  the  interests  of  the  Powers  with  whom  we  entertain 
close  friendships  or  have  removed  ancient  causes  of  dispute  was 
bound  to  be  the  object  of  any  patriotic  Minister.  It  was  Lord 
Lansdowne’s.  It  is  Sir  Edward  Grey’s.  But  the  last  thing  we 
desired  was  to  drive  Germany  to  desperation.  It  is  possible  that 
we  could  not  have  isolated  Germany  if  we  would.  It  is  certain 
that  we  would  not  if  we  could.  Keeping  to  facts  as  they  exist,  it  is 
preposterous  folly  to  contend  that  we  have  brought  about  the  inter¬ 
national  boycott  of  Germany.  Her  present  connections  are  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  our  own,  and  the  present  writer  is  not  sure  that  they  are 
not  stronger  for  practical  purposes.  Germany  is  in  full  alliance 
with  two  other  great  Powers,  Austria  and  Italy.  That  combination 
would  be  supplemented  by  the  forces  of  Roumania  and  Turkey  in 
any  contingency  bringing  the  forces  of  Russia  into  play  in  the  opposite 
sense.  Add  to  this  that  the  relations  between  Washington  and 
Berlin  are  now  beyond  all  doubt  far  more  friendly  and  intimate  than 
the  relations  between  Washington  and  liOndon.  Thus  the  inter¬ 
national  connections  of  Germany,  though  no  longer  amounting  to  the 
monopoly  of  diplomatic  advantages  she  possessed  in  Bismarck’s  time, 
are  still  for  many  purposes  of  extraordinary  strength.  To  this  we  do 
not  object.  We  only  desire  our  guarantees  to  be  sufficient.  Nations, 
however,  are  like  women.  They  do  not  accept  silent  sentiment. 
In  international  affairs  “  Love  me  and  tell  me  so  ”  applies.  There 
is  no  more  beneficent  power  than  the  repetition  of  impressive  plati¬ 
tudes  in  the  mouths  of  responsible  persons.  It  ought  to  have  been 
clear  that  we  neither  sought  nor  desired  to  “  hem  in  ”  Germany. 
But  it  was  not  clear  to  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  until  Sir  Edward  Grey 
said  it.  The  recent  speech  before  the  rising  of  Parliament,  in  which 
he  repudiated  any  policy  of  isolation,  had  a  very  real  and  satisfactory 
effect  upon  German  opinion. 

* 

*  * 

This  was  followed  by  King  Edward’s  present  journey  abroad,  and 
by  the  somewhat  momentous  consequences  of  the  Cronberg  meeting. 
Journalistic  etiquette  in  Germany  is  different  from  ours,  and  the 
Grenzboten  allows  itself  to  refer  in  terms  more  direct  than  decorous 
to  the  personal  aspect  of  the  interview  at  Friedrichshof  between  King 
and  Kaiser.  This  organ  is  the  most  influential  weekly  newspaper 
in  Germany,  and  was  long  edited,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  the 
sainted  Moritz  Busch.  The  Grenzboten  in  its  latest  number  explains 
that  the  relations  between  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  King  Edward  for  a 
long  time  left  much  to  be  desired.  Misunderstandings,  w’e  are  told, 
had  long  been  removed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cronberg 
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interview  was  marked  the  other  day  by  an  especial  cordiality  in 
which  the  whole  of  Germany  rejoiced.  Then  it  was  announced  in  the 
semi-official  Press  that  two  very  definite  things  had  happened.  A 
State-visit  by  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  to  Berlin  next 
spring  had  been  arranged,  and  the  naval  question  between  the  two 
countries  had  at  last  been  frankly  discussed.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious 
that  the  former  announcement  was  long  overdue.  The  King  has 
visited  nearly  every  other  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  though  the 
meeting  with  the  Tsar  did  not  take  place  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
festivities  at  Cartagena  have  replaced  a  journey  to  Madrid,  it  was 
not  possible  to  persist  in  seeming  to  avoid  Berlin.  Queen  Alexandra 
in  joining  in  the  forthcoming  State-visit  will  give  a  real  example  of 
fine  patriotism,  for  to  a  daughter  of  Denmark  there  are  certain  painful 
recollections  which  it  cannot  have  been  easy  to  ignore.  There  is 
happily  not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  their 
I  Majesties  will  receive  a  welcome  as  warm  as  has  ever  been  extended 
to  the  Kaiser  in  this  country.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  visit  to  Berlin  will  be  an  enormous  success.  The 
way  has  been  prepared  for  this  result  by  the  changed  tone  of  the 
discussion  upon  armaments. 

♦  * 

There  had  been  a  curious  interlude.  When  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  showed  a  strong  tend¬ 
ency  to  discourse  at  large  upon  foreign  politics,  and  this  may  easily 
have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  made  Lord  Salisbury  ready  to 
accept  the  most  famous  of  resignations.  Since  that  episode  there 
has  been  nothing  like  the  action  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  Immediately 
on  the  rising  of  Parliament  that  statesman  went  to  Germany.  There 

I  is  no  doubt  that  his  objects  were  perfectly  legitimate.  He  is  in  an 
infinitely  more  difficult  personal  position  than  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  ever  occupied  when  in  office,  and  is  revolving  far  greater 
measures  than  most  politicians  have  yet  for  a  moment  contemplated. 
The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was  not  Mr.  Lloyd-George ’s  measure.  He 
is  probably  alive  to  its  defects,  and  to  the  immense  dangers  involved 
in  the  process  of  reducing  the  age-limit  after  the  disreputable  party 
campaigns  of  every  General  Election,  and  thus  piling  up  the  costs  to 
a  colossal  height.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  apparently  con¬ 
ceives  that  the  Pensions  Act  might  be  left  as  it  stands  as  a  special 
fund  for  extreme  old  age,  and  that  further  measures  for  dealing  with 
many  of  those  other  risks  of  industrial  life,  which  are  as  grim  as 
those  of  the  battlefield,  might  be  carried  out  on  quite  different  lines. 
Again,  it  is  assumed  to  be  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and 
Mr.  Churchill  that  nationalisation  of  railways  will  prove,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  on  general  grounds  alone  one  of  the  inevitable  measures  of 
the  future,  and  an  incomparable  means  of  keeping  the  forces  of 
Liberalism  and  Labour  in  close  alliance.  Upon  all  these  questions 
German  experience  is  far  more  valuable  and  extensive  than  that  of  all 
other  countries  put  together,  and  !Mr.  Lloyd-George  was  quite  right  to 
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avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  master  thoroughly  the  principles 
and  working  of  German  social  institutions.  But  at  the  same  moment 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seized  the  occasion  to  address  the 
German  people  at  large  with  the  same  frankness  with  which  he 
speaks  to  his  constituents.  The  interview  with  the  correspondent 
of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  at  Karlsbad  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  Upon 
the  naval  question  the  Chancellor  went  straight  to  the  point,  and 
expressed  himself  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  directness.  He  con¬ 
demned  what  those  who  sympathise  with  him  on  this  point  are 
pleased  to  call  the  “  Germanophobe  ”  campaign  in  this  country. 
He  said  that  the  German  Press  was  equally  to  blame.  He  declared 
that  there  must  be  an  end  of  the  evil  work  ‘  ‘  of  setting  England  and 
Germany  upon  each  other  like  two  dogs.” 

* 

*  * 

But  behind  all  this,  declared  Mr.  Lloyd-George  quite  soundly, 
there  is  the  momentous  question  of  naval  competition.  That  process 
ought  to  cease,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  establishment  of  some 
definite  proportion  between  the  naval  construction  of  the  two 
covintries.  Such  an  arrangement  must  ensure  the  maintenance  on 
the  part  of  this  nation  of  the  Two-Power  standard.  This  was  the  weak 
point  from  the  point  of  view  of  Germans,  who  maintain  that  we  have 
never  put  forward  disarmament  in  any  form  but  that  of  keeping 
our  sea-power  and  making  it  cheaper.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  pointed  out,  however,  very  simply  and  forcibly,  that  by 
comparison  with  the  vast  land  forces  of  Germany  our  military  strength 
is  insignificant.  For  that  reason  we  must  maintain  a  great  naval 
superiority  at  least  ;  otherwise  how  easy  it  would  be  ”  for  the  German 
army  to  get  at  us  and  conquer  us.”  In  a  very  significant  sentence 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  referi'ed  to  the  crisis  between  England  and  France 
in  1853.  It  was  then  that  Mr.Cobden  made  the  famous  declaration  of 
his  willingness  to  vote  one  hundred  millions  rather  than  jeopardise  our 
naval  supremacy.  There  is,  apparently,  upon  this  point  no  mistake 
about  iMr.  Lloyd-George ’s  position.  He  adheres  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  Cobden’s  great  pledge,  and  as  a  consequence  no  doubt  has  been 
left  upon  the  popular  mind  in  the  Fatherland  that,  if  no  present  limita¬ 
tion  of  armament  can  be  arrived  at,  this  country  will  face  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  will  make  the  necessary  increase  in  the  British  fleet  in  order 
that,  even  after  1911,  our  relative  predominance  may  remain  not  less 
than  it  is  now.  This  way  of  putting  the  matter  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  German  mind,  and  for  the  first  time  confronted 
that  country  with  a  sense  of  the  main  issue  involved  in  Anglo-German 
relations.  It  is,  of  course,  certain  that  IMr.  Idoyd-George  made  no 
official  attempt  to  trespass  upon  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  sphere.  It 
is  very  desirable  that  he  should  not  repeat  his  excursions  into 
foreign  policy,  even  in  conversations  with  interviewers,  whether  at 
Karlsbad  or  elsewhere.  In  this  particular  question,  however,  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Lloyd -George’s  words  have  had  an  excel- 
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lent  effect  upon  the  situation ;  they  have  cleared  the  air  as  between 
England  and  Germany,  and  they  have  strengthened  the  hands  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey. 

* 

*  * 

In  a  few  days,  however,  the  interest  excited  by  the  Karlsbad 
event  was  linked  up  by  the  German  semi-official  Press  with  the 
Cronberg  meeting.  It  w'as  admitted  that  between  the  German 
Emperor  and  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  upon  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
had  taken  place  a  very  important  discussion  upon  the  naval  situation. 
The  Kaiser  vigorously  denied  that  the  German  fleet  had  ever  been 
directed  against  England,  and  he  expressly  referred  to  his  declaration 
at  the  Guildhall  last  year  that  he  had  pursued  the  cause  of  peace 
since  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  He  pointed  out  that  even  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  and  IMr.  Winston  Churchill,  friendly  in  tone  as  were  their 
speeches,  were  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  increase  of  the  Gennan 
navy  could  properly  be  regarded  as  a  subject  in  which  England 
should  take  a  direct  and  special  interest.  Other  organs  like  the 
Voifsische  Zeitung  suggest,  with  every  claim  to  inspiration,  that  the 
conversations  at  Cronberg  took  an  even  wider  scope.  Germany,  it 
is  pointed  out,  by  the  legislation  of  this  year  is  committed  to  a  naval 
programme  which  reaches  its  maximum  in  1911.  That  scheme  has 
been  laid  down  by  one  law,  and  could  only  be  suspended  by  another. 
The  German  Government  could  not  ask  the  Reichstag  to  reduce  the 
present  rate  of  warship  construction  without  ruinous  effects  upon 
its  prestige  and  its  interests,  even  in  domestic  affairs.  But  a  few 
years  hence,  we  are  told,  if  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  are 
meanwhile  managed  with  patience  and  tact,  anything,  even  a  definite 
agreement  upon  armaments,  may  be  possible.  That  is  clearly 
impracticable  for  all  present  purposes.  We  have  taken  note  in  the 
most  friendly  spirit  of  these  explanations,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
force.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  State-visit  of  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra  to  Berlin  should  not  take  place  as  planned. 

* 

*  * 

But  we,  on  our  side,  appear  to  have  made  in  an  equally  informal 
way  some  explanations  not  less  important.  We  are  bound  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Two-Power  standard.  It  is  a  standard  mechanically  deter¬ 
mined  for  us  by  the  size  of  foreign  fleets,  and  it  can  in  no  way 
be  affected  by  any  question  of  the  motives,  good  or  bad,  entering 
into  the  construction  of  those  fleets.  The  German  Government  are 
aware,  therefore,  that  parallel  with  the  programme  to  which  they 
are  committed,  we  must  undertake  new  naval  constx’uction  for  four 
years  ahead  upon  the  basis  of  tivo  keels  to  one.  By  such  a  pro¬ 
gramme  we  are  only  maintaining  our  traditional  policy  of  centuries. 
This  is  now'  fully  admitted  by  the  German  Govennnent  and  the 
German  Press,  and  although  the  weight  of  the  acknowledgment  is 
not  easy  to  determine  by  official  scales,  its  psychological  effect  upon 
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the  improvement  of  Anglo-German  relations  is  very  great,  and  may 
yet  be  much  greater  still.  The  Grenzhoten  declares  that  to  the 
English  programme  upon  the  basis  of  two-keels-to-one  the  German 
Government  can  have  no  possible  objection  to  make,  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  a  direct  semi-official  statement.  A  similar  concession  has 
been  made  by  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  which  indeed  puts  the  case 
admirably  when  it  writes  as  follows :  — 

The  English  do  not  dispute  our  right  to  develop  our  navy  as  we  please,  but 
they  hope  that  political  considerations  will  induce  us  not  to  make  unlimited 
use  of  that  right,  since  a  reaction  upon  the  British  naval  programme  and  British 
finances  would  be  inevitable. 

Let  US  acknowledge  that  the  question  could  hardly  be  better 
expressed.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the  great  commercial  organ 
of  the  south,  has  several  times  of  late  repeated  similar  views  in 
articles  of  great  abihty  demanding  that  some  definite  limits  should 
be  set  to  German  naval  expansion.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deal 
with  the  subject  with  more  judgment  or  in  a  fairer  temper  than 
are  shown  by  the  Liberal  Dorsen-Courier  of  Berlin:  — 

Germany  cannot  count  on  England  ever  losing  sight  of  this  idea  (naval 
supremacy).  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  supremacy  is  even  more 
important  for  England  than  is  for  Germany  predo.minance  on  land.  If  Germany 
were  to  lose  a  campaign,  the  consequences  would  be  nothing  like  so  fatal  as  they 
would  be  for  England  if  she  were  beaten  in  a  naval  war  and  suffered  successful 
invasion.  At  that  point  the  life-chord  of  the  entire  British  Empire  would  be 
cut  through.  Before  England  would  allow  that  to  befall  her,  she  would  strain 
the  whole  of  her  resources — just  as  we  should  in  defence  of  our  frontiers. 

* 

*  * 

If  it  is  our  duty  from  time  to  time  to  quote  provocative  extracts 
from  German  journals  of  importance,  let  us  not  overlook  conciliatory 
passages  such  as  these  we  have  given.  It  is  certain  that  upon  the 
main  question  at  issue  the  air  has  been  cleared  at  last.  If  Mr. 
Asquith’s  Government  carries  out  the  naval  plan  of  a  four-years 
programme  upon  the  basis  of  two-keels-to-one,  and  financed,  if  need 
be,  by  loan,  the  action  of  Ministers  will  have  a  very  powerful  and 
favourable  effect  upon  their  domestic  situation  as  well  as  upon 
the  sentiment  of  Europe.  It  would  be  an  essentially  Liberal 
programme.  The  formula  of  two-keels-to-one  was  first  brought  into 
prominence  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who  perceives  that  there  can  be 
no  hope  for  the  world’s  peace  if  any  weakening  of  England’s  position 
at  sea  should  invite  attack  and  stimulate  the  naval  ambition  of 
other  countries.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  think  that  tivo-keels-to-on$ 
is  an  excessive  measure.  It  means,  as  matters  are  and  are  likely 
to  be,  the  minimum  interpretation  of  the  Two-Power  standard. 
If  the  German  people  had  the  least  reasonable  prospect  of  im¬ 
proving  their  own  relative  strength  at  sea,  and  gradually 
neutralising  ours,  they  would  strive  with  all  their  might  to  draw 
ahead,  and  even  after  1911  w’ould  increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  the 
expense  of  their  successive  naval  programmes.  The  only  possible 
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way  of  preventing  that  mad  and  fatal  course  is  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  German  people  that,  without  colossal  sacrifices  ending  in  all 
probability  in  a  colossal  conflict,  they  cannot  hope  to  strengthen 
their  position  in  the  North  Sea  at  our  expense.  Still,  no  sane  man 
in  this  . country  desires  to  see  our  naval  programme  kept  up  to  the 
mark  year  after  year  by  violent  attacks  upon  Germany.  The  objec¬ 
tions  to  any  scheme  of  calculating  our  naval  needs  for  several 
years  ahead  are  obvious.  The  objections  to  a  series  of  separate 
annual  programmes  creating  party  controversy  at  home,  and  causing 
bitter  and  dangerous  recrimination  between  England  and  Germany 
year  after  year,  are  far  stronger.  The  Kaiser,  the  Wilhelmstrasse, 
and  the  German  Press  have  given  us  the  fullest  assurances  that  no 
attacks  will  break  out  on  their  side  if  we  declare  once  for  all  the 
principle  of  two-keels-to-one,  and  take  measures  to  maintain  it  until 
the  present  naval  programme  to  which  Berlin  is  committed  has 
expired.  Infinitely  the  wisest  method  of  procedure  would  be  to  bring 
in  a  four  years’  programme,  financed,  if  need  be,  by  loan,  thus 
making  our  position  plain  to  the  world,  and  placing  it  for  a  time 
above  the  influence  of  party  changes.  By  advocating  this  solution 
the  \V estminster  Gazette  has  rendered  a  very  great  public  service. 
The  sequel  remains  to  be  seen,  and  we  shall  probably  have  many 
opportunities  of  returning  to  this  question.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  tw'o  great  ends  will  be 
secured ;  an  improvement  in  Anglo-German  relations  simultaneously 
with  the  introduction  of  measures  guaranteeing  the  naval  position 
of  the  two  countries  for  the  period  during  which  a  change  in  the 
Kaiser’s  naval  programme  is  impossible. 

« 

*  * 

We  turn  to  a  very  different  question.  In  Morocco,  at  least,  it  is 
not  the  unexpected  that  has  happened,  but  rather  the  inevitable;  and 
to  extricate  the  interests  of  France  without  damage  from  new  embar¬ 
rassments  will  tax  the  nerve  and  skill  of  M.  Clemencoau’s  Cabinet. 
For  some  time  our  contemporary,  the  Temps,  had  seemed  to  antici¬ 
pate  a  victorious  result  from  the  attempt  of  the  deposed  Sultan  to 
strike  for  his  own.  The  march  of  Abdul  Aziz  upon  Marrakesh  was 
an  extraordinary  stroke  of  spasmodic  drama.  Mulai  Hafid  had 
quitted  Marrakesh  in  order  to  install  himself  in  Fez.  What  could 
be  a  more  deadly  blow  at  the  prestige  of  the  usurper  than  for  the 
legitimate  Sultan  to  occupy  the  vacated  capital  of  the  south?  It  is 
true  that  Abdul  .\ziz  had  never  hitherto  shown  any  of  the  virtues  of 
a  military  leader.  But  the  forlorn  contingents  collected  at  Rabat 
were  stiffened  by  former  Algerian  troops,  and  he  commenced  his 
march  in  a  warlike  array  which,  in  Paris,  was  thought  quite  likely  to 
impress  the  tribes.  Mulai  Hafid  could  not  leave  Fez  and  oppose 
his  personal  efforts  to  the  prestige  of  his  brother,  still  hedged  to  some 
axtent  by  a  damaged  divinity  of  Kingship.  No  plan  could  have  been 
better  if  the  execution  had  only  bceii  c(|ual  in  vigour  to  the  ingenuity 
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of  the  scheme.  A  week  ago  it  was  reported  that  Ahdul  Aziz  hud 
made  excellent  progress,  that  the  barometer  of  his  hopes  was  rising 
day  hy  day,  that  he  was  about  to  give  battle  to  the  forces  of  the 
usurper  under  the  walls  of  IMarrakesh  with  every  prospect  of  triumph, 
r.ut  an  abrupt  end  has  been  made  of  these  pleasing  speculations. 
Ahdul  Aziz  was  accompanied  by  European  officers,  who  reported  bis 
movements  hy  wireless  telegraphy.  On  the  morning  of  \Ye(l- 
nesday.  .\ugust  19th,  the  legitimist  forces  were  encamped 
at  the  foothills  of  the  Atlas  range,  to  the  south-east  of  IMarra¬ 
kesh.  Early  in  the  diifl  hours  there  was  sent  out  from  the  camp 
an  expedition,  accompanied  hy  the  Sultan  himself.  At  dawn  an 
outpost  of  IMulai  Hafid’s  forces  was  sighted.  A  few  shots  were 
exchanged.  At  once  the  Sultan’s  contingent  broke  and  fled, 
whether  through  cowai’dice  or  ti’eachery,  probably  the  latter.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  fugitives  confusion  broke  out  in  the  camp.  The 
legitimist  troops  began  to  loot  their  own  quarters,  and  even  to  turn 
their  arms  against  each  other  in  their  thirst  for  booty. 

* 

*  * 

It  was  clear  that  all  hope  was  at  an  end.  Abdul  .\zlz  turned  his 
back  upon  the  anarchy  to  which  he  might  at  any  moment  have  fallen 
a  victim.  With  his  European  officers  around  him,  he  fled  night  and 
day  until  ho  had  reached  the  French  sphere  of  influence.  Tt  is  plain 
that  his  reign  is  utterly  at  an  end.  Throughout  his  career  he  had  been 
irresolute  and  unready,  and  even  though  he  is  said  to  have  shown 
courage  and  energj’  at  the  last,  he  was  evidently  lacking  in  complete 
detennination,  even  at  this  crisis  of  his  fate.  Very  notable  conse¬ 
quences  have  already  happened.  The  French  Government  entertains 
no  illusions,  and  is  wisely  endeavouring  to  make  its  policy  square  with 
certain  facts  that  must  now  he  confronted.  Of  the  claims  of  Ahdul 
Aziz  there  is  an  end.  Except  hy  the  march  on  IMarrakesh  or  Fez 
itself  hy  what  would  he  practically  a  French  army,  he  never  can  be 
restored.  The  news  of  his  defeat  was  spread  throughout  IMorocco 
with  great  rapidity.  In  a  few  days  Mulai  Hafid  was  proclaimed 
even  in  the  coast  towns,  and  he  can  no  longer  be  regarded  merely  as  .a 
usurper.  Even  at  Tetuan  he  was  recently  acknowdedged  without 
hindrance  from  the  Spanish  police.  Finally  on  Sunday  evening, 
August  23rd,  the  hook  of  the  reign  of  the  defeated  Sultan  w’as  shut, 
even  at  Tangier,  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the  native  population. 
meeting  of  the  chief  inhabitants  was  held  in  the  principal  mosque,  and 
Mulai  Hafid  was  proclaimed  rightful  Sultan  of  Morocco.  He  must 
henceforth  he  reckoned  with  in  that  capacity.  The  course  before 
France  is  unmistakable,  though  to  determine  upon  the  actual  pro¬ 
cedure  will  he  a  very  delicate  matter.  Hy  some  means  compatible, 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Hepuhlic,  communications  must  be  opened 
up  with  Fez.  It  will  then  appear  whether  ^lulai  Hafid  is  prepared 
to  recognise  the  Algeciras  Act,  and  is  capable  of  restoring  order  in 
his  dominions.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  new  Sultan 
entertains  the  feelings  of  practical  hostility’  towards  foreigners  which 
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have  been  attributed  to  biin.  He  enjoys  immense  popularity.  He  is 
already  in  need  of  loans,  and  the  question  is  whether  he  can  bo 
converted  by  dexterous  negotiation  and  practical  inducements  into  a 
firm  friend  of  France. 

♦ 

*  * 

Meanwhile  the  legal  existence  of  the  Congo  Independent  State 
is  about  to  come  to  an  end.  After  weeks  of  debate  annexation  has 
been  voted  by  the  Brussels  Chamber  and  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  Belgium,  which  faces  its  new  national  responsibilities  with 
a  curious  mingling  of  pride  and  apiirehension,  acquires  a  territory  as 
large  as  the  whole  colonial  possessions  of  the.  German  Empire  and 
far  moi’e  valuable.  The  question,  so  far  as  it  concerns  international 
diplomacy,  is  by  no  means  settled.  The  Belgian  Government  has 
hound  itself  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  existing  con¬ 
cessions.  Xo  guarantees  have  been  given  with  regard  to  the  future 
treatment  of  the  natives,  and  whether  even  the  abolition  of  forced 
hd)our  will  be  readily  secured  remains  to  be  seen.  Belgium  is  on  its 
trial,  and  the  little  nation  has  taken  upon  itself  a  burden  which  is 
immense  by  comi)arison  with  its  resources.  King  Leopold's  subjects, 
however,  have  as  much  energy  and  wealth,  head  for  head,  as  any 
people  in  the  world.  There  is  not  the  slightest  desire  in  any  respon¬ 
sible  (piarter  in  this  country  to  press  them  too  hard,  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  will  use  every  effort  to  spare  the  susceptibilities  of  a  smaller 
people  in  pressing  for  the  guarantees  which  we  are  bound  to  demand 
in  connection  with  the  great  change  of  political  status  in  a  sphere 
created  under  international  arrangement  for  purposes  that  have  not 
been  fidfilled.  The  best  for  the  immediate  future  of  the  Congo 
Question  lies  in  the  fact  that  upon  this  matter  at  least  England  and 
the  United  States  are  at  one.  We  have  never  ceased  to  regard  an 
improvement  of  Anglo-American  relations  one  of  the  most  vital 
objects  of  foreign  policy,  hardly  second  in  inqiortance  even  to  the 
Naval  Question  in  the  North  Sea.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
a  change  for  the  better  in  the  sentiment  exist i  ng  between  the  two 
English-speaking  Powers  has  lieen  brought  about  in  a  very  unexpected 
way.  The  Americans  have  discovered  Australia.  Admiral  Sperry's 
Armada  has  received  from  New  Zealand  and  the  Commonwealth  a 
magnificent  reception,  and  the  greatest  warmth  and  tact  have  been 
shown  by  the  American  commander  in  his  references  to  the  Alother- 
Country.  Japan  understands  this  situation  perfectly,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  (piestion  of  the  Pacific,  for  some  years 

to  come,  will  a^ain  trouble  the  peace  of  the  world. 

♦ 

*  * 

The  staffing  of  the  diplomatic  service  has  in  recent  years  caused 
some  anxiety.  In  the  last  half-generation  a  great  race  of  ambassa¬ 
dors  disappeared.  We  have  lost  men  like  Lord  Pauncefote  and 
Sir  William  White,  like  Lord  Dufferin  and  Sir  Kobert  Morier.  We 
possess  no  quartette  to  equal  them;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  bitterly 
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coniplaiiied  that  Sir  Charles  Hardiiige,  combining  peripatetic  activi¬ 
ties  of  an  unprecedented  kind  with  the  permanent  direction  of  the 
Foreign  Office  under  its  political  chiefs,  seemed  to  have  become 
“  our  only  ambassador  ”  in  a  much  more  literal  sense  than  Lord 
Wolseley  was  “our  only  General  ’’  when  that  phrase  was  in  vogue. 
But  we  are  still  not  as  poor  in  men  as  is  sometimes  thought.  In 
the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  in  process  a  series  of  permutations 
and  combinations  in  diplomatic  appointments  so  extensive  as  to 
resemble  a  game  of  general  post.  Sir  Frank  Lascelles,  our  retiring 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  has  filled  what  is  now  the  most  important 
post  in  the  diplomatic  service  throughout  all  the  difficult  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  Kruger  telegram.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
Kaiser  with  great  goodwill,  and  it  has  not  been  easy  to  find  a  suc¬ 
cessor.  In  the  end  Sir  Edward  Goschen  has  been  transferred 
from  Vienna,  and  that  in  his  new  sphere  he  will  be  persona  gratis- 
si  ma  there  is  no  doubt.  There  is  now  no  more  experienced  member 
of  the  service,  and  though  he  has  resided  very  little  during  his  career 
in  Germany  itself,  his  descent,  his  intuitive  insight  into  the  German 
spirit,  and  the  knowledge  and  reputation  he  brings  with  him  from 
the  Danube,  should  prove  very  complete  qualifications.  There  was 
no  more  vigorously  patriotic  Englishman  than  the  late  Lord  Goschen, 
and  his  brother’s  temper  in  that  respect  is  probably  not  different  and 
not  less,  though  more  suave  in  expression.  At  Vienna  Sir  Fairfax 
Cartwright  succeeds  at  a  happy  moment.  King  Edward’s  visit  to 
Marienbad  and  the  temporary  disappearance  of  the  iMacedonian 
problem  have  cleared  away  the  cloud  which  had  hung  for  the  last 
nine  months  over  our  relations  with  the  Ballplatz.  This  is  an 
improvement  regarded  with  sincere  pleasure  by  all  Englishmen, 
naturally  sympathetic  with  all  the  Austro-Hungarian  races  as  they 
are,  and  looking  upon  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  as  they  do  with 
scarcely  less  reverence  and  affection  than  that  with  which  the  aged 
sovereign  inspired  his  own  subjects  when  he  celebrated  last  week 
his  seventy-eighth  birthday.  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  our  new  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Constantinople,  has  an  opportunity  such  as  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  enjoyed  for  many  years.  At  Stockholm,  Sir  Cecil 
Spring  Rice  can  only  be  regarded  as  destined  for  much  higher 
positions;  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  Sir  Rennell  Rodd's  return 
from  the  north  to  Rome,  where  he  has  long  been  more  popular  than 
any  other  Englishman,  is  from  every  point  of  view  an  ideal  arrange¬ 
ment. 
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A  Stokv.  Bv  ]M.\uy  Sinclair. 

I. 

He  had  not  been  near  her  for  two  months.  It  was  barely  five 
minutes’  walk  from  his  house  in  Bedford  Square  to  her  rooms  in 
Montagu  Street,  and  last  year  he  used  to  go  to  see  her  every  week. 
He  did  not  need  the  reminder  of  her  letter,  for  he  had  been 
acutely  aware,  through  the  term  that  separated  them,  of  the  date 
when  he  had  last  seen  her.  Still,  he  was  not  sure  how  much  longer 
he  might  have  kept  away  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  note  that  told 
him  in  two  lines  that  she  had  been  ill,  and  that  she  had — at  last — 
something  to  show  him.  He  smiled  at  the  childlike  secrecy  of  the 
announcement.  She  had  something  to  show  him.  Her  illness,  then, 
had  not  impaired  her  gift,  her  charming,  inimitable  gift. 

If  she  had  something  to  show  him  he  would  have  to  go  to  her. 

He  let  his  eyes  rest  a  moment  on  her  signature  as  if  he  saw  it  for 
the  first  time,  as  if  it  renewed  for  him  the  pleasing  impression  of 
her  personality.  After  all,  she  was  Freda  Farrar,  the  only  w'omau 
with  a  style  and  an  imagination  worth  considering;  and  he,  well,  he 
was  Wilton  Caldecott. 

He  would  go  over  and  see  her  now.  He  had  an  hour  to  spare 
before  dinner.  It  was  her  hour,  between  the  lamplight  and  the 
clear  April  day,  when  he  was  always  sure  of  finding  her  at  home. 

He  found  her  sitting  in  her  deep  chair  by  the  hearth,  her  long, 
slender  back  bent  forward  to  the  fire,  her  hands  glowing  like  thin 
vessels  for  the  flame.  Her  face  was  turned  towards  him  as  he  came 
in.  Its  small  childlike  oval  showed  sharp  and  white  under  her 
heavy  wreath  of  hair;  the  face  of  a  delicate  virgin  of  the  annunciation, 
a  Musa  Dolorosa,  a  terrified  dryad  of  the  plane  trees  (Freda’s  face 
had  always  inspired  him  with  fantastic  images) ;  a  dryad  in  exile, 
banished  with  her  plane-tree  to  the  undelightful  town. 

She  did  not  conceal  from  him  her  joyous  certainty  that  he  would 
come.  She  made  no  comment  on  his  absence.  It  was  one  of  her 
many  agreeable  qualities  that  she  never  made  comments,  never  put 
forth  even  the  shyest  and  most  shadowy  claim.  She  took  him  up 
where  she  had  left  him,  or  rather,  where  he  had  left  her,  and  he 
gathered  that  she  had  filled  the  interval  happily  enough  with  the 
practice  of  her  incomparable  art. 

The  first  thing  she  did  now  was  to  exhibit  her  latest  acquisitions, 
her  beautiful  new  reading-lamp,  the  two  preposterous  cushions  that 
supported  and  obliterated  her;  while  he  saw  (preposterous  Freda, 
who  had  not  a  shilling  beyond  what  the  gift  brought  her)  that  she 
had  on  a  new  gown. 

“  I  say,”  he  exclaimed,  ”  I  say,  what  next?  ” 

And  they  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed.  He  liked  the  spirit 
iu  which  Freda  now  launched  out  into  the  strange  ocean  of  expendi- 
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ture.  It  showed  how  he  had  helped  her.  He  was  the  only  influence 
which  could  have  helped  a  talent  so  obscure,  so  uncertain,  so  shy. 

It  was  the  obscurity,  the  uncertainty,  the  shyness  of  it  that 
charmed  him  most.  It  was  the  shyness,  the  uncertainty,  the 
obscurity  in  her  that  held  him,  made  it  difficult  to  remove  himself 
when  he  sank  into  that  deep  chair  by  her  fireside,  and  she  became 
silent  and  turned  from  him  her  small  brooding  face.  It  was  as  if 
she  guarded  obstinately  her  secret,  as  if  he  waited,  was  compelled 
to  wait,  for  the  illuminating  hour. 

“  It’s  finished,”  she  said,  as  if  continuing  some  conversation  they 
had  had  yesterday. 

“Ah.”  He  found  himself  returning  reluctantly  from  his  quest. 

She  rose  and  unlocked  the  cabinet  where  her  slender  sheaves 
were  garnered.  He  came  and  took  from  her  a  sheaf  more  slender 
than  the  rest. 

“  Am  I  to  read  it,  here  and  now?  ” 

“  If  you  will.” 

He  sat  down  and  read  there  and  then.  From  time  to  time  she  let 
her  eyes  light  on  him,  shyly  at  first,  then  rest,  made  quiet  by  his 
abstraction.  She  liked  to  look  at  him  when  he  was  not  thinking  of 
her.  He  was  tall  and  straight  and  fair;  his  massive  clean-shaven 
face  showed  a  virile  ashen  shade  on  lip  and  chin.  He  had  keen, 
kind  eyes,  and  a  queer  mouth  with  sweet  curves  and  bitter  corners. 

He  folded  the  manuscript  and  turned  it  in  his  hands.  He  looked 
from  it  to  her  with  considering,  caressing  eyes.  What  she  had 
written  was  a  love-ix)em  in  the  divinest,  the  simplest  prose.  Such  a 
poem  could  only  have  been  written  by  his  listening  virgin,  his 
dreaming  dryad.  He  was  afraid  to  speak  of  it,  to  handle  its  frail, 
half-elemental,  half-spiritual  form. 

“  Has  it  justified  my  sending  for  you?” 

It  had.  It  justified  her  completely.  It  justified  them  both.  It 
justified  his  having  come  to  her,  his  remaining  with  her,  dining 
with  her,  if  indeed  they  did  dine.  Slic  had  always  justified  him, 
made  his  coming  to  see  her  the  natural,  inevitable  thing. 

They  sat  late  over  the  fire.  They  had  locked  the  manuscript  in 
its  drawer  again,  left  it  with  relief. 

They  talked. 

“  How  many  years  is  it  since  I  first  saw  you?  ” 

“  Three  years,”  she  said,  “  and  two  months.” 

“  And  two  months.  Do  you  remember  how  I  found  jou,  up  there, 
under  the  roof,  in  that  house  in  Charlotte  Street?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  I  remember.” 

“  You  were  curled  up  on  that  funny  couch  in  the  corner,  with 
your  back  against  the  wall - ” 

“  I  was  sitting  on  my  feet  to  keep  tliem  warm.” 

“  I  know.  And  you  wore  a  white  shawl - ” 

“  No,”  she  entreated,  “  not  a  shawl.” 

“  A  white  something.  It  doesn’t  matter.  1  don’t  really  remem- 
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her  anything  but  your  small  face,  and  your  terrified  eyes  looking  at 
me  out  of  the  corner,  and  your  poor  little  cold  hands.” 

She  wondered,  did  he  remember  her  shabby  gowm,  her  fireless  room, 
the  queer  couch  that  was  her  bed,  the  hunger  and  the  nakedness  of 
her  surroundings  ? 

‘‘You  sat,”  she  said,  “on  my  trunk,  the  wooden  one  with  the 
nails  on  it.  It  must  have  been  so  uncomfortable.” 

He  said  nothing.  Even  now,  when  those  things  w'ere  only  a 
remembrance,  the  pity  of  them  made  him  dumb. 

“  And  the  next  time  you  came,”  said  she,  “  you  made  a  fire  for 
me.  Don’t  you  remember?  ” 

Ho  remembered.  He  felt  again  that  glow  of  self-congratulation 
which  warmed  him  whenever  he  considered  the  comfort  of  her 
present  state ;  or  came  into  her  room  and  found  her  accumulating, 
piece  by  piece,  her  innocent  luxuries.  Nobody  but  he  had  helped 
her.  It  was  disagreeable  to  him  to  think  that  another  man  should 
have  had  a  hand  in  it. 

Yet  there  would  be  others.  He  had  already  revealed  her  to  two 
or  three. 

“  I  wonder  how’  you  knew,”  she  said. 

“  How  I  knew  what?  ” 

“  That  I  was  worth  while.” 

He  gave  an  inward  start.  She  had  made  him  suddenly  aware  that 
in  those  days  he  had  not  known  it.  He  had  had  no  idea  what  was 
in  her.  She  had  had  nothing  then  “  to  show  ”  him. 

It  was  as  if  she  were  asking  him,  as  if  he  were  asking  himself, 
what  it  was  that  had  drawn  him  to  her,  when,  in  the  beginning,  it 
wasn’t  and  couldn't  have  been  the  gift?  Why  had  he  followed  her 
up  when  he  might  so  easily  have  dropped  her?  He  had  found  her, 
in  the  beginning,  only  because  his  old  friend,  Mrs.  Dysart,  had 
written  to  him  (from  a  distance  that  left  her  personally  irrespon¬ 
sible),  and  had  asked  him  to  look  for  her,  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  her,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  that  he  could  do.  Mrs. 
Dysart  had  intimated  that  she  hardly  thought  anything  could  be 
done,  that  there  wasn’t,  you  know,  very  much  in  her,  very  much, 
that  is  to  say,  that  would  interest  Wilton  Caldecott.  They  had 
been  simply  pitiful,  the  girl’s  poor  first  efforts,  the  things  that, 
when  he  had  screwed  his  courage  to  the  point  of  asking  for  them, 
won^  all  she  had  to  show  him. 

“  I  was  too  had  for  words,  you  know,”  said  she,  tracking  his 
thought. 

“  Y'ou  were.  You  were.” 

“  There  wasn’t  a  gleam,  a  spark - ” 

“  Not  one.” 

They  laughed.  The  reminiscence  of  her  “badness  ”  seemed  to 
inspire  them  both  with  a  secret  exultation.  They  drew  together, 
uncovering,  displaying  to  each  other  the  cherished  charm  of  it. 
Neither  could  say  why  the  thought  of  it  was  so  pleasing. 
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“  And  look  at  you  now,”  said  Caldecott. 

”  Yes,”  she  cried,  ‘‘  look  at  me  now.  What  was  it,  do  you  think, 
that  made  the  difference?” 

That  he  had  never  really  known. 

”  Oh  well,  I  suppose  you’re  stronger,  you  know;  and  things  are 
different.” 

”  Things?  ”  she  repeated.  Her  lips  parted  and  closed,  as  if  she 
had  been  about  to  say  something,  and  recalled  it  with  a  sharp  in¬ 
drawing  of  her  breath. 

‘‘And  so,”  she  said  presently,  ‘‘you  think  that  was  it?” 

‘‘  It  may  have  been.  Anyhow,  you  mustn’t  go  getting  ill.” 

‘‘  I  don’t  think,”  she  said,  ‘‘  there's  any  need.  But  don’t  be 
frightened.  It  won’t  go  away.” 

“  What  won’t?  ” 

“  The  gift.” 

They  laughed  again.  It  was  their  own  name  for  it. 

‘‘  I  wasn’t  thinking  of  it.  I  was  thinking  of  you.” 

‘‘  It’s  the  same  thing,”  said  she.  ‘‘  No.  It  won’t  go.  It  can’t 
go.  I’ve  got  it  fast.” 

He  rose.  He  looked  down  on  her;  he  seemed  to  hesitate,  to 
consider. 

‘‘  I  wonder,”  he  said,  ‘‘  if  I  might  ask  my  friend.  Miss  Nethersole, 
to  Gallon  you?  She’s  Mrs.  Dysart’s  niece.” 

She  consented ;  and  with  a  terse  good-night  he  left  her. 

She,  too,  wondered  and  considered.  She  knew  that  she  would 
some  day  have  to  reckon  with  his  life,  with  the  woi’ld  that  knew 
him,  with  the  women  whom  he  knew. 

II. 

Freda  and  Miss  Nethersole  had  met  several  times  before  the  remark¬ 
able  conversation  that  made  them  suddenly  intimate. 

That  she  would  have,  sooner  or  later,  some  remarkable  conversa¬ 
tion  with  ]\Iiss  Nethersole  was  an  idea  that  had  dawned  upon  Freda 
from  the  first.  But  until  the  hour  struck  for  them,  tlieir  acquaint¬ 
ance  had  been  distant. 

It  had  the  fascination  of  deep  distance.  Freda  had  not  been  sure 
that  she  desired  to  break  the  chann.  It  seemed  somehow  to  hold 
her  safe.  From  what  danger  she  would  have  found  it  hard  to  say. 
when  Miss  Nethersole  covered  her  with  so  large  and  soft  a  wing. 
Still,  they  had  come  no  nearer  to  the  friendship  which  the  older 
woman  had  offered  as  the  end  of  their  approaches. 

It  was  as  if  Miss  Nethersole  were  also  bound  under  the  charm. 
When  Freda  allowed  herself  to  meditate  profoundly,  she  divined  that 
what  drew  them  on  and  held  them  back  was  an  uncertainty 
regarding  Wilton  Caldecott.  Neither  knew  in  what  place  the  other 
really  held  him.  The  first  day  they  met,  each  had  searched,  secretly, 
the  other’s  face  for  some  betrayal  of  his  whereabouts;  each,  it  had 
seemed  to  Freda,  had  shrimk  from  finding  what  she  looked  for; 
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shrunk,  even  more,  from  owning  that  there  might  be  anything  to 
find. 

And  he  had  hoped  that  she  would  "  like  Julia.” 

If  reticence  were  required  of  them,  Freda  felt  that  her  poor 
little  face  could  never  rival  the  inimitable  reserves,  the  secure  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Miss  Nethersole’s.  There  was  nothing,  so  to  speak,  to  take 
hold  of  in  Julia’s  dark,  attenuated  elegance;  nothing  that  betrayed 
itself  anywhere,  from  the  slender  brilliance  of  her  deep-lidded,  silent 
eyes,  to  her  small  flat  chin,  falling  sheer  from  the  immobile  lower 
lip.  Miss  Nethersole’s  features  and  her  figure  were  worn  away  to 
the  last  expression  of  a  purely  social  intention.  Quite  useless  to  look 
for  any  signs  of  Wilton  Caldecott’s  occupation.  Freda  was  con¬ 
vinced  that,  if  the  lady  possessed  any  knowledge  of  him,  she  would 
keep  it  concealed  about  her  to  the  end  of  time.  She  was  aware  of 
Miss  Nethersole’s  significance  as  a  woman  of  the  larger  world.  It 
was  wonderful  to  think  that  she  held  the  clue  to  the  social  laby¬ 
rinth,  in  which,  to  Freda’s  vision,  their  friend’s  life  was  lost.  She 
knew  what  ways  he  went.  She  could  follow  all  his  turnings  and 
windings  there ;  perhaps  she  could  track  him  to  the  heart  of  the 
maze;  perhaps  she  herself  was  the  heart  of  it,  the  very  secret  heart. 
She  sat  alone  for  him  there,  in  the  dear  silent  place  where 
all  the  paths  led.  The  very  thickness  and  elaboration  of  the  maze 
would  make  their  peace.  Freda’s  heart  failed  her  before  the  intricacy 
of  Miss  Nethersole’s  knowledge  of  him,  the  security  of  her  possession. 
’\liss  Nethersole  was  valuable  to  him  for  her  own  sake;  it  being 
evident  that  she  had  no  “gift.” 

It  was  her  personal  sufficiency,  unsustained  as  she  was  by  any¬ 
thing  irrelevant,  that  made  Julia  so  formidable. 

She  had  never  seemed  more  so  to  Freda  than  on  this  afternoon 
when  they  sat  together  among  the  adornments  of  her  perfect  drawing¬ 
room.  Everything  about  Miss  Nethersole  was  as  delicate  and 
finished  as  her  own  perfection.  She  was  finely  unconscious  of  all 
that  Freda  recognised  in  her.  It  seemed  as  if  what  she  chiefly  recog¬ 
nised  in  Freda  w'as  her  gift.  She  had  been  superbly  impersonal  in 
her  praise  of  it.  It  was  the  divine  thing  given  to  Freda,  hers  and 
yet  not  hers,  so  w'onderful,  compared  with  the  small  pale  creature 
who  manipulated  it,  that  it  could  be  discussed  with  perfect  propriety 
apart  from  her. 

And  to-day  Wilton  Caldecott’s  name  had  risen  again  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  w'hen  Julia  had  the  air  of  insisting  more  than  ever  on  the 
gift.  It  was  almost  as  if  she  narrowed  Freda  down  to  that,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  it  was  the  only  thing  that  counted  in  her  intimacy  with  their 
friend. 

“  Yes,”  said  Freda,  “  but  the  exti*aordinary  thing  is  that  I  hadn’t 
it  when  first  he  knew  me.” 

“  He  saw  what  was  in  you.” 

”  He  said  the  other  day  he  saw  nothing.  I  was  too  bad  for 
words.” 
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“  Oh,  I  know  all  about  that.  He  tohl  me.” 

”  What  did  he  tell  you?  ” 

”  That  you  were  like  a  funny  little  unfledged  bird,  trying  to  fly 
before  its  wing  feathers  were  grown.” 

“  I  hadn’t  any.  I  hadn’t  anything  of  my  owi\.  Everything  I 
have  I  owe  to  him.” 

‘‘  Don’t  say  that.  Why  should  you  pluck  off  all  your  beautiful 
feathers  to  make  a  nest  for  his  conceit?  ” 

‘  ‘  Is  he  conceited  ?  ’  ’ 

Freda  said  to  herself,  ”  After  all,  she  doesn't  count.  She  doesn’t 
know  him.” 

Miss  Nethersole  smiled.  ”  He’s  a  male  man,  my  dear.  If  you 
want  him  to  have  an  even  higher  idea  of  your  genius  than  he  has 
already,  tell  him — tell  him  you  owe  it  all  to  him.” 

‘‘  All,”  said  Freda,  “  you  don’t  know  him.” 

‘‘  I  have  known  him,”  said  Miss  Nethersole,  ”  for  fifteen  years.  I 
knew  him  before  he  married.” 

She  had  proved  incontestably  the  superiority  of  her  knowledge. 
Freda  felt  as  if  Miss  Nethersole  were  looking  at  her  to  see  how  she 
would  take  it.  There  was  an  appreciable  moment  in  which  she 
adjusted  her  mind  to  the  suddenness  of  the  revelation.  Then  she 
told  herself  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  she  had  not  reckoned 
with  many  times  before.  It  left  her  relations  with  Wilton  Caldecott 
where  they  were. 

There  was  nothing  in  it  that  could  change  for  her  the  unique  and 
immaterial  tie.  She  was  even  relieved  by  the  certainty  that  it  was 
not  Julia  Nethersole,  then,  after  all.  She  had  an  idea  that  she 
would  have  grudged  him  to  Julia  Nethersole. 

Julia  was  much  too  well-bred  to  show  that  she  had  the  advantage. 
She  took  it  for  granted  that  Miss  Farrar  was  also  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  Wilton  Caldecott’s  marriage. 

“That,”  said  she,  “is  what  makes  him  so  extraordinarily 
interesting.” 

“  His  marriage  ” — Freda  hesitated.  She  wondered  if  iMiss 
Nethersole  would  really  go  into  it. 

“  Some  people’s  marriages  are  quite  unilluminating.  Wilton’s,  I 
always  think,  is  the  key  to  his  character,  sometimes  to  his  conduct.” 

Freda  held  her  breath.  She  saw  that  Miss  Nethersole  was  about 
to  go  in  deep. 

“  He  has  suffered  ” — Miss  Nethersole  went  on — “  all  his  life,  from 
an  over-developed  sense  of  honour.  He  could  see  honour  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  you  wouldn’t  have  said  there  was  the  ghost  of  an  obliga¬ 
tion.  His  marriage  was  not  an  affair  of  the  heart.  It  was  an  affair 
of  honour.  The  woman — she’s  dead  now — was  in  love  with  him.” 

“  Did  you  know  her?  ” 

“  No.  She  was  not  the  sort  of  person  you  do  know.  She  was 
simply  a  pretty,  underbred  little  governess.  He  met*  her — on  the 
staircase,  I  imagine — in  some  house  he  was  staying  in,  and,  as  I 
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Bay,  she  was  in  love  with  him.  She  was  a  scheming  little  wretch, 
and  she  and  her  people  made  him  believe  that  he  had  compromised 
her,  in  some  shadowy  way.  I  suppose  he  had  paid  her  a  little 
ordinary  attention — I  don’t  know  the  details.  Anyhow,  he  was  so 
fantastically  honourable  that  he  married  her.”* 

‘‘  Poor  thing.  It  must  have  been  awful  for  her,  to  be  married  in 
that  way — for  honour!  ” 

”  She  didn’t  consider  it  awful  in  the  least.  She  didn’t  mind  what 
she  was  married  for,  so  long  as  she  was  married.  She  was  that 
sort.  Do  I  bore  you  ?  ’  ’ 

‘‘  No.  You  interest  me  immensely.” 

‘‘Of  course  they  were  miserable.  He  couldn’t  make  her  happy. 
Wilton  is,  in  his  way,  a  rather  spiritual  person,  and  his  wife  was 
anything  but.  Marriage  can  be  an  awful  revelation  to  a  nice  woman. 
Sometimes  it’s  a  shock  to  a  nice  man.  Wilton  never  got  over  hts 
shock.  It  left  him  with  a  morbid  horror  of  the  thing.  That’s  what 
has  prevented  him  from  marrying  again.” 

Miss  Nethersole  drew  a  perceptible  breath  before  going  in  deeper. 

‘‘  I’ve  heard  people  praising  his  faithfulness  to  his  wife’s  memory. 
They  little  know.  He  was  loyal  enough  to  the  poor  woman  while 
she  lived,  but  he’s  giving  her  away  now  with  a  vengeance.  Several 
very  nice  w*omen  would  have  been  more  than  willing  to  marry  him ; 

but  as  soon  as  he  knew  it - ” 

‘  ‘  Knew  it  ?  How  could  he  know  it  ?  ” 

‘‘  Well,  the  ladies  were  very  transparent,  some  of  them.  And 
when  they  weren’t,  there  was  always  some  kind  person  there  to  make 
them  so.  And  when  he  saw  through  them — he  was  off.  You  could 
see  the  horror  of  it  coming  over  him,  and  his  poor  terrified  eyes  pro¬ 
testing — ‘  I’d  do  anything  for  you — anything,  my  dear  girl,  but 
that.’  ” 

Julia  paused,  as  if  on  the  brink  of  something  still  profounder. 
Evidently  she  abhorred  the  plunge,  while  Freda  shrank  from  the 
horrible  exposure  of  the  shallower  waters. 

‘‘  And  those  women,”  said  Julia  after  meditation,  ‘‘wondered  why 
they  lost  their  friend.  They  might  have  kept  him  if  they’d  only 
kept  their  heads.” 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Freda  felt  that  Julia  was  trying  to  drag 
her  in  with  her. 

‘‘  How  awful,”  said  she,  ‘‘  to  feel  that  you’d  driven  a  man  away.” 
‘‘  It  might  be  more  awful,”  said  Julia,  ‘‘  for  him  to  feel  he  had 
to  go.” 

‘‘  That’s  it,”  said  Freda.  ‘‘  Had  he?  ” 

“  Well,  if  he  was  honourable,  what  else  w’as  there  for  him  to  do?  ” 
“  To  stay  by  those  women,  and  see  them  through — if  he  was 
honourable.  ’  ’ 

‘‘  Oh — if  they’d  have  been  content  with  that.  But  you  see,  my 
dear,  they  all  wanted  to  marry  him.” 
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“  If  they  did,”  said  Freda,  “  that  shows  that  they  didn’t  really 
care.” 

“They  cared  too  much,  I’m  afraid.” 

“  Oh  no.  Not  enough.  If  they’d  cared  enough,  they’d  have  got 
beyond  that.  However  much  they  wanted  it,  they’d  have  given  it 
up,  rather  than  let  him  go.” 

As  she  said  it  she  felt  a  blessed  sense  of  relief.  The  deeper  they 
went  the  more  the  waters  covered  her. 

”  You’ll  never  get  a  man,”  said  Julia,  ”  to  understand  that.  If 
he  cares  for  a  woman,  he  won’t  be  put  off  with  anything  short  of 
marrying  her.  So  he  naturally  supposes - ” 

Julia  had  now  gone  as  deep  as  she  could  go. 

“Yes,”  said  Freda.  “It’s  in  the  things  he  naturally  supposes 
that  a  man  goes  so  wrong.” 

‘‘  Is  it?  ”  Julia  paused  again.  “  I  don’t  know  whether  you  realise 
it,  but  you  and  I  are  the  only  women  IMr.  Caldecott  ever  goes  to 
see.  I  daresay  you  were  surprised  w'hen  he  told  you  about  me.  I 
was  amazed  when  he  told  me  about  j'ou.  I’ve  no  doubt  he  made 
each  of  us  think  we  were  the  one  exception.  You  see,  we  are  rather 
exceptional  women,  from  his  unhappy  point  of  view.  He  knows  that 
I  understand  him,  and  I’m  sure  he  thinks  that  he  understands 
you - ” 

“  So  he  feels  safe  with  me?  ” 

“  Gloriously  safe.  You  are  a  genius,  above  all  the  little  feminine 
stupidities  that  terrify  him  so.  From  you  he  suspects  nothing  but 
the  unexpected.  You’re  outside  all  his  rules.  I’m  so  much  inside 
them,  that  he  knows  exactly  what  to  expect.  So  he’s  safe  with  both 
of  us.  It’s  the  betwixt  and  between  people  that  he  dreads.” 

Julia  rose  up  from  the  depths  rosy  and  refreshed.  Freda  panted 
with  a  horrible  exhaustion. 

”  I  see,”  she  said.  And  presently  she  found  that  it  was  time  for 
her  to  go. 


III. 

The  cool,  bright  air  out  of  doors  touched  her  like  a  reminding  hand. 
She  turned  awkwardly  into  the  street  that  led  from  Bedford  Square 
to  her  own  place.  Wilton  Caldecott  and  she  had  often  walked  along 
that  street  together.  She  felt  like  one  called  upon  to  play  a  new 
part  on  a  familiar  stage,  where  every  object  suggested  insanely, 
irrelevantly,  the  older  inspiration. 

Not  that  her  conversation  with  Julia,  or  rather  (she  corrected 
herself),  Julia’s  conversation  with  her,  had  altered  anything.  It  had 
all  been  so  natural,  so  unamazing,  like  a  conversation  between  two 
persons  in  a  dream.  They  had  both  seemed  so  ripe  for  their  hour, 
that,  when  it  struck  it  brought  no  sense  of  the  unusual.  Only  when 
she  lit  her  lamp  in  her  room,  and  received  the  full  shock  of  the 
old  intimate  reality,  did  it  occur  to  her  that  it  was,  after  all,  for 
Julia  Nethersole,  a  rather  singular  outpouring.  The  more  she 
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thought  of  it  the  more  startling  it  seemed — Julia’s  flinging  off  of  the 
reticence  that  had  wrapped  her  round.  Freda  was  specially  appalled 
by  the  audacity  with  which  Julia  had  dragged  Wilton  Caldecott’s 
history  into  the  light  of  day.  Her  own  mind  had  always  approached 
it  shyly  and  tenderly,  with  a  sort  of  feeling  that,  after  all,  perhaps 
she  would  rather  not  know.  To  Freda  Julia  seemed  to  have  taken 
leave  suddenly  of  her  senses,  to  have  abandoned  all  propriety.  One 
did,  at  supreme  moments,  leave  many  things  behind  one;  but 
Freda  was  not  aware  that  any  moment  in  their  intercourse  had  yet 
counted  as  supreme. 

Could  Julia  have  meant  anything  by  it?  If  so,  w'hat  was  it  that 
she  precisely  meant?  The  beginning  of  their  conversation  provided 
no  clue  to  its  end.  What  possible  connection  could  there  be  between 
her,  Freda’s  gift,  such  as  it  was,  and  Wilton  Caldecott’s  marriage? 

But  as  she  pieced  together,  painfully,  the  broken  threads,  she 
saw  that  it  did  somehow  hang  together.  She  recalled  that  there 
had  been  something  almost  ominous  in  the  insistence  with  which 
Julia  had  held  her  to  her  gift.  Julia’s  manner  had  conveyed  her 
disinclination  to  acknowledge  Wilton’s  part  in  it,  her  refusal  to 
regard  him  as  indispensable  in  the  case.  She  had  implied,  with  the 
utmost  possible  delicacy,  that  it  w^ould  be  well  for  Freda  if  she  could 
contrive  to  moderate  her  enthusiasm,  to  be  a  little  less  grateful; 
to  cultivate,  in  a  ivord,  her  independence. 

It  w'as  then  that  she  had  gone  down  into  her  depths.  And  emerg¬ 
ing,  braced  and  bracing  from  the  salt  sea,  she  had  landed  Freda 
safe  on  the  high  ledge,  w'here  she  was  henceforth  to  stand  solitary, 
guarding  her  gift. 

It  was,  in  short,  a  friendly  warning  to  the  younger  woman  to  keep 
her  head  if  she  wished  to  keep  their  friend. 

Freda  remembered  her  first  disgraceful  fear  of  Julia,  her  feeling 
that  Julia  would  presently  take  something — she  hardly  knew  what — 
away  from  her.  That  came  of  letting  her  imagination  play  too 
freely  round  Wilton  Caldecott’s  friend.  What  was  there  to  alarm 
her  in  the  candid  Julia?  Wasn’t  it  as  if  Julia,  in  their  curious  con¬ 
versation,  had  given  herself  up  sublimely  for  Freda  to  look  at  and 
see  for  herself  that  there  was  nothing  in  her  to  be  afraid  of? 

It  was  possible  that  -Julia  had  seen  things  in  her.  Freda  had  a 
little  thrill  of  discomfort  at  that  thought;  but  she  rallied  from  it 
bravely.  What  if  Julia  did  see?  She  was  not  aware  of  anything 
that  she  was  anxious  to  conceal  from  her.  Least  of  all  had  she 
desired  to  hide  her  part  in  Wilton  Caldecott.  It  was,  if  you  came  to 
think  of  it,  the  link  between  her  and  Julia,  the  ground  of  their 
acquaintance.  She  could  not  suspect  Julia  of  any  vulgar  desire  to 
take  that  away  from  her. 

If  there  had  been  any  lapse  from  high  refinement,  it  had  been 
in  her  own  little  cry  of  “  Ah,  you  don’t  know  him,”  into  which  poor 
Freda  now  felt  that  she  had  poured  the  very  soul  of  passionate 
possession.  But  Julia  had  been  perfect.  She  had  in  effect  said: 
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“  I  see — and  you  won’t  mind  my  seeing — that  your  friendship  for 
Wilton  Caldecott  is  your  dearest  and  purest  possession,  as  it’s  mine. 
I’m  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  And  I’ll  show  you  how  to  keep  it. 
Take  care  of  the  gift — the  gift.  It’ll  see  you  both  through.”  Julia 
had  been  fine.  What  else  could  she  be?  Of  course  she  had  seen; 
and  she  had  sacrificed  her  reticence  beautifully,  because  it  was  the 
only  way.  It  was,  said  Freda  to  herself,  what  she  would  have  done, 
if  she  had  been  in  Julia’s  place,  and  had  seen. 

Having  reconstructed  Julia  she  unlocked  the  drawer  that  held  the 
hidden  treasure,  the  thing  that  he  had  said  wa.s  so  perfect,  the  last 
consummate  manifestation  of  the  gift.  They  had  found  between 
them  the  right  word  for  it.  It  was  only  a  gift,  a  thing  that  he  had 
given  her,  that  if  he  chose  he  could  at  any  moment  take  away. 
What  had  come  from  her  came  only  through  him.  She  owned  with 
a  sort  of  exultation  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  least  creative  in 
her.  She  had  not  one  virile  quality ;  only  this  receptivity  of  hers, 
infinitely  plastic,  infinitely  tender.  What  lay  in  the  lamplight 
under  her  caressing  hand  had  been  bom  of  their  friendship.  It  was 
their  spiritual  child. 

She  bowed  her  head  and  kissed  it. 

She  said  to  herself:  “It  is  not  me,  but  his  part  in  me  that  he 
loves.  If  I  am  true  to  it,  he  will  be  true  to  me.” 

As  she  raised  her  head  her  eyes  were  wet  w’ith  tears. 

She  looked  round  the  room.  Everything  in  it  (but  the  thing  that 
lay  there  under  her  hand)  seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost  its  interest 
and  its  charm.  Something  had  gone  from  it,  something  that  had 
been  living  wdth  her  in  secret  for  many  days,  that  could  not  live 
with  her  now  any  more.  It  had  dropped  into  the  deep  when  Julia 
stripped  herself  (it  now  seemed  to  Freda)  and  took  her  shining, 
sacrificial  plunge. 

“  What,  after  all,”  said  Freda,  “  has  she  taken  from  me?  Nothing 
that  I  ever  really  had.” 


IV. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon.  Caldecott  made  a  point  of  going  to  see 
Miss  Nethersole  on  Sunday  afternoons.  He  felt  so  safe  with  Julia. 

This  particular  Sunday  afternoon  was  their  first  since  Julia  had 
become  acquainted  with  Miss  Farrar.  It  was  therefore  inevitable 
that  their  talk  should  turn  to  her. 

“Your  friend  is  charming,”  said  Julia. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “yes.”  He  seemed  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
it.  Julia  made  a  note  of  the  reluctance. 

“  You  must  be  very  proud  of  her.” 

He  challenged  the  assertion  with  a  glance  which  questioned  her 
right  to  make  it.  Julia  saw  that  his  mind  was  balancing  itself  on 
some  fine  and  perilous  edge,  and  that  it  was  as  yet  unaware  of  its 
peril. 
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“  Of  course  you’re  proud  of  her,”  said  she  in  a  voice  that  steadied 
him. 

”  Of  course  I  am,”  he  agreed. 

”  Is  it  really  true  that  she  owes  everything  to  you?  ” 

”  No,”  he  said,  “  it  isn’t  in  the  least  true.” 

”  She  says  so.” 

“Oh,  that’s  her  pretty  way  of  putting  it.” 

”  She  thinks  it.” 

“  Not  she.  If  she  does,  it’s  becaiise  she’s  made  that  way.  She’s 
awfully  nice,  you  know.” 

”  She’s  too  nice — to  be  allowed  to - ” 

”  Well?  ” 

‘‘  To  throw  herself  away.” 

”  She  isn’t  throwing  herself  away.  She’s  found  the  one  thin^she 
can  do,  and  she’s  doing  it  divinely.  I’ve  never  met  a  woman  w’ho 
was  so  sure  of  herself.  ’  ’ 

‘‘  Oh,  she’s  sure  enough,  poor  child.” 

”  I  say,  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  you  don’t  believe  in  her?  Not 
that  it  matters  whether  you  do  or  not.” 

“  Thank  you.  I’m  not  talking  about  her  genius,  or  whatever  the 
thing  is.  I’ve  no  doubt  it’s  everything  you  say.  If  she’d  only  keep 
to  that — the  one  thing  she  can  be  sure  of.  Unless,  of  course,  you’ve 
made  her  sure.” 

“  What  do  you  mean?  ” 

"  Ah,  if  I  only  knew  what  you  meant.” 

“  What  I  mean?  ” 

“  Yes,  what  you  mean  to  do.” 

He  laughed.  “  I  don’t  mean  to  ‘  do  ’  anything  at  present.” 

”  Well,  then - ” 

“  Why,  what  do  you  suppose  I  ought  to  do?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  it’s  for  me  to  say.” 

”  You  may  as  well,  while  you’re  about  it.” 

“  If  I  could  only  make  you  see - ”  She  mentally  drew  back. 

”  Well?  What  do  you  wapt  to  make  me  see?  ” 

‘‘What  you’ve  done  already  to  that  unhappy  woman.” 

‘‘  Unhappy?  She’s  considerably  happier  than  she  was  when  I 
first  knew  her.  ’  ’ 

‘‘That’s  it,”  she  said,  ‘‘that’s  just  it.  Where  are  your  eyes? 
Can’t  you  see  she’s  in  love  with  you?  ” 

He  did  not  meet  her  advancing  gaze. 

‘‘  What  makes  you  think  so?  ”  he  said. 

‘‘  The  way  she  talks  about  you.” 

He  smiled.  ‘‘  You  don’t  allow  for  picturesque  exaggeration.” 

‘‘  My  dear,  when  a  woman  exaggerates  to  that  extent,  it  generally 
nieans  one  thing.” 

‘‘  Not  with  her.  She  wouldn’t  do  it  if  it  meant  that.  She’d  be 
afraid  to  let  herself  go.  And  she  isn’t  afraid.  She  just  piles  it  on 
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because  she’s  so  sure  of  herself — so  sure  that  she  isn’t  what  you  say 
she  is.” 

“  I  don’t  say  she  knows  she’s  in  love  with  you.  She  doesn’t 
know  it.” 

”  Can  you  be  in  love  without  knowing  it?  ” 

“  She  could.  If  she  knew  it,  do  you  think  she’d  have  let  me  see 
it?  And  do  you  think  I’d  have  given  her  away?  I  wouldn’t  now, 
only  I  know  what  you  are,  and  she  doesn’t.” 

”  No,  indeed.  You’re  right  enough  there.” 

They  paused  on  that. 

”  You’re  quite  sure,”  she  said,  “  that  you  can’t - ?  ” 

It  w^as  as  if  she  probed  him,  delicately,  on  behalf  of  their  tragic 
friend.  She  turned  her  eyes  away  as  she  did  it,  that  she  might 
not  see  him  shrink. 

“  No,”  he  said.  “  Never  again.  Never  again.” 

She  withdrew  the  pressure  of  the  gentle  finger  that  had  given 
him  pain. 

“  I  only  thought - ”  she  piurmured. 

”  What  did  you  think?  ” 

“  That  it  might  be  nice  for  both  of  you.” 

“  It  wouldn’t  be  nice  for  either  of  us.  Not  nice  at  all.” 

”  Well,  then,  I  can  only  see  one  thing.” 

“  I  know.  You’re  going  to  say  I  must  leave  off  seeing  her?  ” 

”  No.  I  don’t  say  that.” 

“I  do,  though.  If  I  were  sure - ” 

‘‘  You  may  be  sure  of  one  thing.  That  she  doesn’t  know  what’s 
the  matter  wdth  her — yet.  She  mustn’t  know.  If  you  do  go  and 
see  her,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  let  her  find  out.  I  did  my  best 
to  hide  it,  to  cover  it  up,  so  that  she  shouldn’t  see.” 

”  Your  suspicion?  ” 

‘‘  What  do  you  think  we’re  made  of?  No.  The  truth — the 
truth.  ” 

”  If  this  is  the  truth,  I  mustn’t,  of  course,  go  near  her.  But  1 
know  you’re  mistaken.” 

“  Have  I  ever  been  mistaken?  Have  I  ever  told  you  wrong?  ” 

“  Well,  Julia,  you’re  a  very  wise  woman,  and  I’ll  admit  that  when 
you’ve  warned  me  off  anyone,  you’ve  warned  me  for  my  good.” 

She  coloured.  “I’m  not  warning  you  ‘  off  ’  anybody  now.  I’ve 
warned  you  before  for  your  own  sake.  I’m  warning  you  this  time 
for  hers.” 

“  I  see.  I  see  that  all  right.  But — you  never  saw  a  woman  like 
her,  did  you?  I  wonder  if  you  understand  her.” 

“I  do  understand  her.  You  can’t  look  at  her  and  not  see  that 
she  has  a  profound  capacity  for  suffering.” 

“  I  know.” 

Of  course  he  knew.  Hadn’t  he  called  her  the  Musa  Dolorosa? 

“Just  because,”  said  .Tulia,  “she  has  imagination.” 
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He  had  said  good-bye  and  was  going;  but  at  the  doorw’ay  he 
turned  to  her  again. 

“  No,”  he  said,  “  you’re  wrong,  Julia.  She’s  not  like  that.” 

Julia  arched  her  brows  over  eyes  tender  with  compassion — com¬ 
passion  for  his  infinite  stupidity. 

“  Oh,  my  dear!  ”  she  cried,  and  waved  him  away  as  a  creature 
hopeless,  impossible  to  help. 

He  closed  the  door  and  stood  with  his  back  to  it,  facing  her. 

”  Well,”  he  said,  “  you  may  he  right.  But  before  I  do  anything 
I  must  be  very  sure.” 

“  How  do  you  propose  to  make  sure?  ” 

”  I  shall  go  and  see  her.” 

‘‘Of  course,”  said  Julia,  ‘‘you’ll  go  and  see  her.” 


V; 

He  went  on  to  IMontagu  Street,  so  convinced  was  he  that  Julia 
was  mistaken. 

Freda  knew  well  what  she  was  going  to  say  to  him.  She  had 
chosen  her  path,  the  highest,  the  farthest  from  the  abyss.  Once 
there  she  could  let  herself  go. 

He  himself  led  her  there ;  he  started  her.  He  brought  praises  of 
the  gift. 

Other  people,  he  said,  were  beginning  to  rave  about  it  now. 

‘‘  I  wish  they  wouldn’t,”  said  she.  ‘‘  It  makes  me  feel  so  dis¬ 
honest.” 

‘‘  Dishonest?  ” 

‘‘  As  if  I’d  taken  something  that  didn’t  belong  to  me.  It  doesn’t 
belong  to  me.” 

‘‘  What  doesn’t?” 

‘‘  It — the  gift!  I  feel  as  if  it  had  never  had  anything — really — 

to  do  with  me.” 

‘‘  Ah,  that’s  the  way  to  tell  that  you’ve  got  it.” 

“  I  know,  but  I  don’t  mean  that.  I  mean — it  does  belong  so 
very  much  to  somebody  else,  that  I  ought  almost  to  give  it  back.” 

He  had  always  wondered  how  she  did  it.  Now  for  one  moment 
he  believed  that  she  was  about  to  clear  up  her  little  mystery.  She 
was  going  to  tell  him  that  she  hadn’t  done  it  at  all,  that  somebody 
else  had  borrowed  her  name  for  some  incomprehensible  purpose  of 
concealment.  She  was  going  to  make  an  end  of  Freda  Farrar. 

‘‘  Of  course,”  said  she,  ‘‘  I  know  you  don’t  want  it  back.” 

‘‘  I?  ” 

‘‘  Yes — it’s  really  yours,  you  know.  I  should  never  have  had 
it  at  all,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you.” 

‘‘  I’m  very  glad,”  he  said  gravely,  “  if  I’ve  helped  you.” 

He  was  thinking  ‘‘  She  does  really  rather  pile  it  on.” 

Freda  went  piling  it  on  more.  She  felt  continuously  that  the  gift 
would  see  them  through.  She  would  hold  it  well  before  him,  and 
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turn  it  round  and  round,  that  he  might  see  for  himself  that  there 
was  nothing  that  could  be  considered  sinister  behind  it.  Her  pas¬ 
sionate  concentration  on  it  would  show  that  there  was  nothing 
behind,  no  vision  of  anything  darker  and  deeper.  It  was  as  if  she 
said  to  him,  “I  know  the  dreadful  thing  you’re  afraid  of.  I’m 
showing  you  what  it  is,  so  that  you  needn’t  think  it’s  that.” 

Not  that  she  was  afraid  of  his  thinking  it.  She  had  set  her 
happiness  high,  in  a  pure  serene  place,  safe  from  the  visitations  of 
his  terror.  She  conceived  that  the  peace  of  it  might  in  time  come 
to  constitute  a  kind  of  happiness  for  him.  That  gross  fear  could 
never  arise  between  him  and  her.  All  the  same,  she  perceived  that 
a  finer  misgiving  might  menace  his  perfect  peace.  He  might,  if  he 
were  subtle  enough,  imagine  that  she  was  giving  him  too  much,  and 
that  he  owed  her  something.  His  chivalry  might  become  uneasy. 
She  must  show  him  how  perfectly  satisfied  she  was.  He  must  see 
that  the  thing  she  had  hold  of  was  great,  was  Immense,  that  it  filled 
her  life  to  the  brim,  so  that  there  wasn’t  any  room  for  anything 
else.  How  could  he  owe  her  anything  when  he  had  given  her  that? 

She  must  make  him  see  it  very  clearly. 

“  It  wasn’t  only  that  you  helped,”  she  said,  “  to  bring  it  out  of 
me.  It  wasn’t  in  me.  When  it  came,  it  seemed  to  come  from 
somewhere  outside.  Somebody  must  have  put  it  into  me.  I  believe 
such  a  thing  is  possible — And  there  wasn’t  anybody,  you  know,  but 
you.” 

“I  doubt,”  said  he,  “the  possibility.  Anyhow,  you  may  safely 
leave  me  out  of  it.” 

“  Think,”  she  said,  “  think  of  the  time  when  you  were  left  out  of 
it,  when  it  was  only  me.  It’s  inconceivable — the  difference - ” 

“  Let’s  leave  it  at  that.  Why  rub  the  bloom  off  the  mystery?  ” 

‘  ‘  Do  I  rub  the  bloom  off  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  if  you  make  out  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it.” 

“  If  it’s  mystery  you  want,  don’t  you  see  that’s  the  greatest 
mystery  of  all — your  having  had  to  do  with  it?  ” 

“  But  why  I,  of  all  people?  Is  there  any  sign  of  Freda  Farrar 
in  anything  I  did  before  I  knew  her?  ” 

“  Is  there  any  sign  of  her  in  anything  she  did  before  she  knew 
you?  ” 

He  was  silent. 

“Then,”  said  Freda,  “if  it  isn’t  you  it’s  we.  We’ve  col¬ 
laborated.” 

If  he  had  not  been  illumined  by  the  horrid  light  Julia  had  given 
him,  he  w'ould  have  said  that  this  was  only  Freda’s  way,  another 
form  of  her  adorable  extravagance.  Now  he  wondered. 

Poor  Freda  went  on  piling  up  her  defences.  “  Don’t  you  see?” 
said  she.  “  That’s  why  I  feel  so  sure  of  it.  If  it  had  been  just  me, 
I  should  never  have  been  sure  a  minute.  It  might  have  gone  any 
day,  and  I  should  have  known  that  there  was  no  more  where  it 
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came  from.  But  if  it’s  you,  I  can  simply  lean  back  on  it,  and  rest. 
Don’t  you  see?  ” 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  see.” 

(He  was  saying  to  himself:  “I’m  afraid  Julia  was  right  ab^t 
her.  Only  she  doesn’t  know  it.”)  ~ 

“  You  must  leave  me  out  of  it.  You  mustn’t  let  yourself  think 
that  you  rest  on  anything  or  anybody  but  yourself.” 

It  was  what  Julia  had  said,  searching  her  with  her  woman’s  eyes. 
He  did  not  look  at  her  as  he  said  it. 

Her  nerves  still  shook  under  Julia’s  distant  and  delicate  admonition 
to  her  to  keep  her  head.  It  struck  her  that  he  w’as  repeating  the 
warning  in  a  still  more  delicate  and  distant  manner.  She  wondered 
was  it  possible  that  he  was  beginning  to  be  afraid?  Couldn’t  he  see 
that  he  was  safe  with  her?  That  they  were  safe  with  one  another? 
What  was  she  doing  now  but  letting  him  see  how  safe  they  were? 
Hadn’t  she  just  given  to  their  relations  the  last  touch  of  spiritual 
completion?  She  had  made  a  place  for  him  where  he  could  come 
and  go  at  will,  and  rest  without  ten*or.  Couldn’t  he  see  that  she 
had  set  her  house  of  life  above  all  that,  so  high  that  nobody  down 
here  could  see  what  went  on  up  there,  and  wonder  at  his  going  out 
and  coming  in? 

Keep  her  head,  indeed !  Her  untroubled  and  untrammelled  move¬ 
ments  on  her  heights  proved  how  admirably  she  kept  it. 

“  You  see,”  he  continued,  “  it’s  not  as  if  I  could  be  always  here, 
on  the  spot.” 

His  voice  still  sounded  the  distant  note  of  warning.  It  told  her 
that  there  was  something  that  he  wished  to  make  her  see. 

Her  best  answer  to  that  was  silence,  and  a  serene  front  intimating 
that  she  saw  everything,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  touch  her  in 
the  things  he  saw. 

“  And  as  it  happens  ”  (Caldecott’s  voice  shook  a  little),  “  I’m 
going  away  next  week.  I  shall  be  away  a  very  long  time.” 

She  knew  that  he  did  not  look  at  her  now  lest  he  should  see  her 
wince.  She  did  not  wince. 

“Well,”  said  she,  “  I  shall  be  here  when  you  come  back.” 

It  was  then  that  she  saw  the  terror  in  his  face. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “I  hope — very  much — you  will  be  here.” 

She  felt  that  he,  like  Julia,  was  leading  her  to  the  edge  of  the 
deep  dividing  place,  and  that  he  paused  miserably  where  Julia  had 
plunged.  She  saw  him  trying  to  bridge  the  gulf,  to  cover  it,  with 
decent,  gentle  commonplaces  and  courtesies.  Then  he  went  away. 

What  had  she  done  to  make  him  afraid  of  her?  Or  was  it  what 
she  had  said?  The  other  day,  before  she  had  seen  Julia,  she 
could  have  said  anything  to  him.  Now  it  seemed  there  was  nothing 
that  she  could  say. 

What  was  it  that  he  had  seen  in  her? 

That  was  it.  With  all  his  wonderful  comprehension  he  had 
failed  her  in  the  ultimate  test — the  ability  to  see  what  was  in  her. 
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lie  had  seen  nothing  but  one  thing,  the  thing  he  was  accustomed  to 
see,  the  material  woman’s  passion  to  pursue,  to  make  captive,  to 
possess.  He  would  go  thinking  all  his  life  that  it  was  she  who  had 
faiaid,  she  who,  by  her  vulgarity,  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
remain  her  friend.  She  supposed  she  had  piled  it  up  too  high.  It 
was  her  very  defences  that  had  betrayed  her,  made  her  more 
flagrant  and  exposed. 

She  bowed  herself  for  hours  to  the  scourging  of  that  thought  till 
the  thought  itself  perished  from  exhaustion. 

She  knew  that  it  was  not  so.  He  held  her  higher  than  that. 

He  was  not  afraid.  He  was  only  sorry  for  her.  He  had  tried 
to  be  more  tender  to  her  than  she  was  herself.  He  was  going 
away  because  his  honour,  his  masculine  honour,  told  him  that  if  he 
could  not  marry  her,  there  was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do.  He  was 
trying  to  spare  her  pain.  It  w'as  very  honourable  of  him,  she  knew. 

But  it  would  have  been  more  honourable  still  if  he  had  stayed; 
if  he  had  trusted  her  to  keep  her  friendship  incorruptible  by  pain. 
Or  rather,  if  he  had  seen  that  no  pain  could  touch  her,  short  of  the 
consummate  spiritual  torture  he  was  inflicting  now. 

There  were  moments  when  she  stood  back  from  the  torture  self- 
delivered.  When  she  heard  herself  saying  to  him  ;  “I  know  why 
you’re  going.  It’s  because  you  think  I  w’anted  you  to  give  me  some¬ 
thing  that  you  can’t  give  me.  Don’t  you  see  that  if  you  can’t 
give  it  me  it  doesn’t  matter?  It’s,  after  all,  so  little  compared  wdth 
what  you  have  given  me.  Is  it  honourable  to  take  that  away? 
Don’t  you  see  how  you’re  breaking  faith  with  me?  Don’t  you  see 
that  you’ve  made  me  ashamed,  and  that  nothing  can  be  w'orse  to 
bear  than  that?  ” 

Then  she  knew  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  say  that  to  him. 
She  would  never  be  able  to  say  anything  to  him  any  more.  She 
wmndered  W'hether  he  had  made  those  other  w’omen  ashamed  when 
he  broke  loose  from  theni.  Was  she  ashamed,  did  she  suffer,  the 
woman  who  had  caught  and  held  him,  and  hurt  him  so? 

.\t  the  thought  of  his  hurt  her  passion  had  such  pity  that  it  cried 
out  in  her,  “  What  have  they  done  to  you  that  you  can’t  see?  ” 

VI. 

Hr  went  away  the  following  week,  to  the  North,  and  remained 
there  for  six  months.  His  honour  prescribed  a  considerable  term 
of  absence.  It  compelled  him  to  keep  away  from  her  for  some 
time  after  his  return.  He  told  himself  that  she  had  the  consolation 
of  her  gift. 

Meanwhile  no  sign  of  it  had  reached  him  since  the  day  he  left 
her.  Julia  could  give  him  no  news  of  her;  she  believed,  but  was  not 
certain,  that  Freda  was  away.  When  he  calle-d  in  Montagu  Street 
he  was  told  that  Miss  Farrar  had  given  up  her  rooms  and  gone 
abroad. 
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He  wrote  to  the  address  given  him  and  heard  from  her  by  return. 
She  told  him  that  she  was  very  well.  That  San  Remo  was  very 
beautiful,  that  she  was  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  small 
income  had  been  left  to  her,  enough  to  relieve  her  from  the  necessity 
of  writing.  She  had  not,  in  fact,  written  a  line  in  the  last  year. 
Otherwise,  of  course,  he  would  have  heard  from  her.  "It  rather 
looks,”  she  added,  "  as  if  Poverty  had  been  my  inspiration.” 

In  every  word  he  read  her  desire  to  spare  him. 

It  had  not  stayed  with  her  then?  The  slender  flame  had  died 
in  her,  the  sudden  spirit  had  fled.  Well,  if  it  had  to  go,  it  was 
better  that  it  should  go  this  way,  all  at  once,  rather  than  that  they 
should  have  had  to  acknowledge  any  falling  off  from  the  delicate 
perfection  of  her  gift. 

Three  months  later  a  letter  from  his  friend,  iMrs.  Dysart,  informed 
him  of  Freda’s  death  at  San  Remo  early  in  the  spring. 

Mrs.  Dysart  had  seen  her  there.  She  was  now  staying  with  her 
niece,  Julia  Nethersole,  and  desired  to  see  him.  She  was  sure  that 
he  would  want  to  hear  about  their  friend. 

He  remembered  Mrs.  Dysart  as  a  small,  robust,  iron-grey  woman, 
sharp-tongued,  warm-hearted,  teiTifically  observant.  Though  child¬ 
less  she  had  always  struck  him  as  almost  savagely  maternal.  He 
dreaded  the  interview,  for  he  had  had  some  vague  idea  that  she  had 
not  appreciated  Freda.  Besides,  his  connection  with  Miss  FTirrar 
was  so  public  that  Mrs.  Dysart  would  have  no  delicacy  in 
approaching  it. 

Mrs.  Dysart  proved  more  reticent  than  he  had  feared.  The  full 
flow  of  her  reminiscences  began  only  under  pressure. 

The  news  of  IMiss  Farrar’s  death,  she  said,  came  to  her  as  a  shock, 
but  hardly  as  a  sui^prise. 

”  You  were  not  with  her  then?  ”  he  said. 

‘‘No  one  was  with  her.” 

The  words  dropped  into  a  terrible  silence.  A  sound  broke  it,  the 
sound  of  some  uneasy  movement  made  by  Julia. 

”  When  did  you  see  her  last?”  he  asked. 

‘‘  I  saw  her  last  driving  on  the  sea  front  at  San  Remo.  If  you 
could  call  it  seeing  her.  She  was  all  huddled  up  in  furs  and  rugs 
and  things.  Just  a  sharp  white  slip  of  a  face,  and  two  eyes  gazing 
at  nothing  out  of  the  carriage  window.  She  looked  as  if  something 
had  scared  her.” 

And  it  was  of  her  that  he  had  been  afraid. 

”  Do  you  know,”  he  said  presently,  ‘‘  what  she  died  of?  ” 

‘‘  No.  It  was  supposed  that  some  time  or  other  she  must  have 
had  some  great  shock.” 

Caldecott  shifted  his  position. 

‘‘  The  doctors  said  there  was  nO  reason  why  she  should  have  died. 
She  could  have  lived  well  enough  if  she  had  wanted  to.  The  terrible 
thing  was  that  she  didn’t  want.  If  you  ask  me  what  she  died  of  I 
should  say  she  was  either  scared  to  death  or  starved.” 
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“  Surely,”  he  said,  ”  surely  she  had  enough?  ” 

”  Oh,  she  had  food  enough  to  eat,  and  clothes  enough  to  cover 
her,  and  fire  enough  to  warm  her.  But  she  starved.” 

“  What  do  you  suppose,”  said  Julia,  “  the  poor  girl  wanted?  ” 

”  Nothing,  my  dear,  that  you  would  understand.” 

He  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  asperity  of  the  little  lady’s 
tone;  but  he  remembered  that  Julia  had  never  been  a  favourite  witli 
her  aunt. 

‘‘I’m  convinced,”  said  Mrs.  Dysart,  ‘‘  that  woman  died  for  want 
of  something.  Something  that  she’d  got  used  to  till  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  her.  Something,  whatever  it  was,  that  had  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  her.  When  she  found  herself  without  it,  that,  1 
imagine,  constituted  the  shock.  And  she  wasn’t  strong  enough  to 
stand  it,  that  was  all.” 

Mrs.  Dysart  spoke  to  her  niece,  but  he  felt  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  her,  fiery  and  indignant,  that  hurled  itself  across  Julia 
at  him. 

He  changed  the  subject. 

“  She — she  left  nothing?  ’’ 

‘‘  Not  a  note,  not  a  line.” 

‘‘  Ah  well,  what  we  have  is  beautiful  enough  for  anybody.” 

‘‘  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  idea  what  you  might  have  had?  If 
you  even  knew  what  it  was  you  had?  ” 

“  1  never  presumed,”  he  said,  ‘‘  to  understand  her.  I’ve  hardly 
known  any  w’oman  properly  but  one.” 

‘‘  And  knowing  one  woman — properly  or  improperly — won't  help 
you  to  understand  another.  I  never  knew  there  was  so  much  in 
her.  ’  ’ 

‘‘  She  didn’t  know  it  herself.  She  used  to  say  it  wasn’t  in  her. 
It  was  the  most  mysterious  thing  I  ever  saw.” 

It  was  his  turn  to  shelter  himself  behind  Freda’s  gift.  He  piled 
up  words,  and  his  mind  cowered  behind  them,  thinking  no  thought, 
seeing  nothing  but  Freda’s  dead  face  with  its  shut  eyes. 

‘‘  What  was  it?  ”  he  said.  “  Where  did  it  come  from?  ” 

‘‘  It  came,”  said  Mrs.  Dysart,  ‘‘  from  somewhere  deep  down  in 
her,  a  part  of  her  that  had  only  one  chance  to  show  itself.”  She 
rose  and  delivered  herself  of  all  her  fire.  ‘‘  There  was  something  in 
Freda  infinitely  greater,  infinitely  more  beautiful,  than  her  gift. 
It  showed  itself  only  once  in  her  life.  When  it  couldn’t  show  itself 
any  more  the  gift  left  her.  We  can’t  account  for  it.” 

He  followed  her  to  the  door.  She  pressed  his  hand  as  she  said 
good-bye  to  him,  and  he  saw  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

“  I  told  you,”  she  said,  ‘‘to  do  all  you  could  for  her.  She  knew 
that  you  had  done — all  you  could.” 

He  bowed  his  head  to  her  rebuke. 
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VII. 

Upstairs  Julia  was  waiting  for  him.  Her  pale  face  turned  to  him 
as  he  came  in. 

He  saw  a  hunger  in  it  that  was  not  of  the  soul. 

He  had  never  been  greatly  interested  in  Julia’s  soul,  and  till  now 
her  face  had  told  him  nothing  of  it.  It  had  clipped  it  tight,  like  the 
covers  of  a  narrow  book.  He  had  never  cared  to  open  it.  Freda’s 
soul  was  like  an  illuminated  missal,  treasured  under  transparence; 
its  divine  secret  flamed,  unafraid,  in  scarlet  and  gold. 

He  did  not  take  his  seat  beside  her,  but  stood  off  from  her,  distant 
and  uneasy.  She  rose  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  he 
drew  back  from  her  touch. 

“  Wilton,”  she  said,  ‘‘  you  are  not  going  to  let  this  trouble  you?  ” 

“  What’s  the  good  of  talking?  It  won’t  undo  what  we  did.” 

“  What  ivc  did?  ” 

”  I,  then.” 

“  What  else  could  you  do?  ” 

He  did  not  answer,  and  she  murmured  ”  Or  I?  I  was  right.  She 
teas  in  love  with  you.” 

He  turned  on  her. 

”  I  wish,”  he  said,  ‘‘  that  you  had  never  told  me.” 

May  Sinclair. 


ERRATUM. 

Ill  the  August  number  of  the  Fortkiohtly  Review,  on  page  248,  the  fourth 
line  from  the  bottom,  sjiecially  necessary  should  read  socially  necessary. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Editor  has  in  his  possession  a  number  oj  unclaimed  MSS., 
sent  in  for  approval  to  the  Fortnightly  Review.  They  were 
sent  to  the  office  before  the  end  of  1900,  and  unless  they  arc 
claimed  by  their  owners  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  months— 
September  and  October — they  icill  be  destroyed. 


The  Editor  of  this  licvicio  docs  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  enveUpe  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postayc. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


